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PREFACE. 



It may not be out of place to explain how it happened that 
a person in my position, discharging the active and laborious 
duties of the mission, ventured to take up his pen and enter 
on a subject which necessarily required long, arduous, and 
patient research. I met by accident, a few years ago, one 
of the distinguished professors of my Alma Mater — an 
ecclesiastic to whom Ireland is deeply indebted for his 
valuable illustrations of her history — I mean the late 
lamented Very Rev. Mathew Kelly, D.D., professor of eccle- 
siastical history in the College of Maynooth. Previous to 
this, for about a year and a half, I had been contributing 
an occasional article to the Tablet Newspaper on the mon- 
asteries of Ireland and the ancient episcopal sees of Meath ; 
and as the Rev. Dr. Kelly had been aware of this, he 
introduced the subject of Irish history. In the course of 
conversation he remarked, that any attempt to compile a 
complete history of the Irish Church would be altogether 
insufficient and unsatisfactory, until each diocese in Ireland 
was separately explored, its existing memorials collected, 
the succession of its prelates and priests fixed and authen- 
ticated, and the genuine traditions of each locality put into 
intelligible shape and form. “ If a priest”, said lie, “ in 
each diocese, could be found to undertake this glorious and 
meritorious work, he would bequeath to his country a price- 
less treasure, he would entitle himself to the lasting gratitude 
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of the Irish people, and Ireland would then, indeed, have 
an Ecclesiastical History to which she might point with 
pride". 

I concurred in his remarks, but urged the impossibility 
of a priest on the mission, in the midst of so many urgent, 
onerous, and responsible duties, remote too from public 
libraries, and labouring under innumerable inconveniences, 
attempting so serious and so difficult an undertaking. He 
combated my objections, adduced various examples of 
persons who, for love of religion and country , compiled and 
wrote under more adverse circumstances, and concluded by 
pressing me most earnestly to do my part and make a 
beginning. I at length consented: he promised me his 
cooperation and assistance ; and we parted — alas ! to meet no 
more. In a few months after this interview the learned and 
venerated Dr. Kelly departed this life, profoundly lamented 
by all who knew him or heard of him, and was buried in 
the cemetery of the College of Maynooth. 

Peace to his soul. His death was indeed a loss — an irre- 
parable, a national loss, — as no priest of our generation took 
a more absorbing interest in collecting the scattered records 
of our country,* and disentombing the venerable history of 
our Church. To me it was peculiarly and seriously lamenta- 
ble, as, had he lived, I would have received many judicious 
and valuable suggestions. 

For the sake of order I have divided this work into four 
parts, viz. : 

* The Rev. Daniel M ‘Carthy, editor of the O’Rcnehan MSS., who knew the 
deceased well, remarks in his preface, “. . . . and it it much to be regretted 
that the whole work was not edited by him (Dr. Kelly), for no man living 
was more competent to the task, having devoted, or rather sacrificed, his life 
to the study of Irish history”. After the death of Dr. Kelly there are few to 
competent as the Rev. Daniel M “Carthy himself. 
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I. The Bishops of Meath, commencing with the eight 
episcopal sees. 

II. The Abbeys of Meath founded in the early period. 

III. The Abbeys of Meath founded after the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. 

IV. The Chantries of Meath. 

In tracing the bishops of the early sees I have followed 
the Four Masters , as edited by the late Dr. O’Donovan ; and 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century to the Pro- 
testant Reformation, I have been guided for the most part 
by Sir James Ware. 

As it was impossible to condense in one volume the 
ecclesiastical memorials of our extensive diocese, I have 
been obliged to reserve for a future volume the Bishops of 
Meath since the death of Dr. William Walsh, the Abbeys 
of Westmeath and the King’s County, together with paro- 
chial histories and biographies of eminent pastors. 

The Abbeys of Meath are compiled from the Four 
Masters , Archdall’s and our other Irish Monasticons, as also 
from the Patent Rolls, the Inquisitions of Meath, and the 
Confiscations of the Pale; and if I have not been more 
diffuse in the Compilation of the Annals, it was either because 
the materials were limited or beyond my reach, or again, 
uninteresting to the general reader. 

To the Abbeys and Chantries I have appended parochial 
histories, comprising the succession of the parish priests since 
1690, and the gradual development of religion since the 
dread days of Queen Anne. 

To accomplish this branch of the work with accuracy and 
fidelity, I have devoted my summer vacations for the last 
few years (I had no other time), making excursions into the 
neighbouring parishes, and collecting all the necessary infor- 
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mation. I went from churchyard to churchyard, taking the 
dimensions of the existing ruins, deciphering the tombs of 
priests, transcribing inscriptions on the pedestals of the old 
chalices, searching the registries, gathering old documents 
and letters of the deceased pastors, examining the lists of 
subscribers catalogued in old books, visiting the old crosses 
and the holy wells, and taking notes of every surviving 
memorial of the faith and pioty of the people. I found 
many of the tombs erected over the priests of the last cen- 
tury, deeply embedded in the clay, covered with grass and 
weeds, lost to all external appearance, and only remembered 
in the traditions of the peasantry ; and I was obliged to dig 
with the spade to remove the superstratum of earth, and 
wash the stone, in order to decipher the inscription, and thus 
find materials for my work. As very many of our old 
parochial churches were converted to Protestant uses after 
the Reformation, the old custom of placing the corpse 
before the high altar was of course abandoned; and even 
after the temple had been deserted and permitted to fall to 
ruin, the people ceased carrying the corpse inside, but 
selected the grave of some old pastor on which to deposit 
and unrope the coffin, and chant the De profundis pre- 
vious to interment. I found in almost every churchyard a 
particular priest’s grave where this was done, and on inquir- 
ing I ascertained that this touching homage of the Irish 
heart, this popular canonization, was manifested to attest the 
holiness and fidelity of his life, and to perpetuate a tradi- 
tionary respect for his virtues. 

By means of the inscriptions on tombs, registries, lists of 
the dead, family papers, inscriptions on chalices, etc., 
together with the presentation list of parish priests by James 
the Second, registration list of 1704, and the unpublished 
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papers and diaries of tho late Dr. Plunkett, bishop of Meath, 
I succeeded in discovering the unbroken chain of pastors 
since 1690 in almost every parish throughout the diocese of 
Meath. This was, unquestionably, the most laborious and 
difficult part of the whole work, and, I believe, the very 
first attempt of the kind made in Ireland since the dissolu- 
tion and confiscation of our monasteries. And yet these 
heroic old pastors, whose memories are allowed to die out, 
were the men to whom, under God, we are indebted for the 
preservation of the faith. These devoted fathers supplied 
martyrs and confessors to the long roll of Christion heroism. 
They sacrificed all the comforts of this world, crossed the 
seas at the peril of their lives, indifferent to the fearful 
penalties of the law, graduated in foreign colleges, and, true 
to their sacred calling, they returned home to be hunted like 
the wolf — houseless wanderers in the land of their fore- 
fathers. 

“ They bribed the flock, they bribed the son, 

To sell tho priest and rob the sire; 

Their dogs were taught alike to run 
Upon the scent of wolf and friar”.* 

Undaunted by the haughty despots of the day, in defiance 
of the atrocious Penal Code, unawed and unintimidated by 
the ruthless myrmidons of the law and the merciless blood- 
hounds who tracked their footsteps, the old priests of 
Ireland stood faithful and true to the Irish people; and 
unparallelled in the annals of any other country are the un- 
swerving loyalty, the affectionate devotion, the child-like 
docility, and the profound reverence with which that sacred 
fidelity was recognized, appreciated, reciprocated, and, as far 
as could be, repaid. 



* Poem* of Thomas Davis. 
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“ Who, in the winter's night, 
Soggarth aroon, 

When the cold blast did bite, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Came to my cabin-door, 

And, on my earthem flare, 
Knelt by me, sick and poor, 
Soggarth aroon? 



“ Who, as friend only met, 

Soggarth aroon, 

Never did flout me yet, 

Soggarth aroon? 

And when my hearth was dim, 

Gave, while his eye did brim, 

What I should give to him, 

Soggarth aroon”.* 

Assuredly, the ecclesiastical history of Ireland would be 
incomplete, without commemorating the faithful old priests 
who fought the good fight, and handed down the faith. 

There are several deficiencies in this volume, which I 
hope to be able to supply in the next, namely, a good dio- 
cesan map, and illustrations of the various ruins. 

I must remark too, that as I solicited neither advice nor 
assistance from the clergy of the diocese, nor received any, 
my faults and imperfections are my own, no one else is re- 
sponsible for them. I found my brother-priests, wherever I 
went, disposed to encourage me, and to lend me any books 
or papers in their possession ; but I neither consulted them 
on the compilation of this work, nor received any suggestion 
or hint whatever. I am fully conscious that there are many 
priests in the diocese immeasurably more competent for this 
undertaking than the writer ; but as none took the subject 

* Datum. 
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in hands, or, as far as I could judge, seemed likely to do so, 
I may be excused for at least having made a beginning. 
The time had at length arrived when it could no longer be 
postponed with any hope of its possible accomplishment. 
With the change of language, the wholesale emigration of 
the people, the disruption of old ties consequent on the 
famine years, the levelling of old boundaries, the consolida- 
tion of farms, the inhuman clearances of the land to make 
room for “ flocks and herds”, with every agency at work to 
weed out the remnant of the people , no wonder if the old 
traditions were dying out and the memory of the old pastors 
fast fading from the mind. 

I now place this little volume in the hands of the people, 
that they may be more familiarized with the history of the 
past, with the old abbeys, the old traditions, the old grave- 
yards where their fathers sleep, and where many of them- 
selves expect to repose, that the memory of the old priests 
to whom they owe so much, and whose names they have 
been taught from their infancy to reverence, may be rescued 
from oblivion and neglect. 

If my humble labours tend to awaken a spirit of antiqua- 
rian research, if they be any way instrumental in urging a 
brother in the ministry to take up his pen and record the 
“ Gesta Dei per Ibernos”, the sufferings and triumphs of our 
Church, and the unswerving constancy of our people, under 
innumerable trials, to the faith of their fathers, then I will 
not have written in vain. 

To those who have made the history of Ireland their 
study, and who can realize the many inconveniences under 
which this work was compiled, I can easily appeal for an 
indulgent criticism. To such as may be disposed to be 
hypercritical, I may address with Horace : 
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“ si quid novisti rectins 1st is, 

Candidas imperti; si non, his utere mccmn”; 

or, again, with the learned author of the Hibernia Domi- 
nicana: 

“ De suo meliora proferant, anlequatn judicent de alieno”. 
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OF 

PROFESSOR O’CURRY. 



After I had compiled this volume, I brought the manu- 
script for supervision, as had been arranged, to Eugene 
O’Curry, Esq., M.R.I.A., Professor of Irish Archaeology in 
the Catholic University. The venerable and learned anti- 
quary welcomed its arrival with his usual kindness, and 
after we had read together every page, and examined the 
various authorities quoted or referred to, as a significant 
comment, he urged me to put it immediately to press. A 
few days subsequently I received from Professor O’Curry 
the following complimentary and characteristic letter : 



2 Portland Street, North, Dublin, 
July 18th, 1862. 



Mr dear Father O’Cogan,* 

Ever since I have had the pleasure of seeing you here, 
and reading with you the manuscript of your forthcoming work 
upon the Ecclesiastical History' of the Diocese of Meath, I have 
not ceased to congratulate myself and all true lovers of old 
Erinn on the near prospect w r e have of very soon seeing that 
curious and important work in print. It astonishes me that, 
with your distance from public libraries and your heavy paro- 
chial duties — which it must be your first care to discharge — 
you managed to make time to collect, from a thousand scattered 
sources, the fragmentary history of your ancient diocese. Nor 
am I less amazed at the successful way in which you have re- 



* The author’s name being an Anglicised fonn of Keogan accounts for the 
Celtic prefix. 
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duced this vast mass of broken records and ruined monuments 
to a shape and form so light, so graceful, as to read more like 
the beautiful creation of a rich fancy, than the severe compila- 
tion of the critical stern historian. If your book had no other 
merit than the great number of vivid sketches of the long for- 
gotten, more modern martyrs and confessors of your diocese and 
district, it would be an invaluable addition to the ecclesiastical 
history of our holy island. And why should not the virtues 
and sufferings of the saints and sages of our later years be en- 
titled to a lasting record in our National Annals, as well as 
those whose names stand forth so gloriously in our ancient 
martyrologies and festologies ? It will be a proud day for you, 
in a Christian sense, when the future diocesan historian shall 
point to your book and say, “ It was Dr. Anthony O’Cogan that 
cleared away the rubbish of ages from the old foundation of our 
Ecclesiastical History, and upon it raised a single, new, and 
graceful pile, which brings the old structure, in all its grandeur, 
within distinct view of our own days”. 

That you may live to see this day, and a nation to duly 
appreciate it, is, my dear and reverend friend, the prayer of one 
who understands and values your intentions and labours. 

Your ever faithful, 

Eugene O’Currt. 

Rev. A. O'Cognn. 



With the deepest, the most heartfelt regret I am obliged 
to append a Postscript. The national press, as is meet, 
is draped in mourning; biographies arc being compiled; 
panegyrics are being pronounced; a gloom has spread over 
the land, saddening the heart of every true lover of Ireland ; 
for our greatest Celtic scholar — the learned, the orthodox, 
the truly noble Eugene O’Curry is no more. One of the 
most pleasing recollections of my life is the fact of having 
been honoured with his friendship, and I can aver, without 
reserve, that a character more thoroughly unselfish, amiable, 
and generous — an Irishman, more truly Catholic and 
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national — I have never met. Who that beheld the vene- 
rable Ollamh, in the pride of his intellect, seated beside the 
Archbishop of Armagh on the memorable day of the 
Catholic University Demonstration, could ever apprehend 
that in a few days the good and great O’Curry would pass 
away — would leave us just when Ireland began to know 
and to value him ? During the procession I had the pleasure 
of a genial and mutual salute with the illustrious deceased, 
and I congratulated him on his apparent health, as well as 
on the success of the University. A few days before his 
death I sat with him for an hour, and he renewed a promise 
of joining the excursion of our Navan Young Men’s Society, 
on the first Sunday of August, to Gormanstown. The 
evening before his lamentable departure, my appendix 
reached him for supervision, and, I believe, it was the last 
manuscript he ever held in his hands. The melancholy 
intelligence was conveyed to me from the pen of one of his 
own affectionate and devoted children, in the following 
words : 



2 Portland Street, 

30th July, 1862. 

My oear Father Cogan, 

Oh, may God in His mercy give me strength to bear the 
heavy cross which has fallen on me this day; for alas! the hand 
of death struck down my darling father this morning at five 
o’clock. ... I know you were a loved friend of his, and there- 
fore I write to ask your prayers .... From your old friend’s 
broken-hearted child 

The 2nd of August was the day fixed for sending him 
my manuscript copy of the Introductory Lecture, but, alas ! 
on that day all that was mortal of Eugene O'Curry was 
consigned to the tomb. 

Our great Irish scholar is gone, and there is no one to 
fill his place. The key of antiquity is lost, and much of the 
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learning of ancient Ireland is now a sealed book. Eugene 
O’Curry lived and laboured for Erinn ; he toiled noiselessly 
for years to render our history popular and dignified — to 
rescue from neglect the memory of our long forgotten saints 
and sages ; and surely a grateful country will know how to 
cherish his memory, to appreciate his services, and to 
present to his orphaned family something more substantial 
than the barren sympathy of words. May sweet Jesus have 
mercy on his soul. Amen. 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 

TO THE YOUTHFUL READER. 



PART I* 

ANCIENT CATHOLIC IRELAND — HER NUMEROUS MONASTERIES 

GREAT RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY DEVELOPMENT 

IRISH MISSIONS ON THE CONTINENT — FOREIGN TESTI- 
MONIES — THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF IRELAND. 

If we ascend the stream of time to that period when the 
various races in Ireland professed the same faith and wor- 
shipped at the same altar, we will find that some of the 
proudest monuments of which our fathers could boast, as 
well as the noblest specimens of the architecture of the 
country, were the monasteries of Ireland. Founded co- 
eval with the introduction and development of Christianity 
in our island, associated with the most glorious traditions 
of our spiritual and intellectual conquests at home and 
abroad, the memory of the abbeys cannot fail to awaken 
venerable recollections, and to be enshrined in the hearts of 
her children, so long as they love the ancient faith or hold in 
reverence the saints and scholars of their fatherland. Be- 
hold on that lofty hill, which commands an extensive view, 
or in that lone valley, which charms the eye and speaks to 
the heart — behold in these beautiful solitudes the crumbling 
walls, ivy-clad and desolate, but grand, imposing and venera- 
ble in their desolation. What associations hang round these 
hallowed shrines 1 what holy thoughts they awaken ! what 

* Part II., comprising “ the injuries inflicted on religion and literature by 
the Danish invasion”, is reserved as an introduction to the next volume. 
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melancholy feelings arise within us as we think of the glo- 
rious past, and now witness the ruined arch, the deserted 
sanctuary, and the silent cell ! Reader, these mouldering 
walls, now temples of the dead, were once consecrated to 
piety and learning; they were once spiritual forts for the 
defence of God’s Church, fountains of living water, which 
gushed over the Continent and purified it, asylums of sane- * 
tity and literature for the “ foreigner and the stranger” when 
Europe was inundated by the Goths and Vandals; they 
were literary and religious light-houses, which enkindled 
many a quenched church abroad, and warmed with the 
beams of piety and learning our green and holy island. 
Yes, these venerable ruins were once the great missionary 
schools of the West, and the footprints of their alumni are on 
every European soil from the Alps to Scandinavia, from the 
Atlantic to the Carpathians. 

We will see, as we proceed, that these monasteries were 
nurseries of genius and sanctity ; that the great fame of their 
saints and doctors attracted numbers to our shores from all 
parts of Europe ; that they made Ireland* for ages the glory 
and admiration of the western world ; and that they made 
the name of an Irishman respected wherever virtue and 
learning were prized. We will see, too, that so long as these 
benevolent edifices were allowed to minister to humanity, 
extreme poverty was unknown, and that inside their friendly 
and hospitable gates the destitute and infirm, the traveller 
on his way, and the stranger far from home, had refreshment 
and rest. We will see the Heavenly influence they exercised 
on all around them, and the heroic virtue, the thirst for 
learning, the spirit of self-sacrifice they kindled up in this 
old Catholic land. By contrasting those ages of iaith and 
charity — when poverty and destitution were not crimes, 
when the poor of Christ were a valued portion of the 



* Ireland was then called Scotia , subsequently Scotia Major. See Bede’s 
Eccletiaslical History; Jonas, Vit. S. Coluinbani; Messingham’s Florile . 
yium ; Usher’s Hr it. Kc. Ant., cap. xvi. ; Fleming’s Collectanea ; White's 
Apologia; O'Flahcrty’s Ogygia ; Ward’s Rumold ; Cambrensis Eversus; 
I)r. Reeves’s A damnan. The Scotch afterwards sought to appropriate to their 
own country all the honours of ancient Scotia or Ireland- 
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Christian community — with our present progress and en- 
lightenment, when, alas ! poverty is a crime , when discontent 
and pauperism are spread over the land, when the lives and 
happiness of a whole nation hang on the precarious mercy 
of a privileged few, the reader can estimate at their due 
worth the boasted blessings which Protestantism, with the 
plunder of our abbeys and the confiscation of our Church 
property, brought on the poor and oppressed people of 
Ireland. 

No sooner had St. Patrick laid the foundation of Chris- 
tianity in Ireland, than he instantly commenced to found 
religious houses. This was particularly necessary, as, in 
consequence of continental wars and the perils of sea travel- 
ling, he could not otherwise keep up the succession of the 
hierarchy or the priesthood. The time Providence had 
selected to enlighten the Irish nation is itself’ significant. 
Before St. Patrick had landed on our shores the Roman 
Empire was fast sinking into decline. Barbarians had, on 
all sides, invaded her, and deluged her fairest provinces 
with the blood of the inhabitants. The Huns, the Goths, 
and the Vandals overran Europe, and nothing escaped 
their unsparing hands. Disorder everywhere prevailed : 
nation plundered nation, and the waves of Paganism had 
almost swept from Europe every vestige of religion and 
learning. It was at this crisis that Providence gave faith 
to Ireland, that she might be the home of sanctity and 
literature — that religion, banished and extinguished abroad, 
might take refuge on her friendly shores — that she might 
preserve, undimmed, the sacred lamp of faith, and enkindle 
again the quenched churches of the Continent. 

Insula Sancta ! Missionary Island ! ever faithful and ever 
true / in the long night of thy bondage, when thy enemies 
were drunk with the blood of thy saints, when thy soil was 

S urplcd with the blood of martys, when thy temples were 
esecrated, thy shrines plundered, thy virgins banished, thy 
priests were struck down on the very steps of thy altars, 
when the mysteries of that saving faith for which you sacri- 
ficed all in this world, were celebrated in the lone glen or in 
the fastnesses of the mountain, as well as in the days of thy 
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greatness and glory, when admiring Europe hailed thee as 
the “ Insula Sanctorum et Doctorum”. Holy Island ! through 
the gloom of thy chequered and mournful history, true hast 
thou been to thy sacred, trust. 

As the speedy and bloodless conquest of Ireland to Chris- 
tianity is unparallelled in the annals of the Church, in like 
manner, the prodigious number of her abbeys, and the sud- 
den fame they acquired for piety and learning, not only in 
Ireland, but throughout Europe, are historic facts, which the 
concurrent testimony of all antiquity unanimously proclaims. 
The tradition of founding religious houses was handed down 
by the Fathers of the Irish Church and their successors, so 
that before the Danes landed on our shores, almost every 
locality in Ireland was provided with its monastic school. 
At first these establishments had no great pretensions to 
architectural beauty.* They consisted of a number of 
wooden houses or cells for the monks, a damhliag, or stone 
church, a common refectory, a central house for the abbot, a 
“ scriptorium ”, where the monks used to write, and a large 
apartment where the poor were fed and hospitality dispensed 



* Speaking of the early Irish monasteries. Dr. Petrie remarks ( Round 
Towers , p. 4 1 6) : “ It is clear, however, that in the earliest monastic estab- 
lishments in Ireland, the abbot, clergy, and monks, had each their separate 
cells, which served them as habitations, and that such other houses, as the 
house for the accommodation of strangers, the kitchen, etc., were all separate 
edifices, surrounded by a cashel, or circular wall, and forming a kind of 
monastery, or ecclesiastical town, like those of the early Christians in the 
East, and known among the Egyptians by the name of Laura". In page 422 
he adds, “ But it is obvious that there were at the same time in Ireland, 
almost innumerable cornobitic establishments, in which vast numbers of monks 
lived in communities, and had everything in common, as at Bangor, where, it 
is stated, there were no less than three thousand monks; at Itahin, where St. 
Cnrthagh had eight hundred and sixty-seven monks, who supported themselves 
by the labour of their own hands. Y et it seems certain that such communities, 
unlike those in the East, of whom Epiphanius speaks, did not dwell in any 
single building, but in a multitude of separate cells, arranged in streets in the 
viemity of the church; and hence, tradition points out to this day tho situa- 
tion of such streets, adjacent to the abbey churches, and called such in many 
parts of Ireland. Such communities would, however, require at least one 
large building, to answer the purpose of a common refectory; and that they 
had such, is proved by innumerable references in the Irish annals, and in the 
oldest of tho Irish ecclesiastical authorities. It will be seen that the name of 
such a building was ProintUeach, or dining-house”. See also Duffy's Catholic 
Magazine, p. 155. 
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to the wayfarer and the stranger. In course of time, num- 
bers of the people gathered round these homes of industry 
and prayer; so that, to her monasteries Ireland is indebted 
for the origin of her cities and towns. Thus we find that 
Kildare owes its origin to St. Brigid,* Trim to St. Loman, 
Slane to St. Erk, Glendaloch to St. Coemgcn, Tuam to St. 
Jarlath, Armagh to St Patrick, Derry to St. Columba, Cork 
to St. Findbarr, Lismore to St. Carthagh, and so on of many 
others. Hence, the venerable O'Conor observes :t “The 
monks spread themselves over the whole face of the land, 
and edified everywhere by the sanctity of their lives. They 
fixed their habitations in deserts, which they cultivated with 
their own hands, and in course of time rendered the most 
delightful spots in the kingdom. Those deserts became well 
peopled cities ; and, it is remarkable enough , that to the monks 
we owe so useful an institution, in Ireland, as bringing great 
numbers together in one civil community ”. 

“ It was, in fact, the monasteries", say9 Dr. Petrie , X “ that 
usually gave birth to the towns, not the towns to the monas- 
teries; and the destruction which fell upon the primitive 
establishments, has, in most instances, been followed by the 
decline of these, their constant appendages". 

RULES. 

As to the rules by which these communities were regulated, 
it seems most probable, they were modelled on such as were 
practised in the monasteries of Tours and Lerins, where St. 
Patrick received his education. “ The religious houses in 

* “Innumerable convents of women”, says Montalembert, “trace' their 
origin to the Abbess of Kildare: wherever the Irish monks have penetrated, 
from Cologne to Seville, churches have been raised in her honour; and wher- 
ever, in our own time, .British emigration spreads, the name of Brigid points 
out the women of Irish race. Deprived by persecution and poverty of the 
means of erecting monuments of stone, they testify their unshaken devotion 
to that dear memory, by giving her name to their daughters — a noble ami 
touching homage made by a rnce, always unfortunate and always faithful, to 
a saint who was like itself, a slave, and like itself a Catholic. The produc- 
tiveness of the monastic germ planted by Patrick and Brigid was prodigious. 
In his own lifetime, the apostle of Ireland was astonished to find, that lie 
could no longer number the sons and daughters of chieftains, who had em- 
braced cloistral life at his bidding ” — Monks of the IFest, vol. ii., p. 395. 

t O’Conor’s Dissertations, p. 201. X Round Towers of Ireland, p. 34. 
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Ireland”, says Dr. Lanigan, “ were both monasteries and 
colleges, in which the sciences, particularly theological, were 
taught, and young men educated for the active services of 
the Church; and in this respect, the monastic system of 
Ireland differed from that of Egypt, and from the Benedic- 
tine institution, as originally formed and observed” — vol. ii., 
p. 19. The duties of the Irish monks were both contem- 
plative and active, that is to say, they spent a portion of 
their time in silence, meditation, prayer, and other religious 
exercises, and also at manual labour, tilling the land, and 
working at their various trades.* Some performed the du- 
ties of the mission, administered the sacraments, preached, 
lectured, taught the arts and sciences, compiled the civil 
and ecclesiastical annals of the country, and transcribed the 
Scriptures and the classics. 

About the twelfth century the Irish monasteries seem to 
have very generally adopted the rule of the Canons Regular 
of St. Augustine. 

“The transition”, says Dr. Lanigan, “ was not difficult; for 
the old Irish rules did not, in substance, differ much from that of 
the said canons, iuasmuch as they were not as strictly monastical 
as those of the Egyptian, Basilian, or Benedictine monks, aud 
allowed, without particular dispensation, the union of the active 
service of the Church, such as practised by the secular clergy, 
with the observance of monastic regulations, which, although 
varying more or less, were, as I have often remarked, founded 
on the system which St. Patrick had seen followed in Lerins and 
at Tours, and which he introduced into Ireland. Now the 
characteristic feature of the Canons Regular, which distinguishes 

* A writer in Duffy's Magazine (vol. L, p. 155) well remarks. “ The morning 
devotions over, some went to the schools to lecture, some to the country to 
missionary labour, some to the church for a day of meditation, and some to 
the refectory to give alms and attend the visitors and travellers. Those 
skilled in psalmody succeeded each other in the choir. Good transcribers 
and illuminators had full occupation in the scriptorium. The infirmaries 
busied some, the hall of mendicants others, while, as we have scon, agricul- 
tural and manufacturing pursuits occupied no inconsiderable number. Thus 
revolved for centuries their sweet harmonious round of duties, so useful, 

peace-bringing, and solemn The Irish was a monastic Church. Most 

of its prelates were abliots, and most of its priests monks. It was founded 
by monks and it grew and flourished under them. It organized by monas- 
teries taught l>y monasteries, and worked by monasteries”. 
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them from monks emphatically so called, is, that, although they 
make vows and are bound to observe certain laws similar to 
those of the monks, they are capable of practising' the functions 
which usually belong to the secular clergy. Yet the system of 
the ancient Irish communities was much more severe than that 
of the Canons Regular, as is clear from the Rule of St. Colum- 
banus, which was taken from those of the monasteries in Ireland, 
particularly that of Bangor, of which that great saint had been 
a member”* — vol. iv, p. 348. 

The Irish monasteries were therefore the homes of reli- 
gion, education, and industry. They were usually founded 
in the derg , the cluain , and the disert, in consequence of 
the solitude of these places ; and by the untiring labour of 
the monks, the barren mountain was converted into a profi- 
table farm, the gloomy forest into a garden, and the lonely 
island into a paradise. Kings and princes, the wealthy and 
benevolent, seeing what numbers were gratuitously relieved 
and educated, wlmt comfort and blessings were diffused 
amongst the poor, made the monasteries the vehicle of their 
alms, and thus augmented their usefulness. Many of the 
wealthy, retiring from the storms and turmoil of life to these 
abodes of peace and piety, brought with them a portion of 
their riches; so that in a brief period Ireland was covered 
with establishments of literature and virtue, of hospitality 
and charity, where the child of genius, unbefriended by the 
world, had a home, where the ascetic had an asylum, and 
the destitute and alllieted a place of comfort and consolation. 
Under the shadow of these cloisters saints grew up, prac- 
tised in virtue, inured to labour, skilled in sacred and pro- 
fane learning, and, when called to a more extensive sphere, 
they edified the faithful by the holiness of their lives, they 
confounded the unbeliever by the depth of their learning, 
and they were pillars of light in the war of religion with 
the powers of Hell. Hence the learned Gorres, the German 
historian, writes of the Irish monasteries of these ages: 

“When we look into the ecclesiastical life of this people, we 
are almost tempted to believe that some potent spirit had trans- 

* For tlic rigid discipline and penitential practices of the ancient Irish 
monks, see Lonigan’a Ecclesiastical History , vol. iv., chap. 32. 
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ported over the sea the cells of the valley of the Nile, with all 
their hermits — its monasteries with all their inmates, and settled 
them down in this western island ; an island which , tn three 
centuries, gave #80 saints to the Church, won over to Christianity 
the North of Britain and a large part of Germany, and, while it 
devoted the utmost attention to the sciences, cultivated with 
especial care the mystical contemplation in her communities, as 
well as in the saints whom they produced”. 

The Irish monks paid great attention to calligraphy, 
illumination of manuscripts,* and the compilation of the 
civil and ecclesiastical annals of the country, and to this 
laudable diligence must be attributed the fact that no people 
in Europe has a more ancient or authentic history than the 
Irish nation. Hence, Edmund Spenser, the celebrated 
poet, who was chief secretary of Ireland, yielding to the 
force of authority, observes : 

“ It is certain that Ireland hath had the use of letters very 
anciently, and long before England” — View of the State of Ireland, 
p. 29. 

And Sir James Mackintosh adds: 

“ The Irish nation possesses genuine history several centuries 
more ancient than any other European nation possesses in its 
present spoken language”. 



* For Giraldus Cambrensis’ description of the Book of Kildare, see 
Top. Hib., ii. 38. Consult also O'Conor, Rer. Hib. Scr., voL L ; Epistola 
Nuncupatoria, vol. iv. pp. 130, 139; the Works of Dr. F. Keller; and 
Dr. Reeves’s learned notes on the interesting paper of Dr. Wattenbach. On 
the employment of Irish monks in scriptio, see the note in Rev. Dr. Reeves’s 
Adamnan, p. 353. The Sacred Scriptures, theology, philosophy, classics, and 
psalmody were studied and professed with especial care in our Irish monas- 
teries. Of the languages, the Greek and Latin were cultivated, and, by 
many, the Hebrew. “The reliqncs of Irish authors" (in Latin), says Rev. 
Dr. Reeves, “are very respectable and sometimes beautiful; as of Sedulius 
the poet, circ. 474; Socundinus, circ. 615; Cumminnus, 634; Augustin, circ. 
652; Ailernn, circ. 635; Adamnan, circ. 685; Dungal, circ. 810; Sedulius 
Junior, circ. 818; Discuil, circ. 825; Johannes Scotus, circ. 858”. Dr. 
Watte ubach’s Paper, note, p. 3. On the cultivation of Greek by the Irish, 
see Reeves’s Adamnan, p. 354. 

The Irish monks spent several hours each day transcribing books, and were 
most careful in rendering their transcripts correct. “ How ungrateful", says 
Dr. Lanigan, “ are some modem pettifoggers in literature to those good and 
indefatigable monks, who have preserved for us so many monuments of 
ancient learning, history, poetry, etc.” — vol. iv. p. 356. 
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The learned Camden admits : 

“From thence (Ireland) our old Saxon ancestors seem to have 
had the form of their letters, as they plainly used the same 
characters which are at present in use among the Irish”. 

Of the Saxon language, Dr. Johnson, one of the best 
authorities, observes: 

“ What was the form of the Saxon language, when, about the 
year 450, they first entered Britain, cannot now be well known. 
They seem to have been a people without learning, and, very 
probably, without an alphabet” — Preface to Dictionary. 

Lord Littleton, in his Life of Henry the Second , states 
this fact more distinctly : 

“ A school was formed at Armagh, which soon became very 
famous. Many Irish went from thence to convert and teach 
other nations. Many Saxons out of England resorted thither 
for instruction, and brought from thence the me of letters to their 
ignorant countrymen" . He also adds : 

“We learn from Bede, an Anglo-Saxon, that about the 
seventh century, numbers, both of the noble and second rank 
of English, left their country, and retired out of England into 
Ireland, for the sake of studying theology, or leading there a 
stricter life; and all those, he affirms, the Scots (i.e. the Irish) 
most willingly received and maintained at their own charge; supply- 
ing them with books , and being their teachers without fee or reward; 
which is a most honourable testimony, not only to the learning, 
but also to the hospitality and bounty of that nation”. 

“ It was in reference to this period”, says O’Driscoll, “that 
Ireland, by the unanimous consent of the European nations, 
was placed in the rank of a third empire ; the Koman, the Con- 
stantinopolitan, and the Irish. Is this any evidence of her 
worth and renown? It wrns not, surely, her extent, or her con- 
quests in the world, that gave her this high place ? Iler’s was 
not an empire purchased by the tears and sufferings of other 
nations, but by benefits conferred upon them. Her triumphs 
were peaceful triumphs, and such as in comparison with which 
Cressy, Agincourt, and Waterloo fade into nothing. It is a 
vulgar thing to subdue a nation. Have not the Goths, and the 
Huns, and the Turks, and the Tartars done this? But to give 
refuge to many people, to instruct many nations — these are 
triumphs worthy of empire.' The claim of Ireland to a third 
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empire was established at the Council of Constance,* and it was 
more glorious than the other two, for it was the empire of intel- 
lect and benevolence” — Views of Ireland , vol. ii., p. 104. 

Speaking of this period, Dr. Wattenbach, an eminent 
German antiquary, contributes the following important tes- 
timony : 

“ But, along with the Christian religion, there was brought in 
by the numerously immigrating British, Gaulish, and Roman — 
nay, perhaps even Egyptian — clergy, the learning of the Latin 
Church, and various new arts, among this already somewhat ad- 
vanced and accomplished people. They learned how to build 
with more elegance and durability ; how to use lime and mortar ; 
how to turn arches; likewise, how to manufacture costly vessels 
for the service of the Church. In particular, they also learned 
the Greek and Latin languages and letters. With singular in- 
dustry, they multipled the manuscripts of old authors which 
were brought to them, and soon gained the reputation of being 
the most skilful scribes of the age. Numerous monasteries were 
speedily erected; in Bangor alone there were at one time three 
thousand monks. Their superiors possessed episcopal authority, 
and they steadfastly maintained the strictest discipline. Self- 
denial was familiar to them, but it was accompanied with great 
activity in the pursuit of knowledge, and always with a parti- 
cular fondness and great talent for music.f Such was the state 

* The Council of Constance was convened by Pope John the Twenty-third 
in the year 1414. At this council the French and English ambassadors con- 
tended for precedency, and the decision was given in favour of England, on 
the ground of Ireland’s great antiquity and preeminence. Archbishop Usher 
thus narrates it : “In the year 1417, when the legates of the king of Eng 
land and the French king's ambassadors fell at variance in the Council of 
Constance for precedency, the English orators, among other arguments, 
alleged this also for themselves: 1 It is well known that the whole world is 
divided into three parts — to wit, Asia, Africa, and Europe. Europe is divided 
into four kingdoms, namely, the Roman, for the first; the Constantinopoliton, 
for the second ; the third, the kingdom of Ireland , which is now translated 
with the English; and the fourth, the kingdom of Spain. Whereby it ap- 
pcaretli that the king of England and his kingdom are of the more eminent 
ancient kings and kingdoms of all Europe’. ”... When Sir Robert Wing- 
field was ambassador from England to the Emperor Maximilian, he found at 
Constance the record of this proceeding among the acts of the Council, and 
had it printed at Louvain in 1517. It was reprinted in London in 1690. See 
Usher, Brit. Ec. Ant, cap. xi. (Wks., v., p. 38); Harris’s 1 Fa re’s Antiquities, 
p. 173. 

t Ireland was, in truth, the “Land of Song”. Wo might adduce innumer- 
able witnesses to testify to our superior cultivation of music, “ ere the hand of 
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of Ireland during the sixth and seventh centuries of our era. It 
was thus at a time when the whole western world seemed irrecover- 
ably sunk in barbarism; when the Roman Empire, after a hard 
and protracted struggle, had been at last subdued by the ever- 
recurring assaults of the Germanic nations, and when these 
latter, though very eager to acquire the olden civilization, had 
no strength as yet to maintain it ; when also the Merovingian 
kingdom, after brilliant beginnings, fell away into distraction, 
which daily increased, for corruptions of every kind, barbarism, 
and senselessness seemed everywhere to prevail ; it teas at this 
time that Ireland almost alone , ajj'orded a refuge for the remnants 
of the old civilization: and when the Anglo-Saxons were con- 
verted to Christianity by Rome, they crossed over to the Sacred 
Isle in multitudes, in order there to become scholars under these cele- 
brated teachers in the monasteries of the Scots" (j. e. Irish). 

“ The kings, the chiefs, the warlike and impressionable people 
of Green Erin”, says Montalembert, ‘‘listened to St. Patrick, 
followed him, and testified towards him that impassioned vene- 
ration which has been the most popular tradition of the Irish, 
and which thirteen centuries have not lessened. After thirty- 
three years of apostleship he died, leaving Ireland almost entirely 
converted, and, moreover, filled with schools and communities 
destined to become a nursery of missionaries for the West. . . 

. . . The monasteries founded by St. Patrick became the 

asylum and centre of Celtic poetry. When once blessed and 
transformed, says an old author (La Villamarque, Legende Cel- 
tique, p. 109), the songs of the bards became so sweet that the angels 
of God leant down from Heaven to listen to them, and this explains 
the reason why the harp of the bards has continued the symbol 
and emblazonry of Catholic Ireland” — Monks of the West, author- 
ized translation, vol. ii., pp. 391, 392. 

the stranger lay heavy upon us”; but, limited as we are in space, we will con- 
fine ourselves to one authority. Giraldus Cambrensis, the hired libeller of 
Ireland, thus admits the superiority of our music at the time of the English 
invasion : “ This people, however, deserves to be praised for their successful 
cultivation of instrumental music, in which their skill is, beyond comparison, 
superior to that of every nation we have seen. For tlicir modulation is not 
drawling and morose, like our instrumental music in Britain, hut the strains, 
while they are lively and rapid, are also smooth and delightful. It is 
astonishing how the proportionate time of the music is preserved, notwith- 
standing such impetuous rapidity of the fingers; and how, without violating 
a single rule of the nrt in running through shakes and slurs, and variously 
intertwined organizing or counterpart, with so sweet a rapidity, so unequal an 
equality of time, so apparently discordant a concord of sounds, the melody is 
harmonized and rendered perfect" — Top. Hib. 
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The schools* of Ireland were in those early ages so 
celebrated, that they were frequented by young men, not 
only from England and Scotland, but from various parts of 
Europe ; and such were the hospitality, charity, and phi- 
lanthropy of the Irish monks, that they supplied food, 
clothes, education, and even books, gratuitously , to the 
strangers who flocked to Ireland from distant lands. The 
venerable Bede, an Anglo-Saxon monk of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, thus accords testimony to the sanctity, 
learning, and hospitality of our monastic schools : 

“During the time of Finan and Colman, many nobles and 
others of the English nation were living in Ireland, whither they 
had repaired either to cultivate the sacred studies, or to lead a life 
of greater strictness. Some of them soon became monks ; others 



* A writer in Dufy's Catholic Magazine (July, 1847), one who thoroughly 
understood the Monastic History of Ireland, makes the following remarks: 

“Next to religion, which, we need scarcely add, is itself the best stimulus 
to intellect, scholastic education was, as we havo seen, the great object of 
monachism. The monks, discerning the importance of nurturing the intel- 
lectual as well as the moral attributes of man, and the wisdom of preserving 
and increasing antique civilization, which past ages hnd produced, and having 
command of the youth of their own and foreign lands, exerted all their in- 
fluence in creating a high-toned intellectual and scholastic movement. They 
resumed and renovated that Catholic philosophy which the Augustines and 
Ambroses had originated j and they trained such minds as Dungall, Clcmucb, 
and Erigena, who, to tliis moment, and through the long series of mediaeval 
philosophers, exercise a potent and appreciable sway. They encouraged the 
cultivation of the imaginative and artistic powers, and produced men like 
Scdulius and Alcuinus, whoso glorious hymns (‘A solus ortu Car dine ; Cru- 
de /is, Decodes, Durum'), are every day chanted in our churches. They 
tAugkt those languages which open the stores of ancient thought and learn- 
ing; and we sec in the sixth century St. Colum banns writing in Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, and showing, by numerous quotations and criticisms, a profound 
and scholarly knowledge of the classics in each tongue; and in the ninth age, 
Dungall reviving the graces of style and the polish of polite literature, and 
combining with them still more extensive erudition. And they studied the 
exact sciences, and sent forward such men as Virgilius of Saltzburg, who was 
the first modern that discovered the sphericity of the Earth and the existence 
of the antipodes. 

“ Undoubtedly, then, to this mighty religious and intellectual institution, 
spreading over the island, with its network of affiliations and connections, 
alliances and weapons, studies, genius, and rewards — its myriad hands and 
beads and hearts — is to be attributed that civilization which made * Insula 
Sacra' loved of the Phoenician voyager, the 1 Insula doctorum et sanctorum' 
of mediaeval Europe. Each of these monasteries was, in its own district, * a 
flame on the hill-top,' sentinelling the provinces, startling the wicked, cheer- 
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were better pleased to apply to reading and study, going about 
from school to school through the cells of the masters ; and all 
of them were most cheerfully received by the Irish, who supplied them 
gratis with good books and instruction ” — His. Eccles., iii. 27. 

“ No men”, says Camden, “ came up to the Irish monks, in 
Ireland and in Britain, for sanctity and learning ; and they sent 
forth swarms of holy men all over Europe , to whom the monas- 
teries of Luxueil in Burgundy, Pavia in Italy, Wurtzburgh in 
Franconia, St. Gall in Switzerland, etc., etc., owe their origin. 

The Saxons also, at that time, flocked to Ireland 

from all quarters, as to a mart of literature. Whence we fre- 
quently meet in our writers of the lives of the saints : ‘ such a 
one was sent over to Ireland for education’ ; and in the life of 
Fulgenus {Collectanea de liebus Hiber , book i., p. 112) : 

‘ Exemplo patrum commotus, amore legendi, 

Ivit ad Hibemos, sophia mirabile claros’. 



ing the good, and beaconing the struggling, lighting up the gloom of 
ignorance, and preserving always around it a genial moral atmosphere of 
sanctity and learning. And, betimes, they grew to be Might-fountains’, to 
which the holiest and wisest of Europe’s sons came to kindle their lamps, 
from which a Willibroid, a Boniface, an Alfred, a Bede, a Dunstan, caught 
the enthusiasm for which tme men bless their names on Earth, and angels 
claim companionship with them in Heaven”. 

In a very ancient catalogue cited by Dr. O’Connor ( Prolegomena , pars, ii., 
p. 93), the monasteries are thus characterized : “ The head of Ireland, Armagh ; 
the arts of Ireland, Clonmacnoise ; the happiness of Ireland, Kildare; the 
learned of Ireland, Bangor; the joy of Ireland, Kells; the eye of Ireland, 
Tallnght; the litanies of Ireland, Lismorc; the difficult language of Ireland, 
Cork ; the cemetery of Ireland, Glendalough”, etc., etc — Camlrrensis Eversus, 
edited by Dr. Kelly, note, vol. i., p- 173. 

The learned Bonaventure Maroni thus describes the great conflux of 
foreigners to the school of Lismore : 

“ Undique convcniunt procures, quos dulce trahebat 
Disccndi studium, major num cognita virtus, 

An laudata forct. Celeres vastissima Rhcni 
Jam vada Teutonici, jam deseruere Sicambri ; 

Mittit ab extremo gelidos Aquilone Boeinos 
Albis et Averni coeunt, Batnvique frequentes, 

Et quicumque colunt alta sub rupe Gehennas. 

Non omnes prospectnt Arar Rhodanique tluenta 
Helvetios ; multos desiderat ultima Thule, 

Certatim hi properant diverso tramitc ad urbem 
Lismoriam, juvenis primos ubi transigit annos”. 

Usher’s Primordium, p. 755. 

Aldhelm of Malmesbury, a Saxon writer, describes our country in 690, as 
“ rich in the wealth of science”, and “ as thickly set with learned men as th* 
poles are with stars’ — Sylloge Episl. Hib., xiiL 
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‘ By his ancestors’ bright example moved, 
lie sought abroad the learning which he loved, 

And in Hibernia skilful masters found, 

Whose wisdom is through all the world renowned’.” 

We have seen that the faith planted in Ireland by St. 
Patrick, in the fifth century, took deep root in our land, 
and produced a wonderful development of literature and 
religion; we have seen that the practice and tradition of 
encouraging monasticism were earnestly adopted and faith- 
fully carried out by his successors and by the other great 
founders or fathers of the ancient Irish Church; we nave 
seen how the fame of our schools attracted here the Briton, 
the Saxon, the German, and the Gaul — that these strangers 
were fed, clad, educated, without fee or reward, and that 
even books were gratuitously supplied to them by the Trish 
monks; we have seen how the learning, sanctity, philan- 
thropy, aud hospitality of ancient Ireland elicited the ap- 
plause of admiring Europe, and how all antiquity, with one 
voice, hailed our country as the “ Insula Sanctorum et 
Doctorum”. We come now to consider the spiritual in- 
vasions of ancient Catholic Ireland — the legions of learned 
and holy men whom she sent forth to Christianise Europe — 

In the litany of St. Aengus the Culdee, written at the end of the eighth 
century, he invokes the intercession of numberless saints : Romans, Italians, 
Egyptians, Gauls, Germans, Britons, Saxons, Piets, and natives of other Innds, 
who were buried in Ireland, and venerated in consequence of the holiness of 
their lives. 

Moreri, in his Historical Dictionary , thus stuns tip the ancient literary and 
religious fame of Ireland : “ Ireland has given the most distinguished pro- 
fessors to the most famous universities of Europe — as Claudius Clements to 
Paris; Alcuinus to Pavia, in Italy; Johannes Scot us Erigena to Oxford, in 
England. The English Saxons received from the Irish their characters or 
letters, and with them the arts and sciences that have flourished since among 
these people, as Sir James Ware proves in his treatiso on the Irish Writers, 
book L, chap. 13, where may be seen an account of the celebrated academies 
and public schools which were maintained in Ireland in the seventh, cightlc, 
ninth, and tenth ages, which were resorted to, particularly by the Anglo- 
Saxons, the French, and ancient Britons, i cho were all received there with 
greater hospitality than in any other country of the Christian world'. Hence, 
Sir James Ware remarks: “ It is evident from ancient writers of undeniable 
credit, that there were formerly in Ireland several eminent schools, or, as we 
now call them, universities, to which the Irish and Britons, and at length the 
Gauls and Saxons flocked, as to marts of good literature ” — Antiquities of 
Ireland, p. 240. 
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the success which attended their preaching and teaching, in 
whatever land they planted the symbol of redemption, and 
the respect and benediction in which their memories have 
been embalmed in the traditions of Europe to the present 
day. That a matter of such great historical interest and 
laudable national pride, may be placed outside the range of 
controversy, we will adduce, in limine , a few foreign wit- 
nesses, who can neither be suspected of partiality or exagge- 
ration. 

The venerable Bede, an Anglo-Saxon, speaking of the 
departure of St. Column and the Irish monks from Lindis- 
fame, pays them the following tribute, which is equally 
applicable to the Irish missioners in general of that period : 

“ The place which he (Colman) governed, shows how frugal 
he and his predecessors were, for there were very few houses 
besides the church found at their departure, indeed no more 
than were barely sufficient for their daily residence ; they had 
also no money, but only some cattle ; for if they received any 
money from rich persons, they immediately gave it to the poor, 
there being no need to gather money or provide houses for the 
entertainment of the great men of the world, for such never 
resorted to the church except to pray and hear the Word of 
God. . . . For the whole care of those teachers was to serve 
God, not the world ; to feed the soul, and not the stomach” — 
Ec. Hist., book iii., chap. 26. 

In lib. iii., chap. 3, of the same history, Bede tells us 
that numbers were daily coming into Britain from the 
country of the Scots (Irish), preaching the word of God 
with great devotion. 

Enc of Auxerre, a French writer of the ninth century, 
in his letter to Charles the Bald, is so astonished at the 
number of saints and scholars whom Ireland sent at this 
time to the Continent, that he asks : 

“ What shall I say of Ireland, which, despising the dangers 
of the deep, is migrating, with almost her whole train of philo- 
sophers, to our coasts ?” 

St. Bernard* writes, that : 

• “ In exteras etiam nationes, quasi inundationc facta ilia sc sanctorum 
examina effuderunt" — Vita S. Malach, c. 5. 
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“From Ireland, as from an overflowing stream, crowds of 
holy men descended on foreign nations”. 

Lord Lyttleton, whom we quoted before, adds : 

“ Great praise is likewise due to the piety of those Irish 
ecclesiastics, who ( as we know from the clear and unquestionable 
testimony of many foreign writers) made themselves the apostles 
of barbarous heathen nations, without any apparent inducement 
to such hazardous undertakings, except the merit of the work. 
By the preaching of these men, the Northumbrians, the East 
Angles, and the Northern Piets, were converted. Convents were 
also founded by them in Burgundy Germany, and other foreign 
countries, where they distinguished themselves by the rigid 
integrity and purity of their lives; so that Ireland, from the 
opinion conceived of their sanctity, was called the country of 
saints”. 

Mosheim, the German Protestant historian, volunteers the 
following important testimony : 

“That the Irish were lovers of learning, and distinguished 
themselves in those times of ignorance, beyond all other Euro- 
pean nations, travelling through the most distant lands with a 
view to improve and communicate their knowledge, is a fact 
with which I have been long acquainted ; as we see them in the 
most authentic records of antiquity , discharging with the highest 
reputation and applause the functions of doctors in France, 
Germany, and Italy” — Hist. Eccl., cent, viii., chap. 3, note. 

Mezerai, a French historian of the seventeenth century, 
adds: 

“Trough the labour of their hands frightful and unculti- 
vated deserts became soon converted to most agreeable retreats; 
and the Almighty seemed particularly to favour ground culti- 
vated by such pure and disinterested hands. Shall I mention 
that to their care we are indebted for what remains of the history 
of those days ?" — Histoire de France , tom. i., p. 118. 

Dr. Johnson, the great English lexicographer and critic, 
remarks : 

“ Dr. Leland begins his history too late ; the ages which 
deserve inquiry are those times, for such there were , when Ireland 
was the school of the West, the quiet habitation of sanctity and 
literature” — Boswell’s Life , anno 1777. 
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Thierry, in his History of the Norman Conquest, thus 
speaks of Ireland: 

“ In many things, especially in religion, they (the Irish) were 
enthusiasts, and willingly intermingled the Christian with their 
poetry and literature, which was perhaps the most cultivated in 
all western Europe. Their island possessed a multitude of saints 
and learned men, venerated alike in England and in Gaul ; for 
no country had furnished a greater member of Christian missionaries , 
animated by no other motive than pure zeal and an ardent 
desire of communicating to foreign nations the opinions and the 
faith of their native country. The Irish were great travellers, 
and always gained the hearts of those whom they visited by the 
extreme ease with which they conformed to their customs and 
way of life” — book x., p. 193. 

Dr. Wattenbacli, the German antiquary already quoted, 
tells his readers: 

“ But above all, the Irish went forth themselves into every part 
of the world. They filled England and the neighbouring islands ; 
even in Iceland their books and pilgrims’ staves were found by 
the Norwegians of later times. In France, they were everywhere 
to be met with ; and they made their way even into the heart of 
Germany. Their outward appearance was most striking, and 
the more so as they were still in the habit of painting their eye- 
lids Their whole outfit consisted of a cambutta or 

pilgrim’s staff, a leathern water-bottle, a wallet, and (what was 
to them their greatest treasure) a case containing some relies. 
In this guise they appeared before the people, addressing themselves 
to them everywhere with the whole power of their native eloquence. 
Some, as for instance Gallus, learned the language of the 
country ; the rest employed an interpreter when they preached 
before the laity ; but to ecclesiastics they spoke in the common 
language of the Latin Church. Columbanus and his companions, 
in a fearless and determined manner opposed the degenerate 
Merovingian clergy with their penitential sermons, and of course 
soon excited their bitter hatred ; while the people, with the most 
ardent veneration , flocked in multitudes to hear them. To the 
powerful hierarchy of the Franks, their presence in the country 
had become obnoxious, as it was the source of disadvantageous 
comparisons. But the kings received them with reverence, and 
gave them land to build monasteries on, for themselves and the 
numerous Franks and Romanized natives who gathered around 

8 * 
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not interrupted this ; the most bloody and implacable of perse- 
cutions has not shaken it ; the defection of all northern Europe 
has not led her astray ; and she maintains still, amid the splen- 
dours and miseries of modern civilization and Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy, an inextinguishable centre of faith, where survives, 
along with the completest orthodoxy, that admirable purity of 
manners which no conqueror and no adversary has ever been 
able to dispute, to equal, or to diminish. The ecclesiastical 
antiquity and hagiography of Ireland constitute an entire world 
of inquiry 

“ For shortly the monasteries at Bangor, Clonfert, and else- 
where, became entire towns, each of which enclosed more than 
three thousand cenobites. The Thebaid reappeared in Ireland, 
and the West had no longer anything to envy in the history of the 
E&t 

“ There was, besides, an intellectual development, which the 
Eremites of Egypt had not known. The Irish communities, 
joined by the monks from Gaul and Rome, whom the example 
of Patrick had drawn upon his steps, entered into rivalry with 
the great monastic schools of Gaul. They explained Ovid there; 
they copied Virgil ; they devoted themselves especially to Greek 
literature ; they drew back from no inquiry, no discussion ; they 
gloried in placing boldness on a level with faith 

“ A characteristic still more distinctive of the Irish nlonks, as 
of all their nation, was the imperious necessity of spreading 
themselves without, of seeking or carrying knowledge and faith 
afar, and of penetrating into the most distant regions to watch 
or combat paganism. This monastic nation, therefore, became 
the missionary nation per excellence. While some came to Ire- 
land to procure religious instruction, the Irish missionaries 
launched forth from their island. They covered the land and seas 
of the West. Unwearied navigators, they landed on the most 
desert islands ; they ovei-Jlowed the Continent with their successive 
immigrations ” — Monks of the West , vol. ii., pp. 389, 396, 397. 

Without quoting from Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum, Usher’s 
Prirnordium, or Dr. Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History, we 
might adduce similar testimony from the pages of Mabillon, 
the Bollandists, D’Orleans, Dr. Ray, Priueaux, Scaliger, 
Shuyd, and other foreign and disinterested authorities; from 
which we can conclusively demonstrate that the ancient 
literary and religious renown of Ireland is not a mere 
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national dream, or the exaggeration of rhpsodists and poets, 
but a stem historical fact, authenticated by all antiquity, 
and corroborated by the traditions of Europe to the present 
day. 

It has been calculated* that the Irish monks had thirteen 
monastic foundations in Scotland, twelve in England, seven 
in France, twelve in Armoric Gaul, seven in Lotharingia, 
eleven in Burgundy, nine in Belgium, ten in Alsatia, six- 
teen in Bavaria, six in Italy, and fifteen in Rhetia, Helvetia, 
and Suevia, besides many in Thuringia and on the left bank 
of the Rhine, between Gucldres and Alsatia. So that be- 
fore the Irish war-cry was heard at Staffardo, Marsiglia, 
Valenza, and Namur; before Irish blood ran in torrents at 
Steenkirk, Spire, Blenheim, and Malplaquet; before Irish 
valour shone conspicuous at Linden, Cremona, and Fonte- 
noy; before the Irish exiles — the historic Brigades — en- 
circled with fresh laurel the military glory of our nation, and 
elicited the sympathy and admiration of Europe by their 
bravery and fidelity, legions of Irish, on a holier mission, 
on a more sublime service, had, centuries before, given our 
country and our people a claim on the gratitude and bene- 
diction of the Christian world. Hence, Pope Benedict the 
Fourteenth, in a letter addressed to the Bishops of Ireland, 
dated the 1st of August, a.d. 1746, thus recognizes the piety 
and zeal of our early missioners and apostles :t 

“ Place before your eyes the most glorious and, 

to you, domestic examples of those numberless saintly bishops, 
who, replenished with charity and with a burning love for the 
salvation of souls, rendered Ireland illustrious by their zeal for 
the Catholic faith, and exhibited her to the world as a land 
abounding in sanctity and religion. Recall to your minds that 
immortal apostle of your nation St. Patrick, whom St. Celestine, 
our predecessor, sent amongst you, and in the history of whose 
apostolic missionary career, this amongst other triumphs stands 
recorded, that Ireland, which had hitherto been the seat of 
idolatry, becomes at once universally and deservedly celebrated 



* See chnp. xxi. of Camhrensis Eversus, edited by Rev. Dr. Kelly; Hn- 
verty's History of Ireland, p. 108; Stephen White's Apologia, passim. 
t Suppl. Ihb. Dom., p. 800. 
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as an island of saints But were we to enumerate all 

the saintly men, Columbanus, Kilian, Virgil, liumold, Gallus, 
and numberless others, who conveyed the Catholic faith from 
Ireland into other provinces, or, martyrs-like, rendered it glorious 
by their blood, we should encounter a task which would far ex- 
ceed the limits of this epistle. Let it suffice thus briefly to 
point out these few, that ye may the more easily recall to your 
minds the religion and sanctity of your forefathers”. ..... 

The Emperor Joseph the Second, having listened to a 
Latin oration delivered by the late Dr. Lamgan, then pro- 
fessor of Scripture, Hebrew, and Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Pavia, observed: 

“ That so young and so enlightened a professor reflected new 
lustre on the Irish nation, and reminded him of the ancient 
literary glory of that people".* 

Let us now briefly glance at some of the missionaries 
whom our monasteries sent forth cither to convert the 
heathen, to revive literature, or to enkindle quenched 
churches abroad. “ One singular and extraordinary fact”, 
remarks the Rev. Dr. Kelly ( Cambi'ensis Eversus , vol. ii., 
p. 653), “ namely, that to foreign sources almost exclusively, 
are we indebted for a knowledge of those Irish saints. From 
our native annals we could not know even their names, with 
very few exceptions’. ” 

Beginning with England and the neighbouring islands, 
we find that Diuma,t an Irishman, was the first bishop of 
Mercia, and he was succeeded by another countryman named 
Ccllach. St. Fursa planted Christianity at Burgcastle, in 
Suffolk. St. Maildulf, an Irishman, founded Malmesbury, 
which had hitherto been called Ingeborne. Dicul, an 
Irishman, founded the monastery of Bosenham ; St. Bees, 
in Cumberland, derives its name from Bega, an Irish virgin 
who established a cell there. St. Moninna is the patron 
saint of Burton-on-Trent, and St. Ciuran, called also Piran, 
is the patron of several churches in Cornwall. The famous 



* Rev. M. J. Brenan’s Ecclesiastical History , rol. ii. p. 427. 
t For notices of these emineut and holy men consult Father Colgan’sylcfa 
Sanctorum, and Dr. Lanigun's Ecclesiastical History; see also the sixteenth 
and eighteenth chapters of Cambrensus Eversus, edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Kelly. 

• 
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St. Cuthbert,* the patron saint of Durham, is, says Dr. 
Reeves, the Nullohc or Mochudrick of the Irish, a native 
of Leinster, and he received part of his training at Inhrypum, 
now Ripon, a monastery founded by the Scots (i.e. Irish). 
The church of Lindisfame was founded by Bishop Aidan, 
and he was succeeded by Finan, and he by Colman — all 
Irish. 

The celebrated St. Columba, or Columbkill, is justly 
reverenced as the apostle of the Piets and Scots ; he founded 
the monastery of Ily, or Iona, and, in addition to innume- 
rable other places, he was regarded as the patron saint of 
Mull, Tirce, Islay, Oronsay, and Lewis. Maccaldus, a 
native of Down, became bishop of Man in the lifth century. 
St. Donnan was the patron saint of Egg ; St. Maelrubha, of 
Skye ; St. Moluoc, of Lismore and Iiaasay ; St. Brendan, of 
Sell ; St. Molaise, of Arran ; SS. Catan and Blaan, of Bute. 
“ In fact”, says Dr. Reeves, “ there is scarcely an island on 
the west side of Scotland which does not acknowledge an 
Irishman as the founder of its church”. But not only to 
England and Scotland, to the Orkneys and Shetland Isles, 
but to Inis Thyle , the Ultima Thule of the Romans, to the 
island of Iceland,! our zealous and fearless missionaries, in 
those early ages, carried the lamp of faith. In a passage 
quoted by Johnston ( Antiq . Celto-Scand., p. 14) from the 
Landnamaboc , we find the following : 

“ Before Iceland was inhabited by the Norwegians, there were 
men there whom the Norwegians call Papa s, and who professed 
the Christian religion, and are thought to have come by sea from 
the West; for there were left by them Irish books, bells, and 
crooked staffs, and several other things were found which seemed 
to indicate that they were West-men. These articles were found 
in Papeya towards the east, and in Papyli”. 



* Usher, Ware, Colgan, Harris, Rothe, White, Fitzsimon, Albnti Butler, 
and many others, say that St. Cuthbert was a native of Ireland. Ware says 
he was bom at Keifs in Meath, or, ns some have said, at Kill-MochudricK, 
four miles distant from Dublin, and was the son of an Irish petty king (seo 
Harris’s Ware's Bishops , p. 138). The Bollandists ( St . Wvro—ith Mau), 
seem to acknowledge that Cuthbert was an Irishman. Mabillon, followed "by 
Dr. Lanignn, says he was a native of Northumbria (see Lanigau's Ecclesi- 
astical History , vol. iii., pp. 88, 90, etc.) 

t Seo Lanigau's Ecclesiastical History, voL i., p. 401 ; vol. iii, p. 220. 
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On this passage Dr. Lanigan remarks: 

“ As to the crooked staffs, they were of that kind which the 
ancient Irish had a particular veneration for, viz., those which 
had belonged to holy bishops, abbots, etc. Such was the famous 
staff of St. Patrick, that of St. Mura, and many others, which 
were considered as most valuable relics, so that it was usual, 
even until a late period, to swear by them. According to the 
above account, those Irishmen, who had lived in Iceland, were 
called Papa or Papas by the Norwegians. This might seem to 
have been a name invented by the old Norwegians for them, 
because they were in communion with the Pope. But it is 
more probable that it was that which was used by themselves, 
signifying clergymen. Instances occur in our history of not only 
bishops but abbots being called papa”. 

During those early ages, as we have seen, legions of Irish 
missionaries passed over to France, crossed the Alps, evan- 
gelized northern Italy, ascended the heights of Switzerland, 
penetrated the gloomy forests of Germany, and left after 
them wherever they trod, the footprints of their piety, learn- 
ing, and zeal. The learned Dr. Lynch has left us, in his 
Cambrensis Evers us (vol. ii., chap. 25), an interesting chapter, 
carefully culled from the ancient writers, from which the 
following is an extract: 

“ All the world knows that the Irish went over, not one by 
one, but in crowds, to Britain, Gaul, Belgium, and Germany, 
to convert the inhabitants of those regions to the Christian 
religion, and bring them under the obedience of the Koman 
Pontiff. A signal testimony to this fact is found in the letter 
of Eric of Auxerre to Charles the Bald : ‘ Need I mention 
Ireland, who, despising the dangers of the deep, emigrates to 
our shores, with almost the entire host of her philosophers ; the 
most eminent amongst them become voluntary exiles, to minister 
to the wishes of our most wise Solomon’. Such also is the 
testimony of St. Bernard : * From Ireland, as from an overflowing 
stream, crowds of holy men descended on foreign nations’. 
Walefridus Strabo says, ‘that the habit of emigrating had 
become a second nature to the Scoti’, namely the Irish, as I 
have already proved ; hence the just observation of Osborne, 
that the habit of emigrating had taken the strongest hold of the 
Irish ; for what the piety of other nations has made a habit, 
they have changed from habit into nature. Those holy emigra- 
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tions of the Irish were distinguished by a peculiarity never, or 
but very seldom, found among other nations. As soon as it 
became known that any eminent monk had resolved to under- 
take one of these sacred expeditions, twelve men of the same 
OTder placed themselves under his command, and were selected 
to accompany him ; a custom probably introduced by St. Patrick, 
who had been ably supported by twelve chosen associates in 
converting the Irish from the darkness of paganism to the light 
of the true faith. St. Kioch, nephew to St. Patrick, and walking 
in his footsteps, was attended in his sacred missions to foreign 
tribes and regions by twelve colleagues of his own order ; and 
when St. Rupert, who had been baptized by a nephew of St. 
Patrick, apostle of Ireland, departed to draw down the fertilising 
dews of true religion on pagan Bavaria, twelve faithful com- 
panions shared the perils and labours of his journey and mission. 
St. Finnian, bishop of Clonard, selected twelve from the thronged 
college of his disciples, to devote them in a special manner to 
establish and animate the principles of the Christian religion 
among the Irish, and hence they were styled by posterity the 
twelve apostles of Ireland. St. Columba was accompanied in 
his apostolic mission to Albany by twelve monks. Twelve 
followed St. Finbar in his pilgrimage beyond the sea?, and 
twelve St. Maidoc, bishop of Ferns, in one of his foreign 
missions. St. Colman Fin was never seen without his college • 
of twelve disciples. When the ceaseless eruptions of foreign 
enemies, or the negligence of the bishops, had well nigh extin- 
guished the virtue of religion in Gaul, and left nothing but the 
Christian Faith — when the medicine of penance and the love 
of mortification were found nowhere, or but with a few, ‘ then’, 
says Jonas, ‘ St. Columbanus descended on Gaul, supported by 
twelve associates, to arouse her from her torpor, and enlighten 
her sons with the beams of the most exalted piety. Twelve 
disciples followed St. Eloquius from Ireland to illumine the 
Belgians with the rays of faith ; twelve accompanied St. Willi- 
brod from Ireland to Germany ; the pilgrimage and labours of 
St. Farrannan in Belgium were shared by twelve faithful 
brothers of the cowl ; and the same number were fellow-exiles 
■with St. Macallan. Perhaps the reason why the Irish clung 
with such invincible attachment to this custom, was the number 
of the apostles chosen by our Saviour, and the same number of 
disciples appointed bythe Apostolic See to accompany Palladius 
to Ireland. 
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“ But it was not in companies of twelve alone that great men 
went forth from Ireland to plant or revive sound doctrine and 
discipline in foreign lands. Bodies far more numerous are also 
mentioned. St. Albert was accompanied by nineteen disciples ; 
sixty accompanied St. Brendan in his voyage in search of the 
land of promise ; St. Guigner, son of the King of Ireland, passed 
over to Britain with a noble band of seven hundred and seventy 
associates ; and St. Blaithmac, son of the King of Ireland, was 
followed thither by a good number of monks. St. Donnanus led 
away from his country fifty-two associates. Twenty-four disciples 
of St. Ailbe were sent by him to propagate the faith in Ireland. 
St. Emilius brought to the aid of St. Fursa at Lagny, a large 
body of their countrymen, and gave him wonderful aid in in- 
stilling the grace of God into the souls of man. St. Seizen was 
accompanied by seventy disciples to Armoric Britain ; and Alsace 
welcomed St. Florentius with Argobastus and Hildulpb. Irish 
saints are also found toiling in strange lands, in smaller num- 
bers, and fortifying them abundantly with the dew of their faith 
and virtues. In Italy there were Donatus of Fiesule, Andrew, 
and their sister St. Brigid of Opaca ; in Picardy, SS. Caidoc and 
Fricorius, otherwise Adrian ; at Rheiras, SS. Gibrian, Tressan, 
Hcelan, Abram, German, Veran, Petroan, Promptia, Possenna, and 
Iruda ; at Paris, Claude, Clement, and John; among the Morini 
• (of Boulogne), SS. Vulgan, Kilian, and Obod; in the territory of 
Beauvais, SS. Maura and Brigid, virgins and martyrs, and their 
brother Hyspad ; at Fusciria, SS. Marildis, virgin, and her brother 
Alexander. In Kleggon, a district in Germany, St. Northberga, 
with Sista and nine others of her children. At Ratisbon, SS. 
Marian, John, Candidus, Clement, Murcherdach, Magnoald, and 
Isaac. In Austrasia, SS. Kilian, Colonatus, and Totnan ; and St. 
Cadroe and his associates at Walcedore. These devoted their 
lives to the instruction of the people, and were celebrated for the 
miraculous favours obtained by their intercession. 

“ Though it would be too tedious to mention in detail the great 
number of our countrymen who were distinguished on the Conti- 
nent for their marvellous works and the sanctity of their lives, it 
would be unpardonable to omit them altogether. Not taking into 
account those who were canonized in Britain, nor those who went 
over to the continent in large bodies, we have in Italy, St. Cathal- 
dus, patron of Tarcntum, St. Donatus, patron of Fiesole, St. 
Emilian, patron of Faventum, and St. Frigidian of Lucca. Pavia 
honours John Albinus as the founder of her university, and St. 
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Ciunean is, above all other Irish saints, the favourite patron of 
Bo bio. 

“ In Gaul, St. Mansuetus is patron of Tulle, St. Finlag, abbot of 
St. Simphonan, patron of Metz, and St. Pnecordius of Corbie, 
situated between Amiens and l’eronne. Amiens honours St. For- 
censius, and Poitiers, St. Fridolinus, abbot of the monastery of 
St. Hilary. St. Elias is patron of Angouleme, St. Anatolius of 
Besan<;on, St. Fiacre of Meaux, St. Fursa of Peronne, and St. 
Laurence of Eu. Liege honours St. Memo, and Strasburg SS. 
Florentius and Arbogastus. In Bretagne, SS. Origin, Toava, 
Tenan, Gildas, Brioc, and many others are revered as patrons. In 
Iilieims and the surrounding district SS. Gibrian, Heran, German, 
Veran, Abran, Petran, and three sisters, are held in the highest 
veneration. ‘ In Burgundy, the vineyard of the Lord yielded an 
abundant harvest to the zeal of St. Columbanus, who founded there 
a great number of monasteries and colleges of monks, restored the 
true service of God, and left there after him Deicolus,Columbinus, 
and Anatolius’ — Flodoard, Hist. Rhemes , 

“ In Burgundy also St. Maimbode is honoured as a martyr. 

“In Belgium, you have in Brabant, SS. Rumold. Fredegand, 
Himelin, Pympia, and Gerebemus. In Flanders, SS. Levin, Gu- 
thagon, Columbanus ; in Artois, SS. Liugluio, Liuglianus, Kilian, 
Vulgan, Fursa, and Obodius ; in Hainault, SS. Ette, Adalgisus, 
Abel, Wasnulph, and Mombolus; in Namur, SS. Farennan and 
Eloquius; in Liege, SS. Ultan, Foillan, and Bertuin ; in Gueldress, 
SS. Wiro, Plechelm, and Othger ; in Holland, St. Hiero ; in 
Friesland, SS. Suitbert and Acca. , 

“ But Germany especially was the most flourishing vineyard of 
our saints. St. Albuin, or Witta, is honoured as apostle in Thu- 
ringia ; St. Disibode, at Treves; St. Erhard, in Alsace and Bavaria; 
St. Fridolin, in the Grisons of Switzerland ; St. Gall, among the 
Suabians, Swiss, and Rhoetians; St. John, in Mecklenburg; St. 
Virgil, at Salzburg ; St. Kilian, in Franconia ; St. Rupert, in part 
of Bavaria. From these saints these different places received the 
grace of faith and the sacred discipline of Christian virtue, and 
afterwards honoured the memory of their benefactors as the apos- 
tles of their nation. But these are not the only saints to whom 
the Germans send up their filial prayers ; equal honours are paid 
by them to some others of our countrymen. St. Albert is honoured 
at Ratisbon, SS. Deicola and Fintan at Constance, and St. Eusebius 
in Coire. The town and canton of St. Gall took their name from 
our countryman, St. Gall. ‘ This monastery’, says Munster, 
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‘ was the school of the noble and the peasant, and the nursery of 
a great number of learned men ; at one period it contained no less 
than one hundred and fifty students and brothers’. Ireland was, 
therefore, both the athenamrn of learning and the temple of holi- 
ness, supplying the world with literati and Heaven with saints. 
Truly doth she appear the academy of the Earth and the colony of 
Heaven. Was ever panegyric more appropriate than the words of 
Eric of Auxerre ? “ Need I mention Ireland, who, despising the 
dangers of the deep, emigrates to our shores, with almost the whole 
host of her philosophers ; the most eminent among them become 
voluntary exiles to minister to the tastes of our wisest Solomon ?” 

The great St. Columbanus is compared by Baronius to 
Ebas the Prophet ; St. Gallus, the founder of the Abbey of 
Gall, is reverenced as the apostle of the Allemanni or Suevi ; 
St. Kilian is venerated as the apostle and patron saint of 
Franconia; St. Aidan, bishop of Lindisfame, is regarded as 
the apostle of Northumberland; St. Romuald, apostle of 
Mechlin ; St. Virgilius, bishop and patron saint of Salzburg 
and apostle of Corinthia; St. Album or Witta, apostle of 
Thuringia; St. Alto, founder of Altmunster in Bavaria; 
John, bishop of Mecklenbirrgh, apostle of Sclavonia. The 
lives of any of these eminent Irishmen, and the services they 
rendered to religion and literature, would far exceed the 
limits of a lecture. 

Our countryman, St. Donatus, who was bishop of Fiesole, 
in Tuscany, about the middle of the ninth century, thus 
commemorates the land of his birth :* 

“ Far westward lies an isle of ancient fame, 

By nature blessed, and Scotia is her name ; 

Enroll’d in books ; exhaustless is her store 
Of veiny silver and of golden ore. 

Her fruitful soil for ever teems with wealth, 

With gems her waters, and her air with health. 

Her verdant fields with milk and honey flow, 

Her woolly fleeces vie with virgin snow : 

* For tlio original Latin verse, of which tho abovo is a translation see 
Usher’s Primordium, p. 1060; Colgan’s .4cfa, p. 2.'18; Ilarris’s Hare's 
Bishops, p. 15; Lanignn, vol. iii., pp. 280, 281, etc. The reader must remember 
that Ireland was then called Scotia. In the cathedral of Fiesole, over the 
nltar of St. Donatus, there is a picture of the saint in his pontifical robes, and 
attended by an Irish wolf-dog. For the inscription on his tomb, composed by 
himsolf, see Lanigun, vol. iii., p. 282. 
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Her waving furrows float with bearded corn, 

And amis and arts her envy’d sons adorn. 

No savage bear with lawless fury roves, 

Nor rav’nous lion, thro’ her peaceful groves ; 

No poison there infects, no scaly snake 
Creeps thro’ the grass, nor frog annoys the lake : 

An island worthy of its pious race, 

In war triumphant, and unniateh’d in peace”. 

Another countryman, St. Colman, is reverenced as the 
patron saint of Austria, and in memory of his life and mar- 
tyrdom an ode was written by John Stabius, historiographer 
of the Emperor Maximilian the First, of which the follow- 
ing is a translation : 

“ Undaunted Colman, greatly sprung 
From royal ancestors, is sung. 

Fair Austria’s guardian saint, a star 
From Scotia’s western clime afar. 

While he intent on pious calls 
Passed to the Solymocan walls, 

Abandoning his native soil 
And rest, to combat foreign toil, 

He scorn’d the regal pomp, the gem, 

The sceptre, crown, and diadem ; 

In other climes to serve the Lord, 

An exile of his own accord, 

Within his pure and faithful breast 
He gain’d the mansions of the blest. 

Through various nations while he pass’d 
At Rhoetia’s bounds arriv’d at last, 

The goodly memorable sage 
A victim fell to pagan rage”.* 

In fact, such was the reverence throughout Europe for 
Ireland, that Stephen White tells us that for the preceding 
one thousand years, “ there was not one cathedral church 
from the Grisons to the German Ocean, in which the 
festival of St. Brigid of Kildare was not kept on the 1st of 
February”. The same authority thus sums up the labours 
of our Irish continental apostles: 



* For the Latin ode, see Harris’s Ware's Writers, pp. 40, 41 ; also Lanigan's 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. Mi., pp. 440, 441. 
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“ Among the names of saints whom Ireland formerly sent 
forth there were, as I have learned from the trustworthy wri- 
tings of the ancients, one hundred and fifty now honoured as 
patrons of places in Germany, of whom thirty-six were martyrs ; 
forty-five Irish patrons in the Gauls, of whom six were martyrs ; 
at least thirty in Belgium ; forty-four in England ; thirteen in 
Italy ; and in Iceland and Norway eight martyrs, besides many 
others” — Apologia , Dr. Kelly’s edition, p. 24. 

For more extensive information on this subject I refer the 
reader to Colgan’s A da Sanctorum , Mabillon, the Bollandists, 
Ware, White’s Apolo</ia, Cambrensis Eversus, Lanigan’s Eccle- 
siastical History , Calendar of the Irish Saints, ami Irish His- 
tories, passim. On one subject more, intimately connected with 
the preceding, we will make a few observations, and then bring 
this lecture to a close. It was for many years a favourite study 
with Protestant antiquaries to prove that the ancient church of 
Ireland had been corrupted m the twelfth century;* that 
Popery, or Romanism, as they call it, had been introduced into 
Ireland with the Anglo-Normam invasion, and that previous 
to that time it was identical with Protestantism as at present 

S rofessed. The great champion of this novelty was Dr. 

ames Usher, Protestant Archbishop of Armagh, a man of 
great learning, wonderful research, deeply versed in the 
antiquities of his country, but who partook largely of the 
intolerant and persecuting spirit of the age. It is not our 
intention in the present lecture to unravel the varied tissue 
of sophistry by which Usher seeks to fence his position and to 
entangle his adversaries. We merely confine ourselves to 
a few leading arguments from which it will be sufficiently 
conclusive that the faith of the ancient Irish and of their 
descendants is the same, in other words, that the Church of 
Ireland before the Anglo-Norman invasion professed the same 
truths and acknowledged the same visible authority which 



* The latest theory makes the Irish Church bo corrupted in the year 600. 
See n very able and learned article, in refutation of this assertion, in the 
Dublin Review, June, 1846. The Rov. M. J. Brenan’s^4/j;>en</ir, Dr. Cullen’s 
E**ay, and this article in the Review are very conclusive on this subject. I 
have in this lecture merely glanced at some of the leading arguments. The 
reader will also find abundant materials in Lanigan's and Carew’s Ecclesias- 
tical Histories. 
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the Church of Ireland professes and acknowledges at the 
present day. 

That St. Patrick derived his mission and received his 



jurisdiction from Pope Celestine, is a fact testified to by all 
antiquity, and which Usher himself dare not deny. Thus in 
the fourth life of St. Patrick contained in Colgan’s Trias 
Thaumaturga, we read, “ Wherefore St. Germanus sent the 
blessed Patrick to Rome, that with the permission of the 
Bishop of the Apostolic See, he might go forth to preach, for 
order so requireth. But Patrick having arrived at Rome, 
was most honourably received by the holy Pope Celestine, 
and the relics of saints having been delivered to him, he was 
sent into Ireland by Pope Celestine”. 

Again, Eric in his life of St. Germain, writes: “ Germain 
directed Patrick to the holy Celestine, Pope of the city of 
Rome, by means of Segetius, his priest, who was to give a 
testimony of ecclesiastical probity for this most excellent man 
before the Holy See; and having in its judgment been ap- 
proved of, being supported by its authority and strengthened 
by its benediction, he repaired to the regions of Ireland”. 
Nennius also states: “He (Patrick) is sent by Celestine, 
Pope of Rome, to convert the Scots (Irish) to the faith of 
Christ”. 



Now will any one for a moment believe that St. Patrick 
preached a different doctrine from that believed in and pro- 
fessed by Pope Celestine, from whom he received mission and 
jurisdiction ? The doctrines, therefore, which St. Patrick 
taught to the Irish nation in the fifth century were those 
believed in and professed by Pope Celestine. Therefore the 
religion of the Irish of that century was identically the same 
as the religion of Rome. 

2. St. Patrick left an heirloom to the Irish Church, which, 
in all the disputations which have agitated our island, has 
ever been referred to and obeyed. Now one of the canons 
established by him — and one too which should set all con- 
troversy at rest — was: “ Si quae questiones in hac insula 
oriantur, ad Sedem Apostolicam referantur”. “ If any re- 
ligious disputes arise in our Church, let them be referred for 
decision to the Holy Sec”. This canon is thus copied by 
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Usher from an ancient book of the Church of Armagh:* “If 
any difficult cause should occur, which cannot be easily 
decided by the Irish Prelates and the See of Armagh, we 
have decreed that it shall be referred to the Apostolic See, 
that is, to the chair of the Apostle St. Peter, which hath die 
authority of the city of Rome”. • 

Now no people in the world ever held so tenaciously 
what had been handed down by their apostle as the Irish 
nation. The adherence to this canon demonstrates it, and 
the Paschal controversy is an illustration of it. In this con- 
troversy there was no question of faith, but merely of dis- 
cipline, and yet, before the Alexandrine cycle could be 
introduced to the Irish Church, the whole nation was in 
motion because it had not been introduced by St. Patrick. At 
first the Irish rejected the Alexandrine cycle as a novelty, 
because it did not correspond with what they had received 
from St. Patrick, and at the synod of Old Leighlin, when 
no conclusion could be arrived at regarding the Paschal 
question, it was proposed by the Fathers of the Irish Church, 
and instantly adopted by the whole assembly, to appeal to 
the Holy See, in accordance with the canon of St. Patrick 
and the traditions of our national Church. The elders said 
to their juniors: “ They (that, is their predecessors) charged 
us to receive with humility, and without hesitation, what- 
ever approved institutes are brought to us from the fountain 
of our baptism and of our wisdom, and from the successors 
of the apostles ; it is therefore our desire that the festival of 
Easter be observed after the custom of the universal Church”. 
It was resolved, therefore, that the controversy be referred 
to Rome, “ the head of cities”, and that for this purpose 
“ some wise and humble persons should be sent to Rome, 
as children to their mother'. 

“ It was decreed”, as Cummian relates, “ by our seniors, 
according to the command, that if any difference arise 
between cause and cause, and opinion vary between leprosy 
and no leprosy, they should go to the place which the Lord 
had chosen ; and if the cause was one of the ‘ causa: majores’, 
that it should be referred to the head of cities, according to 

* Sco page* 138 and 139 of this volume, and Professor O’Curry s comment 
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the synodical canon” (see Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History , 
vol. ii., pp. 371, 387 ; Carew’s Ecclesiastical History; Canv- 
brensis Eversus , vol. ii., p. 631 ; Rev. Mr. Brenan’s Ecclesi- 
astical History , vol. i. appendix). 

From the tenacity with which the Irish clung to a mere 
question of discipline, because they had received it from St. 
Patrick, we can imagine what a reclamation would have 
been raised, what resistance would have been given, if faith 
itself had been in danger. 

3. In those early ages we have seen that vast numbers of 
young men flocked to Ireland from all parts of Europe, 
either to acquire knowledge or to lead stricter lives under 
the Irish monks. Will any one believe that the Irish 
masters professed a different religion from their pupils ? If 
so, where is the proof? And if so, would British, Saxon, 
German, and French parents send their children to imbibe 
heresy, schism, or call it if you will a different form of 
Christianity, in our secluded island ? And if so, again, why 
is not this fact animadverted upon, or even alluded to, by 
the venerable Bede and others who bestow such eulogy on 
the learning and piety of the Irish monks? Why do not 
Lanfranc, St. Anselm, and St. Bernard, who inveigh against 
abuses, make no reference to the difference of doctrine? 
Therefore the religion of the ancient Irish was the same as 
the religion of Europe in those early ages. 

4. From the sixth to the twelfth centuries Ireland sent 
forth swarms of holy men, who preached the Gospel on 
every European soil, and attracted universal respect in con- 
sequence of their piety and learning. Now, these Irish 
missionaries preached and taught abroad the doctrines which 
they imbibed and professed at home. Could any man in 
his senses doubt this fact? Could any one conceive that 
St. Columbanus, St. Gallus, St. Rumold, St. Virgilius, St. 
Donatus, St. Kilian, and the hosts of other Irish apostles so 
eulogised by ancient writers, so hallowed in the recollections 
of the Church, so venerated in the countries which were the 
scenes of their apostolic labours, that these learned and holy 
men, after having been educated in our monasteries, and 
after leaving home and country to preach the Gospel, 
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apostatised as soon as they landed on the Continent, and 
commenced teaching a different religion from that which 
they believed in and professed at home? Common sense 
rejects such an absurdity. Now what doctrine did they 
preach abroad? All the monuments of antiquity bear un- 
mistakeable testimony to the identity of the faith of these 
missionaries with the churches of the Continent; and as all 
these churches acknowledged the primacy of the Holy See, 
therefore the Church of Ireland acknowledged it; as all 
these churches professed Catholic doctrine in its integrity, 
therefore the Church of Ireland professed it; as these Irish 
apostles have been always held in reverence and benediction 
by the Roman Church, therefore they were faithful in 
upholding her; and therefore, again, the religion of the 
ancient Irish in the centuries succeeding that in which St. 
Patrick lived, was the self-same as that of Rome and the 
churches subordinate to her, namely, the Catholic world. 

This argument acquires additional strength from the fact, 
that history has fortunately preserved the writings of some 
of our Irish continental apostles, and certainly no writer at 
the present day could express Catholic doctrine more signi- 
ficantly. We will take one example. St. Columbanus, the 
illustrious founder of Bobbio and of other monasteries, was 
an Irishman who flourished in the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries, and was undoubtedly one of the greatest men of his 
age. In his fourth epistle to Pope Boniface, St. Colum- 
banus thus addressed him : “ To the most lovely of all 
Europe, to the Head of all the Churches, to the beloved 
Father, to the exalted Prelate, to the Pastor of Pastors, etc.”. 
In the body of this epistle, he says: “For we, Irish, are 
disciples of St. Peter and St. Paul, and of all the divinely 
inspired canonical writers, adhering constantly to the faith 
and apostolic doctrine. Among us neither Jew, heretic, or 
schismatic can be found, but the Catholic faith , entire and 
unshaken, precisely as we have received it from you, who are 
the successors of the holy Apostles. For, as 1 have already 
said, we are attached to the Chair of Peter, and although 
Rome is great and renowned, yet with us it is great and 
distinguished only on account of that Apostolic Chair. 
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Through the two apostles of Christ ye are almost celestial, 
and Borne is the head of all the churches in the world If 
this be not Catholicism, I know not what it is; and if to 
speak and write thus be Popery or Bomanism, it demon- 
strates that Irishmen in the seventh as well as in the nine- 
teenth century had the same belief on this matter. 

5. The same is manifest from the acts of the Irish ecclesi- 
astical councils, the lives of the Irish saints, the penitential 
canons, our ancient liturgies, and the whole course of our 
ecclesiastical history. In the old manuscripts coming to 
light, we find in every page mention of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, the invocation of saints, prayers for the dead, con- 
fession, fasting, abstinence, and other works of mortification 
and devotion, which supply new proofs of the identity of our 
faith with that of our forefathers. As one proof out of 
many the Liber Hymnorum, or Book of Ilymns of the Ancient 
Church of Ireland , edited by the learned Dr. Todd, will 
amply demonstrate that there was nothing Protestant in 
the Church of our Fathers. 

6. Should all history be silent — should no record have 
survived to chronicle or vindicate the past, our ancient 
crosses, our crumbling churches, and the very tombs of the 
departed, asking the prayers of the faithful, will supply 
abundant evidences of the Catholicity of the ancient Church 
of Ireland. It was the custom of our forefathers to erect the 
emblem of salvation along the highway and in the market- 
place, as well as in the lonely cemetery and on the church 
ground. Their object was to familiarise the mind with 
religion, and to raise up the heart when bowed down with 
the turmoil and cares of life. Who that visits Castlekieran, 
Kells, Castledermot, Clonmacnoise, Monasterboice, not to 
mention other places — who that examines their ancient 
crosses with the effigies of our Saviour and the saints, and 
on some of which pravers are asked for those who erected 
them — who that examines the very construction of our 
ancient churches, so exclusively adapted for Catholic wor- 
ship— who that remembers how preeminently distinguished 
ancient Ireland was for convents and monasteries , and the 
vast number of her children who professed therein poverty, 
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chastity, and obedience — who that calls to mind how for 
ages the Iconoclasts of the Reformation waged w r ar on the 
cross, and effaced, as far as they could, every beautiful image 
carved by our Catholic ancestors, — who, I say, that contem- 
plates the ruins of our ecclesiastical edifices, but must be 
struck with their unfitness for Protestant uses, their anta- 
gonism with Protestant notions, their conformity with 
Catholic traditions, and the identity of ancient worship with 
the present faith and practices of the Catholics of Ireland? 
Yes, we were robbed of all in this world. The Catholic 
charities of our forefathers were torn from us and confiscated. 
Our churches were levelled, our altars overturned, and 
our sanctuaries profaned. Our priests were hunted to the 
caverns of the wilderness, and the same price was fixed 
upon them as upon the head of a wolf. After having robbed 
us, they reproached us with our poverty: after having 
burned our books, levelled our schools, and murdered or 
banished our teachers, they belied our history and taunted 
us with our ignorance. But, praise be to God ! there was 
one gem which they could never pluck from us, one ray of 
glory and of light of which they could never deprive us ; it 
cheered us in our sorrows, it consoled us in our afflictions, 
it dispelled the gloom which hung over us for many a weary 
day and through many a dismal night; it enriched us in our 
poverty, and kept alive the hopes of our race — it was the 
Faith of our Fathers. 

“ Faitli of our Fathers! living still. 

In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword! 

Oh, how our hearts bent high with joy 
Whene'er wo hear that glorious word! 

Faith of our Fathers! holy Faith! 

We will be true to thee till death. 

“ Our fathers chained in prisons dark, 

Were still in heart and conscience free; 

How sweet would be their children’s fate. 

If they, like them, could die for thee! 

Faith of our Fathers! holv Faith! 

We will be true to thee till death". 
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CHAPTER I. * 

ANCIENT MEATH. 

There were anciently in Ireland four kingdoms in addition 
to the monarchy, viz.: Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Con- 
naught; and these were again subdivided into territories, 
each governed by a chief. In the second century, Meath* 
was formed into a principality, as mensal lands to support 
the monarchy, by Tuathallt the Legitimate, king of Ireland, 
who, for this purpose, took a portion from each of the sur- 
rounding kingdoms. It originally extended from Dublin to 
the Shannon ; from the centre of Ireland to the sea ; and 
included Meath, Westmeath, a large part of the King’s 
County ,t and the County Longford, with portions of Dublin 
and Cavan. The present Diocese of Meath, the largest in 
Ireland, is almost coextensive with the ancient principality. 

At the great national Synod of Kells, held in 1152, over 
which presided Cardinal Paparo, as legate a latere of Pope 
Eugene the Third, amongst other matters transacted, the 
secs of Meath, namely, Clonard, Duleek, Kells, etc., were 
assigned as suffragans to the archiepiscopal see of Armagh. 
Since that period Meath has belonged to the ecclesiastical 
province of Ulster, and after the union and consolidation of 
the ancient bishoprics, the prelates of Meath have ranked as 

* Meath has beeu variously written Me lit , Midhc , Media , and Meid/ie. 
By some it is derived from Media, signifying its position in the midst of the 
provinces of Ireland. Others derive it from Meidht , a neck ; because the 
Kingdom of Meath was formed from necks taken from the surrounding districts. 

t His name was Tuathed Teachtmhar, i.e. Legitimate or Lawful King.— 
Sec O'Donovan’s Four Masters, at A.r>. 106. 

J The territory of Fcrcall, now part of the King’s County, and that of Analy, 
now Longford, belonged to ancient Meath, see Harris’s Ware's Antiquities, p. 31. 
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the first suffragans of Armagh.* After the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, Henry the Second disposed of the principality of 
Meath in the following manner.f 

“ Henry, by the grace of God, King of England, Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou, to the Archbishops, 
Bishops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Justices, and to all his Ministers 
and faithful subjects, French, English, and Irish, of all his domi- 
nions, greeting : Know ye, that I have given and granted, and by 
this my charter coiffirnied unto Hugh De Lacy, in consideration 
of his services, the land of Meath, with the appurtenances ; to 
have and to hold of me and my heirs, to him and his heirs, by 
the service of fifty knights, in as full and ample manner as 
Murchard Hy-Melatjhlin held it, or any other person before hirn 
or after him. And as an addition I give to him all fees, which 
he owes or shall owe to me about, Duvelin, while he is my bailiff, 
to do me service in my city of Duvelin. Wherefore I will and 
strictly command, that the said Hugh and his heirs shall enjoy 
the said land, and shall hold all the liberties and free customs 
which I have or may have therein, by the aforesaid sendee, 
from me and my heirs well and peaceably, freely, quietly, and 
honourably, in wood and plain, in meadows and pastures, in 
w'aters and mills, in warrens and ponds, in fishings and huntings, 
in ways and paths, in seaports and all other places and things 
appertaining to the said land, with all liberties which I have 
therein or can grant or confirm to him by this my charter. 
Witness Earl Richard, son of Gilbert, William de Braosa, etc., 
at Weieford". 

King John confirmed this grant to Walter de Lacy, the 
son of Hugh, in the ninth year of his reign. The Lacys 
made extensive grants of land in the principality of Meath, 
to the Petits, Fitzhenrys, Nangles, Tuites, de la Chappelles, 
de Constantines, de Feipos, de Nugents, de Missets, de Hoses 
(Husseys), Dullards, Flemings, etc. ; and as the old Irish 
nobility were driven from their inheritances, their lands 
were divided amongst Anglo-Norman adventurers, and thus 
a new class of men was subsidized, the future lords of the 

* “ Episcopus Midensis", says De Burgo, “primus semper est provincias 
Armacana: suflfragancus, qunnquam cnirn inter ceteros Hibernia' Episcopus 
c**et consecrations junior, eos nihilomiuus loco prax'cderct ” — Ilibcrnia Do- 
ininicana, p. 86. 

t Harris's l fa re’s Antiquities, pp. 192,193. 
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English pale, whose traditionary prejudices and sympathies 
were thoroughly anti-Irish, until the penal enactments and 
sweeping confiscations of the Reformation placed all such 
as were faithful to the religion of their ancestors outside the 
pale of the law. In 1210 King John formed the kingdom 
of Meath into a county," a'nd united it in civilibus to the 
province of Leinster. By the 34th of Henry the Eighth, 
Meath was dividedf into the counties of Meath and West- 
meath, because its proportions had been found too extensive 
for one sheriff. In the reign of Philip and Mary, the King’s 
County was formed, t and in 1565, time of Queen Elizabeth, 
the territory of Analy, which had belonged to the princi- 
pality of Meath, was formed into the present county of 
Longford. 

There arc many historic associations connected with 
ancient and royal Meath. Here stood the palace of Tara, 
long the seat of royalty, whither resorted the kings, princes, 
and chieftains, the bards, druids, and brehons of the various 
kingdoms of Ireland. Uisncach in Westmeath, Tlachtgha, 
or the Hill of Ward, near Atliboy, and Teltown, on the 
Blackwater, are celebrated for their royal palaces, their 
pagan games, their solemn conventions, and their druidic 
ceremonies. In Meath stood the royal cemetery of Brugh- 
na-Boinne,§ “ the town or fort of the Boyne”, where the 
great princes of thq Tuatha de Danaan race chose to sleep 
after the turmoil and toil of life. Newgrange, by its remote 
antiquity, is still> like the Pyramids of Egypt, the wonder 
and puzzle of the antiquarian tourist. Pagan cromlechs, 

* Harris’s edition of Ware's Antiquities, p. 31. Besides counties, there 
were other districts called crocea or cross-lands, in which Bishops anil Ab- 
bots had extensive jurisdictions. Thus wo read of the Crocea Villa de 
Navan, Crocea Midia, etc. The sheriffs of counties were distinct from 
those of the cross-lands. — See Harris’s Ware’s Antiquities, p. 32. 

t Slat. 34, lien. VIII., scss. 1, ch. 1. Ware’s Antiquities, p. 31. 

j Slat. 3, 4, Philip and Mary, ch. 2. It took place nbout 1536. 

§ By some antiquarians the pagan cemetery of Brugh is supposed to have 
been in the vicinity of Stackallen Bridge. It appears to me that Dr. Wilde 
assigns very satisfactory reasons for supposing it to have stood on tho right 
bank of the Boyne, convenient to the ford of lios-na-righ (Hossnaree), in other 
words at Knowth, Dowth, and Newgrange. For the pagan princes of the 
Tuatha de Danaan race who were buried at Bmgh, see Round Towers of 
Ireland, p. 101. See also The Boyne and Blackwater, pp. 185, 186, etc. 
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circular ratlis, military forts, mounds, and tumuli, scattered 
over Meath, are existing monuments of its primitive history, 
pagan worship, and the stern determination of its chieftains 
to uphold and defend the rights and prerogatives of their 
clans. The battle-fields of Meath are closely interwoven 
with the most important epochs of our civil history ; for the 
fertile plains of Midhe and the flowery fields of Bregia 
have attracted every wave of invaders, from the days of 
Paitholan to the troopers of William the Third. 

But, if Meath has been the seat of royalty — if her annals 
teem with deeds of blood, sceptres *1 alien, hopes extin- 
guished, and fresh resolves — neither arc they silent regard- 
ing her great monastic schools, her religious preeminence, 
and the heroic fidelity with which her children, during the 
long night of bondage and persecution, have preserved and 
handed down the “ sacred deposit” of faith. The ruins of 
her abbeys, priories, convents, churches, and oratories, 
demonstrate the ample provision made in the ages of faith 
for charity, education, and religion ; while the architectural 
beauty ol many of her temples vindicates her ancient civili- 
zation, and are monuments of her zeal and self-sacrifice for 
the worship of God. 

About the year 433 St. Patrick entered the mouth of the 
Boyne, and having landed with his companions, proceeded 
on foot to Ferta Ferfeig, “ the graves of the men ofFeig” — 
now called Slane — where he caused a tent to be erected and 
tire Paschal fire to be kindled, it being Holy Saturday, in 
accordance with the tradition and practice of the Church.* 
It happened that at that very time a pagan festival was about 
to be celebrated at the royal palace of Tara, and there was a 
standing law strictly forbidding any fire to be kindled for a 
considerable distance around, until a great fire should be 
visible on the heights of Tara. The appearance of the Paschal 
fire kindled on the hill of Slane by St. Patrick filled Laegh- 
airc, monarch of Ireland, and his whole court with rage and 
astonishment; and this led to St. Patrick's interview with 
the king, and his promulgation! of the Gospel, like St. Paul 

* Lanignn’s Ecclesiastical History, voL i., pp. 224, 225, etc. 

t St. l'utrick preached at Tara, according to the most probable opinion, on 
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at the Areopagus, before the princes, brchons, and chief men 
of the nation. On Easter Monday, same year, St. Patrick 
went from Tara to Teltown, where the public games were 
celebrated, and where the chiefs who assembled at Tara 
had adjourned, and here he remained for a week preaching, 
converting, baptizing; so that in Royal Meath occurred 
the first remarkable conversion of the Irish people to Chris- 
tianity. 

Tara , Tlaclitgha, Uisneach, and Telloicn, once the resort 
of kings and princes, arc now desolate indeed; their glory 
is gone; flocks and herds roam over their solitudes; they 
exist alone in the neglected records oP the country and in 
the traditions of the people. The sceptre has passed from 
Ireland ; her national independence is extinct, and the hand 
of the spoiler lies heavy upon her. But there is one royalty 
that has never been extinguished — one heirloom remains of 
brighter and happier days, which neither the sword, nor the 
scaffold, nor the wiles of subtle and astute statesmen, nor all 
the diplomacy and machinations of this world could weaken 
or dissolve — the independence of her hierarchy and her na- 
tional faith. Of the sacred fire which St. Patrick kindled on 
the hill of Slane it is said the Magi remarked :* “ Unless that 
fire which we behold be extinguished this night, it will live 
for ever”. It was not extinguished, and the faith which it 
symbolized burns as brightly to-day, and sheds a light as 
earnest and lustrous, as in tnc most brilliant and most glo- 
rious epochs of the history of our Church. 

There were anciently eight episcopal sees in the present 
diocese of Meath, viz., Clonard, Duleek, Kells , Trim, Ard - 
braccan , Dunshanghlin, Slane, and Fore. All these dio- 
ceses, except Duleek and Kells, were consolidated, and 

Easter Sumlny, the 2nd of April, 433. For the hymn which St. Patrick 
chanted, journeying from Slane to Tara, see Transactions of Royal Irish 
Academy, vol. xviii. A metrical translation of this hymn, by C. Mangan, 
was published in Duffy's Catholic Magazine. On Easter Monday St. Patrick 
visited Teltown, and on Easter Wednesday ho performed, nt or near Teltown, 
his first solemn baptism in Ireland. The festival of St. Patrick's baptism, 
that is, the first solemn baptism administered by him, was celebrated on the 
6th of April. See Lanigan, vol. u, p. 233. Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 3. 

* “ Hie ignis, quern videmus — nisi exlinctus fucrit hac uocte, non extingue- 
tur in a-ternum" — Probus, 1. 1, e. 35. 
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their common see fixed at Clonard before 1152. There 
were other sees in Meath of minor consequence,* and there 
were abbey-churches, where distinguished ecclesiastics were 
occasionally promoted to the episcopal rank,f thus: 

588. St. Aedh, Bishop of Killare, in Meath (now Westmeath), 
died on the 10th of November. 

709. Tethghal, Bishop of Lynally, died on the lGth of April. 

769. Forannan, scribe and Bishop of Trevet, (lied. 

783. Dublidathuath, Bishop and Abbot of Rail ugh (in West- 
meath), died. 

837. Egnech of Kildalkey, Bishop, Abbot, and scribe, was 
killed with his people by the Gaileanga. 

837. Corrnac, Bishop and scribe of Cill-Foibrech (Kilbrew), 
died. 

* Skryne and Kilskyre are occasionally noted as sees. 

t Many of tliese bishops were no doubt chorepiscopi. The Council of Kells, 
in 1152, decreed that according as the chorepiscopi and bishops of smaller 
sees died, archpresbvtcrs were to l>o appointed by the diocesans in their stead, 
to preside over niral deaneries. — Wilkins' Concilia, etc., vol. i. p. 547. In re- 
ference to these chorepiscopi, who were very numerous in the ancient Irish 
Church, Rev. Mr. Brenan remarks: “They (the chorepiscopi) were regularly 
orduined or consecrated bishops, without possessing the canonical episcopal 
jurisdiction over a see or district. Many of them had been stationed in the 
largo monasteries, some were attached to the cathedral church, and assisted 
the ordinary in several of his offices; and numbers of them had the pastoral 
care of rural districts; still, however, subject to the jurisdiction of the ordi- 
nary of the diocese. Agreeably to the canons of the Council of Nice, three 
bishops, at least, should be present at the episcopal ordination; but it appears 
that the chorepiscopi used to be consecrated by tlie bishop, properly so 
called, or ordinary of the diocese, without any application having been made 
for the assistance of other bishops. That this was lawful and customary 
appears from the tenth canon of the Council of Antioch; and Bingham states 
that the city-bishops, or ordinaries, were accountable for the ordination of 
the country-bishops (chorepiscopi) to a provincial synod. By the canons of 
the Church the ordinaries were not allowed, except on some very urgent 
occasions, to leave the sees to which they had been originally appointed; 
whereas, on the contrary, the chorepiscopi were not unfreqnently removed 
from one district or province to another, which removal serves very often to 
indicate whether the person was an ordinary or a chorepiscopus, particularly in 
cases where history observes a profound silence as to the fact ” — Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. i. pp. 192, 193. See also Lanigan, vol. ii. pp. 128, 318; vol. ill. 
p. 477; vol. iv. p. 80. Carew’s Ireland, chap. iv. 

There were other bishops in ancient Meath besides those referred to al>ove. 
St Cethecus, a disciple of St. Patrick, was bishop of Domnaehsnrige, near 
Duleek ; St. Mogonoeh of K ildum h ay loin n (in Breghmagiu) was bishop and 
abbot in the sixth century; St Carban, after whom I eartachearbain was 
called, near Tara, was bishop in the fifth century ; St Ossan, after whom 
Rathossain, was a bishop, and died on the 17th of February, 086. 
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843. Gormghal, Bishop and anchorite of Lann-Leire, died. 

865. Conall of Kilskyre, Bishop, died. 

868. Comsudh, Abbot of Castlekieran, scribe and Bishop, 
died. 

884. Eochaidh, Bishop of Lynally (King’s County), ended his 
days at an advanced age. 

898. Suairleach, anchorite and Bishop of Trevet, died. 

900. Maelcianain, Bishop of Lann-Leire, died. 

902. Ferghil (Virgilius), Bishop of Fcnnor (near Slane), and 
Abbot of Indenen, died. 

919. Ciaran, Bishop of Dulane, died. 

920. Maclpoil, Bishop, anchorite, and (best) scribe of Leath- 
Chuin (the northern half of Ireland, or Conn’s half), and Abbot 
of Indenen, died. 

964. Dubhdabhoireann, distinguished Bishop of Magh-Breagh, 
and successor of Buite, died. 

1047. Cathernach, Bishop from Teach-Collain (Stackallen), 
died at Ily, on pilgrimage. 



CHAPTER II. 

DIOCESE OF CLONARD. 

There arc few places in Ireland with which so many 
remembrances are connected, or which were so closely iden- 
tified with the literary and religious glories of our native 
country, as the ancient and far-famed Monastery of Clonard. 
Slane was a great religious establishment in its day ; so, too, 
were Duleek, Ardbraccan, Kells, Trim, Dunshaughlin, and 
Fore. They were the centres of the various dioceses into 
which the ancient kingdom of Meath was subdivided. 
Rahan, Durrow, Fennor, Kilskyre, Trevet, Skrync, Dulane, 
Castlekieran, Donaghpatrick, Donaghmore, Lan-Leire, not 
to mention other places, were pillars of light in the war of 
religion with the powers of darkness. And, in subsequent 
years, the great abbeys of Bectivc, Athboy, Ballybogan, 
Beaubec, Drogheda (Meath side), Kilmainhambeg, Lis- 
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mullen, Navan, Newtown, Odder, Ballimore, Kilbeggan, 
Mullingar, Multifcrnliam, and Tristemagh, perpetuated the 
literary and religious renown of Meath, shed lustre on the 
Pale, and handed down, through generations, the sacred 
deposit of Faith. Yet, over all these homes of sanctity, 
above all these halls of science and learning, towered, like a 
colossal mountain, the genius and piety of Clonard. Its 
schools rivalled for centuries those of Armagh, Bangor, 
Clonmacnoise, and Lismore. It tiained up some of the 
ablest scholars, sent forth from its peaceful shades the 
greatest ornaments and lights ; and, as an indication of the 
esteem in which it was held, as a proof of its recognized 
career of usefulness, few abbeys were more frequently plun- 
dered, bore more vivid traces of the cupidity and Vandalism 
of the ruthless Scandinavian, or were more generously re- 
built and rcendowed by the faithful and gratelul Irish, than 
the great Abbey of Clonard. 

Clonard indeed is gone, Lismore is gone, Armagh, Clonmac- 
noise, Bangor, Glendalough, Kildare, Devenish, — all these 
ancient landmarks have been swept away. The hand of the 
spoiler has torn up these sanctuaries of the faith and charity 
of our fathers. Their halls are no longer filled; the door of 
hospitality is no longer open to the poor man, the traveller, 
or the wayfarer. Silence, the silence of the grave, reigns 
around those holy places, where the cheerful laugh of youth, 
the pious chant of the monks, the sacred song and the holy 
sacrifice, amidst incense and ceremony, once resounded. All 
that the powers of this world could effect has been done. 
The monastery, the gorgeous temple, the abbey church have 
disappeared. The abbey lands have been seized, the pa- 
trimony of the poor was confiscated. As if to show the 
strength of God’s word, the interposition of Iiis providence, 
and His merciful designs for the Irish nation, all the external 
aids which the charity and philanthropy of past ages have 
conferred on religion, were permitted by Him to be torn 
away. 

The village of Clonard is situate in the barony of Upper 
Moyfenragh, county of Meath, being eleven miles and a 
half (w.) from Kilcock, and twenty-six miles (w. by N.) 
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from Dublin. Archdall tells us in his Monasticon * that the 
original name of this place was Ross-Finnchuil, “ The wood 
or shrubbery of the white hazel”. 

In the Annals of the Four Masters , and other ancient 
authorities, it is called “ Cluain-Iraird ", or “ Cluain-Erard”, 
which meant, according to Sir James Ware and Vallancey, 
“ the retirement on the western heights” ; but, most pro- 
bably, according to Colgan and O'Donovan, “ Erard’s lawn 
or meadow”. 



ST. FINIAN. 

St. Finian, the distinguished founder of Clonard, was a 
native of Leinster, but of what precise place is not exactly 
known. Most probably it was near the Barrow, and not 
far from the present New Ross.t The name of his father 
was Fintan, of the race of Loschain — that of his mother, 
Talech. His parents arc said to have been Christians at 
the time of his birth. In the office of St. Finian we read : 

“ Nativus tie Lagenia 
Qui sprevit nomeu regium 
Hie sumpsit infra moenia 
Legendi privilegium”. 

lie was baptized by St. Abban, received an ecclesiastical 
education from a Bishop Fortkem, probably bishop of 
Trim, after which he spent some time with the venerable 
Cayman of Darinis.J Having arrived at a suitable age, he 
proceeded to Tours ;§ and, on his return, spent a consider- 
able time at Kilmuinc, in Britain — a name which the Irish 
applied to Menevia, or St. David’s, in Wales.H While in 
this place he founded three churches, and became ac- 
quainted with three distinguished Britons, whose names 
often occur in our ancient ecclesiastical history. These 
were, David, Gildas, and Cadoc or Docus.^1 

David is said to have been the grandson (by his mother, 



• Pagc» 525 and 526. t I.anigan, vol. i. p. 46C. 

J Usher’* Primordium, p. 908. Usher, Ware. Colgan, and L&nigan. 
§ Office of St. Finian. || Acta Sanctorum, p. 402. 

1 Lanigan’s Eccletiastical History , vol i. pp. 4C9, 489, etc. 
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•whose name was Melari) to an Irish prince named Brecan, 
and nephew to St. Canoe of Gallen. He was the tutor of 
St. Aidan, or Maidoc of Ferns, became first bishop of 
Mcnevia, and died about the year 589. 

Gildas was the son of a chieftain near the Clyde, and 
bom about the year 490. After being educated in his 
native country, and wishing to improve himself still more 
in philosophy and theology, he proceeded to the schools of 
Armagh, where he so distinguished himself as to become a 

I irofessor there for some time. He afterwards lectured at 
vancarvan, near the Severn, and superintended its schools 
for one year. He was the author of a celebrated epistle, 
and of a history, De Excidio Britannice, and died, according 
to the Annals of Ulster , in the year 570. 

Cadoc, or Docus, as he is variously called, was a cousin 
to St. David. His father’s name was Gundlaeus, a chieftain 
of South Britain. His mother’s name was Gladusa, daugh- 
ter of Brecan, and sister to Melari, mother of St. David. 
He was instructed by St. Thaddeus, an Irishman, who 
kept a celebrated school at Caer-went, in Monmouthshire.* 
After this he founded the monastery of Lnncarvan; and, 
having acquired a considerable property from his father, 
gave gratuitous education, and dispensed charity to vast 
numbers of the poor. He died in his monastery about the 
year 570. 

As the names of these eminent men must be familiar to 
the student of Irish monastic history, and their acquaintance 
with St. Finian being mentioned with emphasis by all the 
ancient compilers of his life, I thought it not out of place to 
give a brief sketch of their lives. 

After spending some years at Kilmuinc, St. Finian re- 
turned to Ireland, accompanied by some religious Britons, 
two of whom, Biteus and Gcnoc, are particularly mentioned, 
who were much attached to him. He next visited his friend 
Cayman, at Darinis, after which he landed at Kille-Caireni, 
in the present county of Wexford. His subsequent move- 
ments are thus detailed by the learned and judicious Lani- 

gan -t ___ 

* Lanigan, p. 4S9. t Ecclesiastical History, l p. 465. 
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“Thence he sent messengers to Muiredach, sovereign of Hy- 
Kinsellagh, requesting permission to enter his territory. The 
prince, highly rejoiced at his arrival, went to visit him, and 
throwing himself at his feet, told him that wherever he would 
wish to erect a church, he should not want ground for that pur- 
pose. Finian then set about his mission, erected some churches, 
and established a religious community at a place called Achadh- 
abhla. Hence he went to the district of ITy-barche, and formed 
an establishment at Magna, in which he gave lectures on the 
Holy Scriptures for seven years. It is related that on a certain 
occasion he preached before St. Brigid and her nuns ; whence 
it appears that he had returned to Ireland some years before her 
death ; for, according to the series of the narrative, this circum- 
stance is placed after several other transactions of his subsequent 
to his return. It is very probable that his return was prior to 
even a.d. 520, although he did not remove to Clonard until, 
perhaps, about 530. Before his settling there, he is said to have 
been in some other places besides the above-mentioned. Clonard 
was the scene of his greatest exertions and celebrity”. 

According to Harris, St. Finian was seated at Clonard in 
520. Usher places this event at 544. The most probable 
year seems to have been 530. Usher quotes from a registry 
of the diocese of Meath, that St. Finian got the domain of 
Clonaid from St. Kieran of Clonmacnoise. By other autho- 
rities Clonard is said to have been a desert when St. Finian 
founded his monastery, and by the untiring labours of the 
monks it was converted into a rich and luxuriant soil. 
However that may be, it is certain that the monastery of 
Clonard became one of the greatest schools in Europe. 
Venerable Bede bears testimony to its learning and to the 
hospitality with which foreign students who crowded thither 
were entertained. It was frequented by youths not only 
from Ireland and the British Isles, but even from Armorica 
and Germany, so that the number at one time was computed 
at three thousand. 

Thus, in the Office of St. Finian, we read — 

“ Trium virorum millium 
Sorte sit doctor humilis ; 

Verbi his fudit fluvium 
Ut fons emanans rivulis. 
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En hie rexit in iiteris 
Vi® viciraus regia; 

Hie se jungebat superis 
Hie transfertur egregii”. 

Some of the greatest names in the Annals of Ireland are 
recorded as having studied scripture and theology under St. 
Finian of Clonard; St. Columbkill, the apostle of the Piets; 
St. Kieran, the founder of Clonmacnoise ; the Venerable 
Kieran, of Saigar, over whose head had then passed nearly 
one hundred winters; the great St. Brendan, of Clonfert, 
and his namesake, of Birr, who is characterized as a “ pro- 
phet and one of the leading men in the schools of Ireland” ; 
St. Molua, the founder of Clonfert-Molua ; St. Canice, after 
whom the city of Kilkenny derives its name ; St. Columb, 
of Tirdaglass, and numberless others, were enrolled as the 
pupils of St. Finian of Clonard.* The Four Masters call 
him “ tutor of the saints of Ireland”. Sir James Ware 
says that his school was a “ sacred repository of wisdom", 
and that he was called “ Finian the Wise”. In a life of his, 
quoted by Usher, he is called “ chief among the saints of the 
second class"; and according to all ancient authorities, he was 
a profound commentator on the Scriptures, and, by his 
learning and holiness of life, elevated the literary and reli- 
gious fame of his country. One of the hymns anciently 
sung at his festival begins thus :t 

“ Exultamus Finiano 
Jubilemus diluculo 
Cujus dogma fuit favo 
Pracdulcius in populo”. 



And another thus : 



“Regressus in Clonardiam . 

Ad Cathcdram Lectura; 

Apponit Diligentiam 
Ad Studium Scriptura”. 



* Usher's Primordium, p. 90!). t Ware’s Writers uf Ireland, p. 13. 
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In a fragment of his life, quoted by Sir James Ware, we 
read:* 

“ In a place called Cluanaraird, St. Finian, like the sun in the 
firmament, enlightened the world with the rays of his virtues, of 
wholesome doctrine and miracles. For the fame of his good 
works invited many illustrious men from divers parts of the 
world to his school, as to a holy repository of all wisdom, partly 
to study the sacred Scriptures, and partly to be instructed in 
ecclesiastical discipline”. 

And in the Life of Saint Afolua : f 

“ lie came to the holy school of Saint Finian, in his own city, 
which stands on the borders of Leinster, and of the Sept of 
Neill, in which school a great multitude of the holy men of 
Ireland studied divinity under the care of St. Finian”. 

In O'Clcry’s Irish Calendar the following notice is given 
of him.t 

“ St. Finnen, Abbot of Clonard, son of Finnlogh, son of Fintan, 
of the Clanna-Rudhraiglie. He was a philosopher and an eminent 
divine, who first founded the College of Clonard, in Meath, near 
the Boyne, where there were one hundred bishops, and where, 
with great care and labour, he instructed many celebrated saints, 
among whom were the two Kierans, the two Brendans, the two 
Columbs, viz., Columbkille and Columb Mac Crimthain, Lasserian, 
son of Nadfraecb, Canice, Mobheus, Rodanus, and many others 
not here enumerated. His school was in quality a holy city, full 
of wisdom and virtue, according to the writer of his life, and he 
himself obtained the name of Finnen the Wise. He died on the 
1 2th of December, in the year of our Lord 552, or, according 
to others, 563, and was buried in his own church at Clonard”. 

St. Finian was distinguished for his austere mode of 
living. His usual food was bread and herbs; his drink 
water. On festival days he sometimes used fish and a cup 
of beer or whey. He slept on the bare ground, having a 
stone as his pillow. He was attended in his last illness by 
St. Columb of Tirdaglass, and died at Clonard on the 12th 
of December, 552. It is a matter of uncertainty whether 

* Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland, p. 241. t Ibidem. 

X Note to O’Donovan's Four Masters. 
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St. Finian was Bishop, or simply Abbot. Ware calls him 
first bishop of Clonard. In the life of St. Columb of Tir- 
daglass, quoted by Colgan,* he is expressly called bishop. 
He seems also to nave been the Bishop Finian alluded to in 
the life of St. Column. Mention is made, too, in the prayer 
for his Office, of his episcopal dignity, although there is no 
allusion to it in the Lessons. On the other hand, the Four 
Masters call him simply Abbot, although they designate his 
successor, Senachus, who died in 588, as Bishop of Clonard. 
The Prelates of Clonard being called Comorbans, or suc- 
cessors of Finian, would lead one to infer that Finian was 
likewise Bishop. The Four Masters place his death at 548. 
“ St. Finnen, Abbot of Clonard, tutor of the saints of Ireland, 
died”. The most probable year of his death seems to have 
been 552. t 



ANNALS OF CLONARD. 

548. St. Finnen, Abbot of Clonard, Tutor of the Saints of 
Ireland, died. 

587. St. Seanach,f Bishop of Clonard, died. 

St. Fiachrius,§ Abbot of Clonard, and also of Conwall in 
Donegal, died March 29th, between the years 582 and C52. 

652. St. Colman, the Bishop, Abbot of Clonard, died on the 
8th of February. 

Same year St. Ossenius, Abbot of Clonard, died on the 1st of 
May. 

664. St. Ultan, Abbot of Clonard, died this year, of the 
plague. There died very many ecclesiastics and laics in Ireland 



* Acta Sanctorum, p. 404. 

f The Annals of Inufa/len place liis death at 551. See Lanigan, vol. ii. 
p. 24. There was a festival of St. Finian on the 23rd of February, and another 
at his Natalis, or the day of his death, on the 12th of December. On the 12th 
of December .dingus commemorates him thus • — 

“ A tower of gold over the sea 
(May he bring help to my soul) 

Is Finni&n fair, the beloved root 

Of the great Cluiun Iraird”. Calendar of Irish Saints, p. 78. 

t St. Senach died on the 21st of August. See Acta Sanctorum, p. 406; 
Martyr ology of Tallaght. 

§ The festival of St. Fiachra, Abbot of Clonard, is marked in the Martyr- 
oiogy of Tallaght, at tbo 8th of February. 
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of this mortality, and amongst others St. Aileran* the Wise, who 
was chief professor of the schools of Clonard. lie wrote the 
lives of St. Patrick, St. Brigid, and St. Fechin of Fore (see 
Ware’s Writers of Ireland , p. 36). 

700. Colman O’Heirc, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

716. Dubhduin O’Frelain, Bishop and Abbot of Clonard, died. 

726. Aelcliu, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

731. Fianamuil, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

733. St. Tola, Bishop of Clonard, a worthy soldier of Christ, 
died. 

740. Forannan, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

743. Dodimog, Abbot of Clonard and Kildare, died. 

746. The burning of half the granary of Clonard. 

755. Ailgnio, Prior- Abbot of Clonard, died. 

758. Beclaitnae, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

760. Loam, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

767. Aerlaidh, of Clonard, died. 

771. Gaeidheal, of Clonard, died. 

774. Fulartach, Bishop of Clonard, died. 

778 (recte 783). Faelghus, a wise man of Clonard, died. 

782 (recte 787). Dubhdabhoireann, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

784 (recte 789). Qlonard was burned on Easter night pre- 
cisely. 

788 (recte 793). Crunnmhael of Druim-Inesglainn (Dru- 
miskin, county Louth), Abbot of Clonard, died. 

791 (recte 796). Clotchchu, Bishop and anchorite of Clonard, 
died. 

794 (recte 799), Clonard was burned in the beginning of 
summer. 

800 (recte 805). Dubhdaboireann O’Dubhain, Abbot of Clo- 
nard, died. 

818. Crunnmhael, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

824. Clemens, Bishop, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

828. Cormac, Abbot of Clonard, scribe and bishop, died. 



* There is a prayer composed by St. Aileran in the Yellow Bool: of Lecaiiu 
at present in Trinity College, Dublin. Fleming, in his Collecta Sacra, has 
published a fragment of a Latin tract of Aileran, discovered in the ancient 
Monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland, which is entitled. The Mystical Inter- 
pretation of the Ancestry of our Lord Jesus Christ. See O’Curry's Lectures , 
p. 379. “ A perfect copy of this curious tract, and one of high antiquity, has 

been lately discovered on the Continent” — Lectures , p. 379. Lanigan, voL iii. 
p. 54. 
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833. Eoghan of Monasterboice,* Abbot of Armagh and Clo- 
nard, died. 

837. Ruaidhri, Priorf of Clonard, and abbot of other churches 
too, died. 

840. The destruction of Clonard by the foreigners. 

856. Coinsadh, Bishop and Abbot of Clonard, died. 

857. A great meeting of the chieftains of Ireland was convened 
this year, by Maelseachlainn the Monarch, at liahugh (West- 
meath) ; the Bishop of Armagh and Suairleach, Bishop of Clo- 
nard, attended for the purpose of uniting them in peace and 
harmony. 

860. Dalach, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

862. Conor, son of Donchadh, lord of Meath, was drowned 
at Clonard, by Aulave, king of the Danes. 

868. Suairleach of Eidlinen, Bishop, anchorite, and Abbot of 
Clonard, doctor in divinity and in spiritual wisdom, in piety 
and in good deeds, so that his name spread all over Ireland, died. 

879. Aedlian, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

881. Ailbrcnd, successor of Finnen of Clonard, died. 

882 (recte 885). Cormac, Bishop of Duieek, and Abbot of 
Clonard, died. 

883. Clothchu, Prior of Clonard, died. 

885. Cucongalta, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

887. The plundering of Kildare and Clonard by the Danes. 

919. Ruman Mac Cathasach, Bishop of Clonard, died. It was 
for him this quatrain was composed : — 

“ Shrine of wisdom, illustrious, acute, a man of virgin purity, 

By the hosts of people assembled was he loved, Ruman, son 
of Cathasach the amiable". 

924. Colman Mac Ailill, J Abbot of Clonard and Clonmac- 
noise, a bishop and wise doctor, died. It was by him the 
Daimhliag (cathedral church) of Clonmacnoise was built ; he 
was of the tribe of Conailli-Muirthcimhne. 

* This Eoghan or Eugenius of Monasterboice is set down, by the Psalter of 
Cashel, ns Archbishop of Armagh. 

t The Prior was Vice-Abbot. 

j See Petrie’s Round Towers, pages 268, 267, and 268. One of the inscrip- 
tions on the Cross of Clonmacnoise, erected by this Abbot Colman, to comme- 
morate the Monarch Flann, son of Maelsechlainn, runs thus (translated into 
English): — “A prayer for Colman, who made this cross on the King Klnnn”. 
Another, thus: — “A prayer for Flann, son of Maelsechlainn". These inscrip- 
tions speak unmistakably of the Catholicity of the ancient Church of Ireland. 
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“ The tenth year, a just decree, joy and sorrow reigned, 

Colman of Cluuin, the joy of every tower, died”. . . . 

930. Ferdomnach, son of Flanagan, Abbot of Clonard, died. 

940. September 9th, Maelmochta, scribe and Abbot of Clo- 
nard, died. He was the head of the piety and wisdom of Ireland. 

“ Maelmochta, of the plain of Meath- 
Great grief is the beauteous sweet branch, — 

The chief of the spiritual direction, 

The centre of the praise of Mugain”. 

942. Maelfeichine, Abbot of Clonard, died. Same year died 
Dubthach, Professor of Clonard. 

949. The freedom of Clonard (was granted) by Conghalach, 
Monarch of Ireland, no king or prince having claim of coigny 
upon it. 

951. Anghal, Professor of Clonard, died. 

952. Celeachair, successor of Finnen and Ciaran (Bishop of 
Clonard and Clonmacnoise), died. 

954. Maenach, successor of Finnen and Professor of Armagh, 
died. 

970. Clonard, Fore, Lann-Eala, and Disert-Tola, were burned 
and plundered by Domhnall Mac-Murchadh. 

971. Becan, successor of Finnen (Bishop of Clonard), died. 

973 (recte 975). Artghal, successor of Comhghall and Finnen 

(t'.tf., Abbots of Bangor and Clonard), died, after a long and 
virtuous life. 

992. Tuathal, successor of Finnen and Mocholmoc (i.e., of 
Clonard and Dromore), a wise man and governor, died. 

996. Clonard and Kells were plundered by the Danes of 
Dublin. 

1007. Feardomhnach, successor of Finnen of Clonard, died. 

1010 (recte 1011). Fachtna, successor of Finnen of Clonard, 
died. 

1012. The Danes set fire to this abbey. 

1013 (recte 1014). Flaithbheartach, successor of Ciaran and 
Finnen, died. 

1018 (recte 1019). Domhnall, successor of Finnen and Mo- 
cholmog, died. 

1019 (recte 1020). TheTermon of Clonard was plundered by 
the Ui-Frelain. 

1020. Clonard, Clonmacnoise, and many other abbeys were 
burned this year by the Danes. 
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1025. Maelbrighde, successor of Finnen and Comhgall, died. 

1028. Tuathal, Bishop of Clonard, died. (Note, his death is 
also entered in the Four Masters at 1030). 

1031. Cathasach, successor of Finghin, was blinded. 

1039. The cloictheach (the steeple or round tower belfry) of 
Clonard fell. 

1043. Ceallach O’Cleirchan, successor of Finnen and Mochol- 
mog, died on his pilgrimage at Armagh. 

1045. Clonard was thrice burned in one week, with its dainth- 
liag (great stone church or cathedral). 

1047. Maelmoicheirghe, Professor of Clonard, died. 

1048. Feardomhnach, successor of Finnen, was killed. 

1052. Echthighern, successor of Ciaran of Clomnacnoise, and 

of Comman, died on his pilgrimage at Clonard. 

1055. Tuatball, successor of Finnen of Clonard, died. 

1061. Tigheamach Boirchcach, chief confessor of Ireland, an- 
chorite, and successor of Finnen, died of the plague. 

1070. Ailill O’Harretaigh, chief successor of Ciaran of Clon- 
macnoise, died on his pilgrimage at Clonard. 

1073. Clonard and Kells, with their churches, were all burned 
in one month. 

1075. Clonard with its oratory was burned. 

1085. Ainghus O’Candelbain, Lord of Laegliaire, was slain at 
Clonard, after he had entered into religion (he became a monk), 
by M‘Coirthen O’Maelruain, Lord of Delvin (in West Meath). 

1090. Ingnadan, Professor of Clonard, was killed. 

1092. Muircheartach, successor of Finnen of Clonard, died. 

10Q5. Clonard, Durrow, Kells, Glendaloch, Fore, Lismore, and 
other places, were all burned. 

1102. Maelmuire Midheacli, a learned priest of Clonard, died. 

1114. Clonard, Fore, Cong, and other places, were all burned 
this year. 

1116. Clonard was again burned in the beginning of the Lent 
of this year. 

1117. Conor O’Follovan, Coarb of Clonard, died. 

Same year — Maelmuire O’Dun&n,* Archbishop of Munster, 



* This O’Dunnn seems to be the Idunan, Bishop of Meath, given in Harris's 
edition of Ware, who flourished in 1096. See O'Donovan’s .Votes to the Four 
Masters ; also Harris’s Ware's Bishops, p. 140; Miscellany of the Archalo- 
gical Society, pages 136, 165, 150. In a chnrter in the Book of Kells he is 
called “Senior of Leath-Cliuinn or northern half of Ireland”. Idnnnn, with 
some other bishops, signed a letter, in 1096, styliug himself Bishop of Meath, 
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head of the clergy of Ireland, and lord of the almsdeeds of the 
West of Europe, died in the 77th year of his age, on the 9th of 
the Calends of January, on his pilgrimage at Clonard. 

1122. Conghal, Professor of Clonard, died at Glendalocli, on 
his pilgrimage. 

1131. Clonard was twice plundered this year by the men of 
Carbrey and Teaffia. A slaughter was made of the plunderers 
by Murchadh O’Melaghlyn. 

1135. Fiachra, learned senior of Clonard and of all the men 
of Meath, died. Same year Clonard, Kells, and many other 
churches were burned. 

1136. Gillachrist O’Heachan, successor of Finnen, died. 

Same year the inhabitants of the Breney plundered and 

sacked Clonard, and behaved in so shameless a manner as to 
strip O’Daly, then chief poet of Ireland. Amongst other out- 
rages, they sacrilegiously took, from the vestry of this abbey, a 
sword which had belonged to St. Finian, the founder. ( Annals 
of Clonmacnoise.) 

1 139. Cuehonnacht O’Daly, Chief Ollamh in Poetry, died at 
Clonard. He was of Leckin, in Meath (near Bunbrusna, in 
West Meath). 

1141. DomhnaU O’Coinfliiacla, Lord of Teaffia, died at 
Clonard, after penance. 

1 1 43. Clonard was burned, for the most part, with Less-an- 
inemra (i.t. the Fort of the Shrine. This was the house in 
which the Shrine of St. Finnen was preserved). 

About this time flourished Gikla Modude,* of whom a con- 
temporary writer gives this character: “That he never told a 
lie, nor writ one word foreign from truth”. He was the author 
of a historical poem in the Irish language, in which he gives a 
short history of the Christian kings of Ireland, from Laogaire to 
the death of Malachy, i.e. from 428 to 1043. 

1144. Gillaphadraig MacConghail, the paragon of the Irish 
for wisdom, Professor of Clonard, and its priest, died. 

1148. Clonard was burned this year. 



to St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. See Usher’s Syllogt, Epistola xxxiv. 
He seems to have been the first bishop of Clonard who assumed the title of 
Meath. See Lniiigan, vol. iii. p. 452. 

* Coljjan makes this Hilda a monk of Clonard (Acta, p. 200). OT laherty 
reckons him an ecclesiastic of Ardhraccan. Ho may have spent a portion of 
his life in each of these Monasteries. See Monasticon llibtrnicum , p. 624; 
also Harris’s edition of Ware’s Writers, p. 70. 
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1150. O’Follamhain, successor of Finncn of Clonard, died at 
Kells. 

1155. Gillegott O’Kierga, prince of Carbrey, was killed at 
Clonard by Donnogh O’Melaghlyn, king of Meath. The Meath- 
mcn deposed King Donnagh, in consequence of his having dis- 
honoured the memory of St. Finian by such a crime, and elected 
his brother Dermod as their king. 

1170. The town and abbey of Clonard were plundered and 
burned by Dermod Mac Murcha, who was aided and assisted by 
the English, under the command of Earl Strongbow — both town 
and abbey were afterwards reddified by the inhabitants. They 
plundered and bunted also Kells, Teltown, Dowth, Slane, Dulanc, 
Kilskyre, and Castlekieran. 

1171. Dermod Mac Murcha, king of Leinster, by whom a 
trembling sod was made of all Ireland, after having brought 
over the Saxons — after having done extensive injuries to the 
Irish — after plundering and burning many churches, as Kells, 
Clonard, etc. — died before the end of a year (after this plun- 
dering), of an insufferable and unknown disease ; for he became 
putrid while living, through the miracle of God, Colum-Cille, 
and Finnen, and the other saints of Ireland, whose churches 
he had profaned and burned some time before ; and he died at 
Fearnamor, without (making) a will, without penance, without 
the Body of Christ, without unction, as his evil deeds deserved. 

1173. Ettru O’Meehan, Bishop of Clonard, died at an ad- 
vanced age, after having spent a good life. 

1175. Clonard was again plundered. 

About this time Walter de Lacy erected, probably on the ruins 
of the ancient abbey, a monastery, under the invocation of 
St. Peter, for the Regular Canons of St. Augustine. 

1185. Maelisa O’Daly, ollave (chief poet) of Ireland and Scot- 
land, Lord of Corcaree and Corca-Adain, a man illustrious 
for his poetry, hospitality, and nobility, died while on a pil- 
grimage at Clonard. 

In 1206, Simon Rochfort, Bishop of Meath, founded the 
Abbey of Newtown, near Trim, for the Regular Canons of St. 
Augustine. He transferred his episcopal residence from Clonard 
to Newtown, and erected the church of the latter into a cathe- 
dral. 

Noth. — “ 733. St. Tola, son of Dunchadh, bishop, a worthy soldier of 
Christ, died”. This St- Tola belonged to the family of the Oalengi, and led 
the life of a hermit for many years at Diseart-Tola (now Dysart-Taula, in the 
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parish of Killoolngh, barony of Delvin, county of Wcstmcnth). He was 
thence promoted to the Sec of Clonard, and died on the 30th of March, on 
which day his anniversary has since been commemorated. In the Calendar 
of Cashel he is called “St. Tola of Disert-Tola”. The Martyrology of 
Donegal calls him “ St. Tola, bishop and anchorite of Disert-Tola". See A cla 
Sanctorum, at 30th of March; I.anignn, vol. iii. p. 173; Calendar of Irish 
Saints, p. 1 09. There is an old churcn called after him Disertola, near Coro- 
fin, county of Clare, where are remains of a round tower and a stone cross. 

“774, Fulortach, Bishop of Clonard, died”. This bishop is supposed to 
have been the same as St. Fulortach who lived ns a hermit at a place called 
from him Lhsert-Fulartach, in Offaly, county of Kildare. His memory was 
revered on the 29th of March. See A A. SS. at 29th of March. Lanigan, 
voh iii. p. 202. Calendar of Irish Saints, p. 108. 



CHAPTER III. 

DIOCESE OF DULEEK. 

Dcleek, once a bishopric, now only remarkable in an 
ecclesiastical point of view for being the seat of a theological 
conference, had anciently a celebrated monastery, founded 
by St. Kienan, its first Bishop and patron Saint ; a Magdalene 
hospital, where the destitute and sick had a hallowed asylum ; 
and a priory of the Blessed Virgin, founded by an O'Kelly, 
long anterior to the English Invasion. 

The antiquarian will remember that Duleek was the seat 
of an ancient diocese; that the first stone church built in 
Ireland was erected there; that its schools rivalled for many 
years the great literary retreats of Armagh, Clonard, Clon- 
macnoise, Lismore, and Bangor; and that for six hundred 
years an uninterrupted succession of bishops ruled here, to 
whose memories our annalists pay a deserving tribute. Nor 
will it be forgotten that Duleek was a district of crosses, 
churches, and monasteries; that it had anciently a round 
tower; that the relics of St. Kienan and other saints were 
preserved here up to a late period ; and that the Book of the 
Gospels, which belonged to St. Patrick, was committed to 
the care of this church. The pilgrim who visits Duleek 
will remember that the Danes frequently plundered this 
place ; that the body of Brian Boroimhe, after being stricken 
down at Clontarf in the moment of victory, was waked in 
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the abbey-church of Duleek by the monks of St. Kienan. 
He will also recall to mind the great cell founded here by 
De Lacy, the thousands of acres with which it was endowed, 
and the great respect which the Norman barons exhibited to 
this favoured locality. Few monasteries in Ireland were so 
richly endowed as Duleek ; the very names of the townlands, 
by which it was enabled to clothe the naked, feed the hungry, 
and give gratuitous instruction to the numbers that flocked 
to its schools, would amaze the reader were we to recite them. 
Alas ! these good times have passed away. The abbey, once 
the seat of literature and religion, is now ivy-clad and 
desolate, the resting place of the dead; and the poor of 
Christ may now look in vain for what the piety and charity 
of Catholic ages bequeathed for their use. 

Duleek, anciently called Daimhliag, Doimhliag, and 
Daimhliag-Chianain , is a small town, partly in the barony 
of Upper, but chiefly in that of Lower Duleek, county of 
Meath. It is situated on the Nannywater, being twenty 
miles from Dublin, and about four miles and one-half (s.s.w.) 
from Drogheda. Duleek lies in the heart of a rich and 
beautiful country, anciently called Cianachta-Brcagh, and 
though comparatively obscure and unknown, was oftentimes 
the scene of stirring events, and memorable in the eccle- 
siastical history of the country. 1 

ST. KIENAN. 

St. Kienan, or Cianan, Bishop and founder of the Church 
of Duleek, was bom about the year 442.* He was of a 
distinguished family, and his birthplace was, most probably, 
in Cianachta-Breagh , the very country over which he ruled. 
He is said to have been baptized by St. Patrick, and was held 
in great esteem for his extraordinary virtue and learning. 
This St. Kienan is not to be confounded with another of the 
same name, mentioned by Usher, who was a native of Con- 
naught, became a monk in the Monastery of St. Martin of 
lours, and afterwards founded a churcn in the territory 
of the Eugenian Sept. The writer of the 7 'riparlile Life of 



* See Dr. Lanigan's Ecclesiastical History, voL i. pp. 67, 341, 418. 
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St. Patrick says that “ St. Patrick instructed liim (Kicnan) 
in learning and virtue, and formed him into a man of extra- 
ordinary sanctity”. St. Kienan was consecrated Bishop in 
or about the year 472. The annotations of Tirechan state 
that he was consecrated by St. Patrick. lie was the founder 
of the church and abbey of Duleek, which, in after years, 
became so celebrated as to rival for a time the great schools 
of Armagh. The church was built of stone and lime cement, 
and, if not the very first, was, at least, amongst the first 
edifices of that description erected in Ireland. In the anno- 
tations of Tirechan it is reckoned the eighth church erected 
by St. Patrick, or in his time, in the great plain of Bregia. 
Although reckoned the eighth in order, it may still have 
been the first stone church in point of time. 

In the Office of St. Kienan, quoted in Harris’s Ware* we 
read “ that St. Kicnan built a church of stone in this place 
(Duleek) ; and that from thence it took the name of Damfeagh 
(house of stone) ; for that before this time the churches of 
Ireland were built of wattles and boards”. St. Kicnan was held 
in such esteem by St. Patrick as to have received from him a 
present of his own copy of the Gospels. This fact is thus 
chronicled in the Annals of Tighernach: “ a d. 490. The rest 
of St. Cianan of Duleek. It is to him Patrick gave his 
Gospels". From a topographical account of Meath, written 
in 1682, it appears that this very copy was then preserved in 
the neighbourhood of Duleek, and Dr. Petrief assures us that 
this venerable monument is probably at present in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. The Calendar of Cashel, 
a most respectable and trustworthy authority, written in the 
eleventh century, states that St. Kienan, of Damliag (Duleek), 
wrote a life of St. Patrick. The words are, “Sanctus Kicnanus 
de Damliag, filius Sednae. — Hujus Sancti Kienani remanet 
incomiptum et illajsum corpus. — Scripsit vitam Sancti Pa- 
tritii”. The Four Masters place his de^th at 488. “ Cianan, 
Bishop of Doimhliag (Duleek), died”. 

It is very remarkable that, although there were many 
Daimhliags (stone churches) in Ireland, this one, of whicn 



•Harris’s Ware's Bishops, p. 137. t Bound Towers of Ireland, p. 140, 
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St. Kienan was the founder, should alone retain the name. 
Duleek is believed to have been the place where the first 
church of stone and lime cement was erected in Ireland, and, 
as if to distinguish it from all future buildings of the kind, it 
seems to have been called, par excellence, the Doimhliag. 

CHURCHES OF STONE IN IRELAND PREVIOUS TO THE TWELFTH 

CENTURY. 

It has been a very fashionable error, to which some of our 
own antiquarians have lent the weight of their authority, 
that, in the construction of their churches and monasteries, 
the ancient Irish used boards, wattles, and other perishable 
materials, up to the twelfth century. That this practice 
existed to some extent, we are free to admit. Thus Vene- 
rable Bede* tells us that Finian, who was a monk of Iona, 
when he became Bishop of Lindisfarae, “ built a church fit 
for his episcopal see, not of stone, but altogether of sawn 
wood, covered with reeds, after the Scotic (Irish) manner”. 
Also in the A nnotations of Tirechcin on the Life of Saint 
Patrick , a MS. supposed to be of the seventh century, we 
read :t “ And, behold, Patrick proceeded to the land which 
is called Foirrgea of the sons of Awley, to divide it among 
the sons of Awley, and he built there a quadrangular church 
of moist earth, because wood was not near at hand". Ano- 
ther instance is cited from St. Bernard’s Life of St. Malacliy, 
where he says St. Malachy had, some years before, built a 
chapel in the same place, “ made, indeed, of planed timber, 
but well jointed, and compactly put together, and, for a 
Scottish (Irish) work, elegant enough”. Influenced by 
these examples, the usually judicious Lanigan observes 4 

“Prior to those of the twelfth century, we find very few 
monuments of ecclesiastical architecture in Ireland. This is not 
to be wondered at, because the general fashion of the country 
was to erect their buildings of wood, a fashion which, in great 
part, continues to this day in several parts of Europe. As, con- 
sequently, their churches also were usually built of wood, it 
cannot be expected that there should be any remains of such 
churches at present”. 

# Bede, Hist. Eccl., lib. iii. c. 25. 

t Round Towers of Ireland, p. 123. I VoL iv. pp. 391, 392. 
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Now it would be incredible to suppose that, while Ireland 
was carrying the light of the Gospel to European nations, 
and attracting, by the fame of her schools and the sanctity 
of her children, the foreigner and the stranger to her shores, 
she neglected to raise up to God durable temples, and to 
ornament them in proportion to her means. Can we con- 
ceive that Irish ecclesiastics and others, who visited Rome, 
who knelt, prayed, and sacrificed in the great churches of 
the Continent, returned to Ireland, and never dreamed of 
imitating what they saw, even on a limited scale ? Wherever 
the Catholic Church has made conquests (and where has she 
not?) — whatever nations she has humanized — wherever her 
spirit has prevailed, — her children have vied in erecting 
temples symbolical of her eternity, and embellishing them 
with all the resources of their wealth and skill. Was Ire- 
land — the land of faith, the home of learning, the island of 
saints and sages, of churches and monasteries — to be an 
exception to this universal rule? From the embellishments 
of the illuminated manuscripts, the richness and elaborate 
beauty of the shrines, croziers, and other relics of ancient art, 
which have escaped to our day, we might easily infer the 
durability and splendour of our ancient churches. Cogi- 
tosus tells us of the painted pictures with which the great, 
church of St. Brigid of Kildare was decorated. Corruoc’s 
chapel at Cashel, with its ancient remains of frescoes, still 
attracts the antiquarian tourist. Clonmacnoise, Monastcr- 
boice, Glendaloch, Kells, and Fore, not to mention others, 
speak still of their olden glory. The stone cross of Tuam, 
the cover of St. Patrick's bell, the cross of Archbishop 
O' Duffy the crozier of Cormac MacCarthy, the shrine of St. 
Manchin, excite our admiration, and carry us back to those 
days when art was assuredly in a high state of perfection. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who was certainly no friend of Ireland, 
tells us that he saw “ a concordance of the Four Gospels, by 
St. Hieronymus, written by, or for, St. Brigid of Kildare. 
The margin was ornamented with mystic pictures, most 
wonderfully and animatingly finished; the writing, but. 
particularly the capital letters, so highly ornamented that 
(says Giraldus) neither the pencil of an Apelles nor the 

2 
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chisel of a Lysippus ever formed the like. In a word (says 
he), they seem to have been executed by something more 
than a mortal hand”. Moreover, the Book of Kells , at pre- 
sent in Trinity College, is said to be the finest MS. in 
Europe. Hence Dr. Petrie observes, “that we have not only 
abundant historical evidence to show that many of the eccle- 
siastics in those early times obtained celebrity as artificers 
and makers of the sacred implements necessary for the 
Church, and as illuminators of books, but we have also still 
remaining the most indisputable evidences of their skill in 
those arts, in ancient croziers, bells, shrines, etc., and in 
manuscripts not inferior in splendour to any extant in 
Europe”. Can we conceive that ecclesiastics, who were so 
skilled in the arts, were alone, of all their contemporaries, 
ignorant of ecclesiastical architecture, or, if acquainted, were 
unwilling to erect durable temples to Almighty God?* 
Again, vast numbers of Egyptian, Roman, Italian, Gallic, 
British, and Saxon ecclesiastics flocked to Ireland as to the 
home of sanctity and the nursery of learning. That many 
such came to Ireland, not only with St. Patrick but after his 
day, spent here the evening of their lives, and are now 
sleeping in our grave-yards, is evident, not merely from the 
lives of our saints and the history of our Church, but also 
from the Litany of St. SKnyus the Culdee, in which the 
names of vast numbers of foreign saints, buried in Ireland, 
are invoked :t 

“ Sanctos Romanos, qui jacent in Achadli Galma in Ybh-Echia, 
invoco in auxilium mciun per Jesum Christum, etc. 

SS. Romanos de Lettir ercha, invoco in auxilium mourn, etc. 
SS. Romanos, qui cum Cursecha filia Brochani, jacent in Acadh- 
Dalrach, invoco, etc. 

SS. Romanos de Cluain-chuinne, invoco, etc. 

SS. Peregrinos de Cluain-mhoir, invoco, etc. 

SS. Romanos, qui cum S. Aido jacent in Cluain Dartadha, in- 
voco, etc. 



* Sec a series of able articles on this subject, headed Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, in Duffy’s Catholic Magazine. 

t Acta Sanctorum, p. 535. This hvmn is also inserted in OTInlloran’s 
It eland, voL L pp. 170, 171. Round Towers oj Ireland, p. 135. 
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SS. Duodecim Concbennacios, qui cum utroque Sinchello jacent 
in Killachuidh, invoco, etc. 

SS. Concbennacios, qui cuui S. Mancbano jacent in Letlmior, 
invoco, etc. 

SS. Septem Monachos -digyptios, qui jacent in Disert Vlidli, 
invoco, etc. 

SS. Peregriuos, qui cum S. Mochua filio Luscan jacent in Dom- 
nach Resen, invoco, etc. 

SS. Peregrinos de Balach forchedail, invoco, etc. 

SS. Peregrinos de Cuil-ocbtnir, invoco, etc. 

SS. Septem peregrinos de Jmleach-mor, invoco, etc. 

SS. Duodecim peregrinos, Socios S. S inched i, invoco, etc. 

SS. Peregrinos Romanos, qui in centum quinquaginta cymbis, 
Sive Scapbis advecti, comitati sunt SS. Eliam, Natalem, Ne- 
manum, et Carcnutanum, invoco, etc. 

SS. Centum quinquaginta Romanos Peregrinos et Italos, qui 
comitati sunt S. Abbanum in Hibemiam, invoco, etc. 

SS. Gallos de Saliduic, invoco, etc. 

SS. Gallos de Mag-Salach, invoco, etc. 

SS. Saxones (i.e. Anglos) de Rigair, invoco, etc. 

SS. Saxones de Cluain-mbuicedha, invoco, etc. 

SS. Peregrinos de Inis-Puinc, invoco, etc. 

SS. Duodecim Peregrinos de Letbglais-mor, invoco, etc. 

SS. Centum quinquaginta Peregrinos in Gnir-mic-Magla, in- 
voco, etc. 

SS. Quinquaginta Monaebos de Britannia, Socios filii Mainani 
in Glenloire, invoco, etc. 

Sanctos quinque peregrinos de Suidhe Coeil, invoco, etc. 

Sanctos 150 discipulos S. Manchani Magistri, invoco, etc. 
Sanctos 510 qui expartibus transmarinis venerunt cum S. Boe- 
tbio Episcopo, decemque Virgines eos comitantes, invoco, etc. 
SS. Duodecim Socios S. Riocbi transmarinis, invoco, etc.” 

Now, supposing for a moment that the ancient Irish were 
ignorant of stone- building, can we conceive that these eccle- 
siastics, many of whom were, of course, men of learning, 
and well skilled, at least, in ecclesiastical architecture, never 
instructed their benefactors in the mode of church-building 
they observed abroad ? No nation on Earth was more dis- 
posed to cooperate with religion than ancient Ireland. Can 
we credit, then, that, knowing and understanding how to 
erect durable temples, they still persisted in erecting perish- 
able ones? 
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Dr. Petrie lias proved, in h's Essays on the Military and 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland , that the Firbolg and 
Tuatha-de-Danaan tribes were accustomed, long anterior to 
Christianity, to build their fortresses, dome-roofed houses, 
and sepulchres in the Cyclopean and Pelasgic style ; that 
this style (the use of stone without mortar) was continued 
amongst these tribes after the introduction of Christianity ; 
and that it was adopted by Christians in many of their re- 
ligious structures. Some monasteries built after this style 
remain to this day. Thus the Abbey of St. Molaise,* on 
Inishmurray, in the bay of Sligo, erected in the sixth cen- 
tury ; that of St. Brendan, on Inishglory, off the coast of 
Erris, county Mayo, erected in the beginning of the sixth 
century; and that of St. Fechin, on High Island, off the 
coast of Connemara, county of Galway, erected in the seventh 
century. Similar to these was the abbey erected on the 
island of Fame, in Northumberland, in the year 684, by St. 
Cuthbert, bishop of Lmdisfame, who is reputed to have been 
an Irishman.t On these ancient buildings Dr. Petrie re- 
marks:? — 

“ In all these establishments the churches alone, which are of 
the simplest construction, are built with lime-cement. The 
houses or cells erected for the use of the abbot and monks arc 
of a circular or oval form, having dome-roofs, constructed like 
those of the ancient Greek and Irish sepulchres, without a 
knowledge of the principle of the arch, and without the use of 
cement; and the whole are encompassed by a broad wall com- 
posed of stones of great size, without cement of any kind”. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DIOCESE OF DULEEK (CONTINUED). CHURCHES OF STONE IN 

IRELAND PREVIOUS TO THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

In our last chapter we showed how extremely improbable, 
not to say absurd, is the assertion that the ancient Irish 

* Hound Towers of Ireland p. 121. t Said to Lave been born in Kelli. 

$ Round Towers, p. 125. 
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ignored the use of stone and lime cement in the construction 
of their churches and monasteries, up to the dawn of the 
twelfth century. Having entered on a subject so interest- 
ing, about which there existed such a variety of opinions, 
and which is so intimately connected with the greatest and 
most brilliant ages of the Irish Church, we claim the in- 
dulgence of the reader while establishing more fully and 
conclusively our position from the authentic annals of the 
country. 

Amidst the variety of ecclesiastical structures erected bv 
the ancient Irish, the Daimhliag , Duirtheach, Cloigtheach,* 
Erdamli, and Cashel occupy a distinguished place. For 
the present we must confine our notice to the Daimhliag and 
Duirtheach. 

The Daimhliag (house of stone), as its very name indi- 
cates, was always built of stone, and signified a cathedral or 
abbey church. Its roof was cemented stone, though more 
frequently of wood and covered witl *recds, straw, and oak 
shingles. When we read in our annals of a daimhliag being 
set on fire, the meaning is, not that its walls were consumed, 
for such could not be the case, but that the roof, door, or 
other combustible materials, inside the. church or outside, 
succumbed to that element. The daimhliag was sometimes 
roofed with lead, as appeal's from a notice in the Annals of 
Ulster : — 

“ a.d. 1020. All Armagh burnt wholly; the damliog with 
its cover of lead ; the steeple with the bells”. 

Duirtheach (house of oak) signified a smaller chapel or 
oratory, and, though oftentimes built of stone, was more 
generally, and, perhaps, in the early ages of our Church, 
almost invariably, constructed of oak wood. That the daim- 



* In our humble opinion, the learned I>r. Petrie has conclusively proved the 
Christian origin of the Hound Towers of Ireland. The late and evcr-to-1* 
lamented Rev. Mathew Kelly, of Maynooth College, told the writer of these 
pages that he believed Dr. Petrie had finally and satisfactorily set the question 
at rest. It is a very remarkable fact that our Round Towers are to be seen 
always in connection with ancient churches, and hence their Christian origin 
is in possession unlit the contrary is proved. Why are they not on Tara. 
Teltown, New grunge, Tlatga, or the other great seats of Druidistn? No re- 
cord or tradition exists of their ever having been in these places. 
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hliag differed from the duirthcach another extract from the 
Annals of Ulster will prove: — “ a.d. 839. The burning of 
Armagh, with its derthechs and daimhliag". That churches 
of stone and lime cement were erected in Ireland from the- 
days of St. Patrick, we have abundant evidences in our 
annals and in the existence amongst us of ruined edifices 
indicating their very ancient origin. 

1. In the office of St. Kienan, which is extant in MSS. 
in the library of Cambridge, and which we quoted from 
Harris's edition of Ware, we read,* “ that St. Kienan built 
a church of stone in this place (Duleek), and that from 
thence it took the name Damleagh; for before this time the 
churches of Ireland were built of wattles and boards”. 

2. In the poem of Flann of Monasterboice — a work 
composed in the eleventh century — mention is made of St. 
Patrick’s household, and amongst other personages, of his 
three stone masons, who, it remarks, built damliags :f 

“ Ilis three stone masons, good was their intelligence, 
Creman, Cruitnech, Luchraid strong; 

They made damliags first 
In Erin ; eminent their history”. 

That Flann is justly reputed of great authority, we may 
easily infer from the following tribute paid to his memory 
in the Annals of the Four Masters : — “The age of Christ 
1056. Flann Mainistreach, Professor of Mainistir-Buithi 
(Monasterboice, in the county Louth), the paragon of the 
Gael in wisdom, literature, history, poetry, and science, died 
on the 14th of the calends of December, as is said: — 

‘ Flann of the chief church of melodious Buitlii, 

Slow the bright eye of his fine head ; 

Contemplative sage is he who sits with us. 

Last sage ol' the three lands is fair Flann’ ”. 

The Annals of Clonmacnoise remark that Flann “was 
the most learned chronicler in these parts of the world”. 

* Harris’s Wart's Bishops, p. 137. t Bound Towers of Ireland, p. 131). 
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3. That stone churches became common in Ireland from 
the earliest period, appears from the fact that damhliag 
(house of stone) was the Scotic or Gallic name by which 
Irish writers designated a cathedral or abbey church, 
although at the same time they used the terms tempull, 
eclais, regies , baslic indifferently, words evidently adopted 
from the Latin language. Irish writers, when writing in 
Latin, invariably rendered the daimhliag by ecclesia or 
basilica , and, when writing in Irish, they applied the terms 
damhliag, tempull, eclais , and regies indiscriminately to the 
same buildings. Now, that these terms were never applied 
to a wooden church appeal’s from the fact that they inva- 
riably designated such buildings by oratorium, and when 
the oratory was not of wood, by oratorium lapideum. This 
will appear manifest to any one who takes the trouble to 
examine the various notices of our ancient churches in our 
annals and ecclesiastical records.* 

4. In an ancient tract of the Brehon laws, preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, and in the book of 
Ballymotc, the wages of the Ollamph Saer , or chief builder, 
for stone and wood building are enumerated, and it is re- 
marked that the most distinguished branches of his profession 
are the damhliag and the durthech. f 

5. The following notices which we have extracted from 
the Four Masters, will demonstrate how very common were 
damhliags or stone churches in Ireland previous to the 
twelfth century ; and let it be borne in mind that our annal- 
ists rarely chronicle the foundation of a church, or even 
allude to it, unless when some event of importance, or the 
death of some dignitary, attracted public attention. There 
is reason to suppose too, that the churches to which we are 
about to allude existed for centuries previous to the dates of 
these notices in our annals — in fact, that they were the 
original churches erected by the Fathers of the Irish Church, 
or the great founders of religious houses, in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries :% 



* Round Towers, p. 140. t Round Towers, pp. 341, 342. 

X Annals of the Four Masters, edited by the late lamented Dr. O’Donovan. 
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“ 839. The burning of Armagh, with its dertltechs and daimh- 
liag. 

904. The daimhliag of Clonmacnoise was erected by the King, 
Flann Sinna, and by Colman Coneellagh. 

949. The daimhliag of Gallon (King’s County) was burned 
by the Danes. 

995. Armagh was burned with lightning, both houses, duimh- 
liags , and cloictheacha (round towers). 

1010. Muireadhach, successor of Columkille and Adamnan, a 
learned man, bishop and virgin, and intended successor of 
Patrick, died after the seventy-fourth year of his age, on the 
fifth of the calends of January, on Saturday night precisely, 
and he was buried with great honour and veneration in the 
daimhliag of Ardmacha, before the altar. 

1Q20. Armagh was burned, with all the fort, without the sav- 
ing of any house within it, except the library only, and many 
houses were bunted in the Trians, and the daimhliag-mor was 
burned, and the cloictheach with its bells, and the Daimhliug- 
na-Toe (this was the original parish church), and Damhliag-an-t 
Sahhail, and the old preaching chair, and the chariot of the 
abbots, and their books in the houses of the students, with much 
gold, silver, and precious stones. 

1006. The Great Gospel of Columkille was stolen at night 
from the western erdamh (sacristy) of the Daimhliag-mor (great 
stone church) of Kells (County Meath). This was the principal 
relic of the western world, on account of its singular cover, and 
it was found after twenty nights and two months, its gold hav- 
ing been stolen off it, and a sod over it. 

1081. Ardbraccan (in County Meath) was plundered by the 
Danes of Dublin, and two hundred persons were burned in the 
doimliacc, and two hundred persons were carried into captivity. 

1087. Rory, Tanist of Hy Kinsellagh, was taken prisoner in 
the Daimhliag of Kilcullen (County Kildare). 

1037. Skryne (in Meath), and the Daimhliag of Cianan 
(Duleek), w r ere plundered by the Danes. 

1051. Faelan was killed in the Daimhliag of Lismore, by 
Maelseaehlann. 

1053. Many prisoners were taken from the Daimhliag of 
Lusk. 

1065. Donehadh, King of Ulidia, was killed by the Ulidians 
themselves in the Daimhliag of Bangor. 

1099. The Daimhliag of Ardstraw (County Tyrone) was 
burned. 
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1145. A limekiln, which was sixty feet every way, was 
erected opposite Eamhain-Macha, by Gelasius, successor of 
Patrick, and Patrick’s clergy in general”. Colgan tells us that 
this limekiln was erected to repair old and decayed churches. 
From the preceding quotations the reader can conclude that 
churches of stone were very common in the Irish Church 
previous to the twelfth century. 

6. Another great argument in favour of the antiquity of 
stone churches in Ireland is drawn from the characteristic 
features of the existing remains of the churches themselves. 

“ These churches”, says Dr. Petrie,* “ in tlieir general form 
preserve very nearly that of the Homan basilica, and they aie 
even called by this name in the oldest writers ; but they never 
present the conched semicircular absis at the east end, which is 
so usual a feature in the Homan churches, and the smaller 
churches are only simple oblong quadrangles. In addition to 
this quadrangle, the larger churches present a second oblong of 
smaller dimensions, extending to the east, and constituting the 
chancel or sanctuary, in which the altar was placed, and which 
is connected with the nave by a triumphal arch of semicircular 
form. These churches have rarely more than a single entrance, 
which is placed in the centre of the west end, and they are very 
imperfectly lighted by small windows, which do not appear to 

have been ever glazed The doorway seldom presents 

any architectural decorations beyond a mere flat architrave or 
band, but are more usually plain, and the windows still more 
rarely exhibit ornaments of any kind”. 

The Dcrtliech (house of oak) seems to have been distin- 
guished from the daimhliag in tins, that, as the latter 
signified house of stone, and was the Irish name of for a 
cathedral or abbey church, so the former meant a smaller 
chapel or oratory, and was constructed, at least originally, 
of wood. A few notices from our annals will establish this :f 

“ 812. The Dertech of Fore was burned. 

835. The Dertech of Glondaloch was burned by the Danes. 

854. The Dertech of Lusk was burned by the Norsemen. 

891. A great wind occurred on the festival of St. Martin, 
which prostrated a great quantity of trees in the woods, and 

* Round Towers, p. 159. 

t l)r. O’Donovan' 8 edition of the Four Hatters. 
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carried the duirthechs from their places, and the other houses like- 
wise. 

905. The Dertech of Mayo was burned. 

1028. The Dertech of Slane fell”. 

That these derthechs were sometimes of considerable 
dimensions, appears from the number that fled for safety to 
the derthech of Trevet, near Dunshaughlin. 

“ 848. They (the Danes) also burned the dertech of Trevet, 
within which were 260 persons”. 

The praise which St. Bernard, in his life of St. Malachy, 
bestows on the derthech of Bangor, proves that they were 
not devoid of ornament. They were usually kept very 
white, as appears from a passage in the Leabhar lireac re- 
garding the mystical signification of the colours in the vest- 
ments of a priest:* 

“ What the white is intended for, when the priest looks upon 
it, is, that he should blush at it with sensitiveness and shame, if 
he should not be chaste and pure in heart and mind, like the 
froth of the wave, or like the lime on the gable of a dertech, or like 
the colour of the swan before the sun, without any kind of sin, 
small or great, remaining in his heart”. 

After the English Invasion, the Anglo-Norman adven- 
turers built castles and ecclesiastical edifices of great beauty 
and magnificence. Dunbrody, in the county of Wexford, 
Athasset, on the Suir, St. Patrick’s cathedral, the Priory of 
the Holy Trinity, hot to mention others, are monuments, 
whether ostentatious or not, of their munificence and devo- 
tion to religion. Coeval with these were erected, by Irish 
chieftains, the cathedral churches of Cashel, Limerick, and 
Killaloe, the abbeys of Jerpoint, Boyle, and Mellifont, 
and Holycross, which were fit to stand beside the proudest 
structures of the invaders. With few exceptions, however, 
architecture declined after the English Invasion. The Irish 
were at the mercy of every succeeding lord deputy ; they 
knew not the moment a fresh swarm of adventurers would 
seek to deprive them of their lands, their liberties, and their 
very lives ; and hence, between continual efforts to regain their 
lost territories and to repel aggression, there were very few 



* Hound Towers, pp. 344, 345. 
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opportunities for cultivating architecture. Still many of the 
churches and monasteries erected then, demonstrate, even 
in their desolation, how superior they must have been to 
the corresponding structures of our days. 

ANNALS or DULEEK.* 

“ 488. Cianan, Bishop of Duleek, died. Ilis festival is observed 
on the 24th of November. 

749. Cearban, of Duleek, died. 

778. Fearghus, Bishop of Duleek, died. 

784. Feadhaeh, Abbot of Louth, Slane, and Duleek, died. 

Same year, O’Enghus, Abbot of Duleek, died. 

805. St. Caitlmi, Abbot of Duleek, died. 

817. Crunnmhael, successor of Cianan, of Duleek, died. 

818. Dalach, successor of Cianan, of Duleek, died. 

830. The plunder of Duleek and the tribe of Cianachta, with 
all their churches, by the Danes. 

847. Finsneachta, Abbot of Duleek, died. 

858. Colman, Abbot of Duleek, died. 

866. Caemhan, Abbot of Duleek, died. 

870. Gnia, Bishop, Abbot of Duleek, anchorite, and scribe, 
died. Eighty-seven years was his age when he died. 

In lamentation of him was said: 

“ Gnia, the sun of our fair raco, head of the piety of the island of Emliir. 

Well he celebrated the festival of St. Praitme, the successor of the wise 
Cianan. 

For a long time the bright congregation, of which he was hea l, had dig 
nity without obscurity. 

Alas! for the great precious gam, our fair, bright friend, Gnia". 

878. The Derthech of Cianan (Duleek) was plundered and 
destroyed by the Danes, and a great number of persons were 
carried off from thence into captivity. Baritli, a fierce champion 
of the Northmen, who was the chief of these persecutors, was 
afterwards slain and burned at Athcliath (Dublin), through the 
miracles of God and St. Cianan. 

882. Cormac, Bishop of Duleek and Abbot of Clonard, died. 

890. Oenacan, Vice-abbot of Duleek, died. 

895. Maenach, Abbot of Duleek, died. 

902. Colman, scribe, and Bishop of Duleek and Lusk, died. 

918. Finchar, Bishop of Duleek, died. 

* From O' Donovan's Four Masters, and Archdall’s Monasticon. 
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920. Loinseacli, (Economus of Dulcek, died. 

927. Tuathal, Bishop of Dulcek and Lusk, and steward t<rthe 
family of Patrick (Proctor to the Archbishop of Armagh), died. 

933. Muireadhach, Abbot of Duleek, died. 

941. Crenchomhrac, Bishop of Duleek, died. 

953. Aenghus, Airchinneach of Duleek, died. 

961. Anaile, scribe of Duleek, died. 

984. Eochaidh, Airchinneach of Duleek, was slain. 

1014. The bodies of Brian Boroimhe,* monarch of Ireland, 
and of Morrogh, his son, both of whom were slain at the battle 
of Clontarf, were brought by the monks of Swords to this abbey, 
but they were afterwards conveyed to the abbey of Louth, by 
the monks of St. Kienan. 

1023. A predatory excursion was made by the Danes over 
South Brengh, and to Duleek. 

1 033. The Danes again plundered Duleek. 

1037. Skryne and Duleek were plundered by the Danes of 
Dublin. 

1045. Muireadhach, Airchinneach of Duleek, died. 

1050. The abbey church of St. Kienan of Duleek w as burned 
this year. 

1055. Murclia O’Brien again burned and destroyed this abbey. 

1070. Gluniarn, son of Dermod, son of Mael-na-mbo (king of 
Leinster), was killed by the men of Meath, and he was buried at 
Duleek. 

1093. Aedh, Airchinneach of Duleek, died. 

1098. Eochy, successor to St. Kienan, died. 

1117. Gillamoclmda, Bishop of Duleek, died. 

1123. The Gaileanga took a house at Duleek from O’Melagh- 
lin, king of Tara ; and they burned eighty houses around it on 
that occasion. Melaghlin escaped being killed or burned by 
the protection of Cianan. 

* On Holy Saturday, the day after the battle of Clontarf, the monks of 
Swords came for the laxly of Brian Boroimhe, to have it interred in the cathe- 
dral of Armagh. It was i oaveved to Duleek, from whence the monks of St. 
Kienan, with numbers of the people, conducted it to the monastery of Louth, 
whither Maclmur Mac Eochad, Archbishop of Armagh, accompanied by the 
Northern clergy, came to meet it and escort it to their cathedral. After the 
funeral obsequies bad lasted for twelve days, the relics of St. Patrick having 
Wen exposed, the Holy Sacrifice repeatedly offered, and all those aids which 
the Church extends to tho«e who die in her communion liberally dispensed, 
the remains of one of Ireland's greatest prince* were deposited in a stone coffin, 
and buried at the north side of the cathedral of Armagh. See Irish histories! 
ju.-tim. 
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1 127. Conglialach, successor of Cianan, died. 

1147. A tliunder-bolt fell this year upon the Cloictheach 
( bell house or round tower) of Duleek, and knocked off its beann - 
chobhair (the roof of the tower). 

1149. The half of Duleek was plundered by the Danes of 
Dublin, and by Dermod Mac Murchadh and the Leinstermen ; 
and they killed Dermod O’Loghlin, Tanist of Oileach, who was 
taking revenge for the plunder, and his body was brought to 
Armagh, and there interred. 

1160. Aedh, of Duleek, died. 

1 1 69. The great abbey-church of Duleek was burned this year. 

1170. The Parliament of Ireland passed an act this year 
empowering the Abbot of Duleek to repair a weir on the river 
Boyne. 

1171. Duleek was plundered this year by the Knights of 
Milo de Cogan ; and some of them were slain on the following 
day by the Danes of Dublin in revenge of Cianan. (The Danes 
were then Christians.) 

1182. About this year Hugh dc Lacy erected two monasteries 
in Meath for the Regular Canons of St. Augustine. One of 
these establishments was founded at Colpe, near the mouth of 
the Boyne, which de Lacy made a Cell to the Priory of Lhanthony 
in Monmouthshire ; the other w r as erected at Duleek, which he 
made a Cell to Lhanthony, near Gloucester. Sir James Ware 
speaks of the Cell of Duleek as a new foundation, and altogether 
distinct from the Monastery of St. Kienan. This Cell seems 
finally to have absorbed much, if not all, of the church property 
wherewith St. Kienan’s Abbey was originally endowed. In the 
year 1297, the seventh year of the reign of Edward the First, a 
license was granted to this cell or abbey to elect an abbot, the said 
office having been vacant for upwards of thirty years. In course 
of time this abbey became possessed of immense property, all of 
which, to the number of several thousands of acres in East 
Meath, West Meath, and county Dublin, together with tithes 
and rectories, were confiscated and granted to Sir Gerald Moore”. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DIOCESE OF KELLS. 

Kells, anciently called Dun-Chuile-SiUrinne, Ceanannus, 
Anglicised Kenlis (and Ileadfort), is pleasantly situated on 
the I Hack water, and gives names to the baronies of Upper 
and Lower Kells. It was a place of great importance in the 
days of our freedom, and is frequently alluded to by our 
annalists from the earliest period of our history. On the 
arrival of the Anglo-Normans, it was walled, and fortified 
with towers, and had a castle erected by de Lacy in 1178, 
the site of which is occupied by the present market place. 
The round tower of Kells, the splendid sculptured crosses, 
and the house of St. Columbkill remind us still of the ages 
of faith, while the chivalrous generosity of the inhabitants, 
whenever religion or country calls for their cooperation, 
indicates that the old Catholic and national spirit lias by no 
means degenerated. The present union of Kells comprises 
the parishes of Kells, Girley,* and Burry. The patron saint 
of Kells is St. Columbkill, whose festival here has been, from 
time immenorial, celebrated by a public station on the 9th 
of June. 

The ancient religious foundations of Kells were : the Abbey 
of the Blessed Virgin, founded by St. Columba ; the Priory of 
St. John ; the church of St. Senan ; and a perpetual chantry 
of three priests in the parish of St. Columbkill, to celebrate 



* The ancient name of tins place was Ghreallaigh Bhunna , Grellech, and 
Anglicised Girley. The patron saint is St. Rodaighe, abbreviated Itaed, whose 
festival was celebrated on the lGth of December. In the list of guarantees 
and sureties given hi the Irish Charters in the Book of Kells, on the 
occasion of the purchase of land near Douaglunore, at Navan, from O’ltiaman 
by the priest of Kells nnd his kinsmen, occur, “ and the Erenagh of Grellech 
(Girley), and the Sech-nabb (i.e. the vice-abbot), and the crozicr of Reodnidhe”. 
There was therefore in the early period a monastery at Girley of which St. 
Raed was abbot. Up to a few years ago liis holy well was frequented, in the 
language of the peasantry, “ nine clear days before Cbristinass”. See the 
Miscellany of the Irish Archaeological Society, voL i., p. 135. Martyrology 
of Donegal at 16th of December. 
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mass daily, “one in the roode chapel, another in St. Mary’s 
chapel, and a third in the chapel of St. Catherine the Virgin’’. 

ABBEY Or THE BLESSED VIRGIN OF KELLS. —ANNALS. 

This celebrated abbey was founded about the year 550, by 
St. Columba, and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. The site 
was granted by Dennod, the son of Kervaill, King of Ireland.* 

“ 692. Muredach O’Cricain was abbot. 

713. Died, in the 74th year of his age, the abbot Foyleow. 

807. The church of St. Columba at Kells was destroyed. 

About the same year Cellach, abbot of Iona, took refuge in 
Ireland from the Norsemen, who had murdered many of his 
monks. He rebuilt this abbey, governed it for some years, and 
resigned in favour of Dermod. 

903. Kells forcibly entered by Maelsechlainn, upon Doncha, 
his own son, and many were killed about the oratory. 

918. Kells was plundered by the Danes, and the Daimliliag 
(cathedral) was demolished. 

949. Godfrey, son of Sitric, with the Danes of Dublin, plun- 
dered Kells, Donaghpatrick, Ardbraccan, Dulane, Castlekieran, 
Kilskyre, and other churches (of Meath) in like manner ; but it 
was out of Kells they were all plundered (that is, the Danes 
made Kells their head-quarters). They carried upwards of three 
thousand persons with them into captivity, besides gold, silver, 
raiment, and various wealth and goods of every description. 

966. Conmach, successor of Ultan, and priest of Kells, died. 

967. Mafinnen, Bishop of Kells, successor of Ultan and 
Cairneach, died. 

968. Kells was plundered by Aulaf with the Danes and Lein- 
stermen. 

992. Donnogh O’llughtan, professor of Kells, died. 

996. Kells and Clonard were plundered by the Danes of 
Dublin. 

1001. Maenach, Ostiarius (i.e. porter and bell-ringer) of Kells, 
died. 

1006. The great G os pelf of Citium Cillc (/.c. St. Columba’s 

* Archdall'a Monasticon. O’Donovtt u’s Four Masters, and Irish Annals 
jxtssim. 

t This splendid manuscript copy of the Gospels, believed to have been 
transcribed by St. Colnmbkill, is now preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Dr. Petrie testifies that it is “ a manuscript which for bcantv 
and splendour is not suqtassed by any of its ago known to exist ” — Roumt 
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manuscript copy of the Gospels) was stolen at night from the 
western erdomh (sacristy) of the great church of Ceanannus. 
This was the principal relic of the western world, on account of 

Towers, p. 203. This manuscript is now familiarly known as The Book of 
Kells, and from its connection with the memory of one of Ireland’s most 
revered saints, together with its great antiquity, and the strange vicissitudes 
through which it has passed, it must be regarded as a national treasure. In 
this manuscript there are charters which have been copied into it during its 
abode in the Abbey of Kells, and which prove, says O’Donovan, “ that tlio 
ancient Irish had committed their covenants to writing in their owu lan- 
guage before the Anglo-Norman invasion" — Miscellany of the Irish Archaeo- 
logical Society, vol. i. p. loO. 

The first charter, says the same authority, cannot be older than 1128, nor 
later than 1140. It certifies that Muredhach O’Clucain, abbot of Kells, 
Conaing O’Breslen, the priest, Guaire O’Clucain, the lector, Aedh, the son 
of Mac Rechtogan, the vice-ercnagh, granted Ballyhecrin with its mill, and 
Ballyeowan wit It. its mill, “ to God, and to Columbkille, and to the Bishop 
O'Cellaigli, and Maclmaire O'Robliartaigk, head of tlic Disert” (an asylum for 
pilgrims near Kells). 

The second charter (in point of order in the Book of Kells') testifies that 
Maelsechnaill, King of Tara, Domhnall Mac Robhartaigh, with all the eccle- 
siastics of Kells, both priest, bishop, and professor, also Cormac Mac ltcchtognin, 
the vice-erenagh, with the young clerics of the congregation of Columbkille, 
have granted forever Disert-Columbkille in Kells, with its vegetable garden, 
to God and pious pilgrims. Then follows a list of sureties and guarantees, 
after which a blessing is invoked on those “ who shall increase the respect 
and veneration for this grant”, and u malediction on those who shall oppose 
the same. The date of this charter is about 1084. The third charter regards 
the purchase of land, for twenty ounces of gold, in the parish of Donaghmore, 
near Navan, by O’Brcslen, priest of Kells, from O'Riaman. From internal 
evidence, this charter must have been executed about the close of the eleventh 
century. 

The fourth charter certifies a grant of Kildalkey, “ with its territory and 
lands to God and to Columbkille for ever" by Conor O’Melaghlin, King of 
Meath, and took place previous to the middle of the eleventh century. 

The fifth charter regards the purchase of a house about the middle of the 
eleventh century. 

The sicth charier specifies the freedom of Ardbraecan, or its exemption 
henceforth from coigny, a species of tribute which the O'Kennellans, or Quin- 
levan, lord of Upper and Lower Navan, exacted from it, and which they were 
induced to sell for three ounces of gold at the representation of Muirchertnch 
O’Longhlin, King of Ireland, Dennot O’Molaghlin, King of Meath, and Gela- 
sius, Archbishop of Armagh. This took place a few years after the middle" of 
the twelfth century. 

The seventh and last charter authenticates the purchase of some land, near 
Kells, by Gillaclirist Mac Munchain, from the sons of Bcollan, for twenty-four 
ounces of silver and the tuition of one of the sons. This took place about the 
close of the eleventh century. 

See the Miscellany of the Irish Archaeological Society, voL L, pp. 129, 130, 
etc., with Dr. O’Donovan’s learned notes. 
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its singular cover; and it was found after twenty nights and 
two months, its gold having been stolen off it, and a sod 
over it. 

1007. Ferdomnach, Abbot of Kells, died. 

1008. Maehuuire O’Huchtan, Coarb of Kells, died. 

1015 (recte 1016). Kells, Clonmacnoise, and Clonfert were 
burned. 

1016 (recte 1017)^ Gilkrist O’Lorkan, King of Coillfallavan, 
was killed at Kells. 

1018 (recte 1019). Kells was plundered by Sitric, son of 
Aulav, and the Danes of Dublin, and they carried off innumer- 
able spoils and prisoners, and slew many persons in the middle 
of the church. 

1027. Roen O’Melaghlyn, King of Meath, robbed and des- 
poiled the shrine of St. Coluinb; he was afterwards killed by 
the Danes. 

1028. Cormac, priest of Kells, died. 

1030. Flann O’Flainn, lord of Gaileanga, died penitently at 
Kells. 

1034. Macnia O’lluaohtan, professor of Kells, was drowned 
coming from Scotland with the bed of Colum-Cill and three of 
St. Patrick’s relics, and thirty persons along with him. 

1036. Kells and Kildare were burned. 

1040, Kells and many other churches were burned. 

1045. Maelmartin Finn, professor of Kells, died. 

1047. Cuduiligh, son of Gaithine, Fosairchinneach of Kells, 
died. 

1050. Maelan, professor of Kells, who was a distinguished 
sage, died. 

1060. Kells was all burned, both houses and churches. 

1061. Ciaran, professor of Kells, a distinguished sage, 
died. 

1073. Kells and Clonard, with their churches, were all 
burned in one month. 

1076. Murchadh O’Melagldin, at the expiration of three days 
and three nights after having assumed the supremacy of Tara, 
was treacherously slain in the cloictheach (round tower) of 
Kells, by Aulav, lord of Gaileanga ; and the latter was himself 
immediately slain in revenge, through the miracles of God and 
Colum-Cille, by Maelsachlinn, son of Conchobhar. 

1095. Kells, Durrow, Clonard, Fore, and other places were 
all burned. 
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1098. Donnell O’Rafferty,* successor of Columbkille, died. 

1099. Kells was burned in the spring of this year. 

1109. iEngus O’Donallan, chief anmchara (confessor or spi- 
ritual director), and chief senior of the clergy of Colum-Cilk', 
died at Kells. 

1111. Kells was burned. 

1117. Maelbryde MacRonan, coarb of Kells, was killed, and 
the people of Kells slaughtered along with him, by Hugh 
O’Ruark and the O’Briuins, on the night of Domhnach Chroim 
Duibh («.«. Black Crom’s Sunday, the last Sunday in summer; 
Grom Dubh, chieftain in Urnhal, was converted by St. Patrick 
on that day. See O’Donovan’s notes to the Four Masters , page 
1004). 

1 127. Maehnaire O’Godain, noble priest and learned senior of 
Kells, died. 

1128. Conaing O’Bcgleighinn, abbot of Kells, died. 

1135. Kells, Clonard, and many other churches were burned. 

1143. Kells, Trim, Dunshaughlin, and Kildare were burned. 

1144. Kells was burned thrice this year. 

1148. Maelchiarain MacMengain, noble priest of the Church 
of Suidhe-Clioluim-Chille at Kells, died after victory of martyr- 
dom and penance. 

1150. O’Fallan, successor of Finian of Clonard, died at Kells. 
Same year Kells was burned. 

1152. In this year was held the national council of Kells. 
We take the following extract from Rev. M. J. Brenan’s Eccle- 
siastical History ‘ That a matter of such importance (the 
palliums for the metropolitan sees of Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, 
and Tuam) might be conducted with becoming solemnity, a 
national synod was convened at Kells, on the 9th of March, 
a.d. 1152. At this synod, besides the Cardinal, who presided, 
and Christian, bishop of Lismore, then legate apostolic, there 



* On the celebrated heirloom of St. Columbkille, called the Cathaeli, which 
consists of “ a highly ornamented shrine or box, enclosing a fragment of a 
copy of the I'salms on vellum", there is an inscription (thus Anglicised): — 
“A prayer for Cathbliiirr O’Donnell, by whom (that is, by whose desire and 
at whose expense) this shrine was made; and forSitric, the son of Mac A edha 
(MacIIngh), who made it; and for Uomhnall Ua Hobhartuigh (Donnell 
O'RufTerty), the Comharba (or successor) of Cenannus (Kells), by whom it 
was made (that is, at whose joint expense with that of O’Donnell it was 
made)". See the interesting lectures of the learned and honest Professor 
O’CurrV, p. 331. 
t VoL L, p. 303. 
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were also present Gelasius, the primate, Domnald O’Lonergan, 
archbishop of Cashel, Gregory, bishop of Dublin, together with 
the bishops of the following sees : Glendaloch, Leighlin, Water- 
ford, Kildare, Cork, Clonfert, Kerry, Limerick, Clonmacnoise, 
Roscommon, Achonry, Clonmacne (Ardagh), Kinel-Eogain (Ard- 
strath), Connor, and Down, together with the vicars-general of 
Emly and Ossory : a great number of abbots and priors were 
also present, and a vast number of inferior clergy (the Four 
Masters say the number amounted to three thousand). When it 
was known that palliums had been intended for Dublin and 
Tuam, many of the clergy were much dissatisfied, and particularly 
those who belonged to the dioceses of Armagh and Down. This 
circumstance has been considered by some as one of the reasons 
why the prelates of several sees had been absent. The council 
opened by the distribution of the palliums to the four following 
sees, in order : Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, and Tuam ; on which 
occasion the Archbishop of Armagh was declared primate over 
the others. This is the synod in which an attempt was, for the 
first time, made of introducing the notorious tithe system into 
Ireland. 

The decrees, by which simony and usury had been condemned, 
passed unanimously, but when the cardinal set forth his favourite 
yet strange system of tithes, the proposition was instantly re- 
jected ; nor do we find that it had met with the approval of a 
single ecclesiastic in this national synod. The cardinal then 
proceeded to the arrangement of the suffragan sees in the follow- 
ing order: — 1. Under Armagh were the sees of Connor, Down, 
Louth or Clogher, Clonard, Kells, Ardagh, Raphoe, Rathlure 
(in the Couty of Tyrone), Duleek, and Derry. 2. Under Cashel 
were placed Killaloe, Limerick, Inniscatthy, Kilfenora, Emly, 
Roscrea, Waterford, Lismore, Cloyne, Cork, Ross, and Ardfert. 
3. Under Dublin were named Glendaloch, Ferns, Ossory, Leigh- 
lin, and Kildare. 4. Under Tuam were placed Mayo, Killala, 
Roscommon, Clonfert, Achonry', Clonmacnoise, and Kilmacduagh. 
It may be proper to remark, that in this list, the sees of Elphin 
and Dromore are not mentioned, for which reason it is generally 
supposed that the former was at this time united to Roscommon, 
and the latter to Armagh. The sees of Louth and of Clogher 
had been united for many years prior to this synod ; however, in 
latter times the town of Louth and other parts of that ancient 
diocese were annexed to Armagh. The decrees of the Synod of 
Kells were confined exclusively to discipline and morals ; nothing 
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relative to faith had been discussed, the doctrine of the Irish 
Church being, at that time, as it is at this day, the very same 
which the Apostle of the nation had introduced, and which had 
been consecrated by all that was great or grand in antiquity — 
by the learning, the wisdom, and the sanctity of ages. The pro* 
ceedings of the synod having been terminated, Cardinal Paparo 
remained but a short time in Ireland, having on the 24th of 
the same month set out on his journey to Home’. 

1153. Colman O’Breslin, noble priest of Kells, a distinguished 
sage, died. 

1154. Muireadhach O’Clugain, abbot of Kells, died. 

1156. Kells was burned, both houses and churches, from the 
cross of Doras-urdoimli ( i.e . from the gate of the porticus) to 
Sifoc. 

J 161. O’Klocan, coarb of St. Columbkille in Kells, died. 

1163. Niall O’Loghlin committed depredations at Kells. 

1170. Kells, Clonard, Teltown, Dowth, Dulane, Kilskyre, and 
Castlekieran were plundered and burned by Dermod MacMur- 
chad, King of Leinster, and the English”. 

Note. — The crozier of Kells is at present in the possesion of Cardinal 
Wiseman. Professor O'Curry says: — “ It bears a Gaedhlic inscription which 
identifies it with the Church of Kells, and assigns it to the middle of the 
eleventh century” — Lectures , p. 333. 



CHAPTER VI. 



TRIM. 

On the banks of the historic Boyne, in the heart of a 
rich and beautiful country, encompassed with ruins of chur- 
ches, monasteries, and castles, whose gray mouldering walls 
speak of ages long past, and celebrities long forgotten, stands 
the capital of the once powerful palatinate of Meath — the 
ancient and celebrated city of Ath-Truim.* Many and 
varied were the scenes which this old town has witnessed 



# Ath-Truim , “the Puss or Ford of the Elder Trees”. For interesting 
notices connected with the civil and ecclesiastical history of Trim, see the 
admirable volume compiled by the Very Rev. Richard Butler, Dean of Clon- 
macnoUe. 
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from the days of St. Loman, its first bishop, to the last elec- 
tion of a representative to sit in a foreign parliament. In 
the early ages Trim was the seat of an episcopal see — said 
to have been the most ancient in Ireland, and had a mon- 
astic school of the first class, which dispensed its blessings 
to the neighbourhood. 

After the English Invasion, Trim became one of the 
principal strongholds of the Pale, and parliaments were 
frequently held in its castles or monastic halls. In 1173, a 
military fort or castle was erected here bv De Lacy, to which 
Hugh Tyrrell, his deputy, set fire in his absence, on the 
approach of Roderick O'Connor, King of Connaught. After 
the departure of the “ Irish enenry”, and previous to 
De Lacy's return from England, this castle was rebuilt by 
Tyrrell. In 1210, King John dwelt for some time at Trim. 
In 1220, the present castle of Trim was built by William 
Peppard, lord of Tabor. In 12G3, the Dominican abbev of 
Trim was founded by Geoffry de Gcneville, or de Joinville, 
a nobleman of Champagne, who had married Maud de Lacy, 
and in 1273, after his return from the Crusades, Sir Geoffry 
was appointed Lord Justice of Ireland. 

In 1308, on the feast of SS. Simon and Jude, he resigned 
the lordship of Meath to his grand-daughter, Joan, and her 
husband, Roger Mortimer, became a monk in the Domini- 
can abbey of Trim, and in 1314, on the IPth of October, 
he died, and was interred in the cemetary of his monasterv. 

In 1399, Richard the Second confined Humphrey, son of 
the Duke of Gloucester, and Henry— afterwards Henry the 
Fifth — son of the Duke of Lancaster, in the castle of Trim. 

In 1447, Sir John Talbot, Lord Fumival and Earl of 
Shrewsbury, held a parliament at Trim, when an act was 
passed prohibiting “ English marehours” from wearing 
beards on their upper lips, after the manner of the “ Irish 
enemy”. This Sir John, who is called the “ scourge of 
France", is said to have erected the building near the 
yellow steeple called the “ Talbot Castle”. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the illustrious William 
Walsh, Rishop of Meath, denounced the doctrines of the 
Reformation at Trim, for which he was imprisoned in the 
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castle of Dublin. He afterwards died an exile and a con- 
fessor for the faith, at Complutc, in Spain. 

The religious houses in Trim, previous to the Reforma- 
tion, were, viz.: — The abbey and abbey-church of St. 
Patrick, which was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin; the 
Gray Friary, dedicated to St. Bonaventure, called also the 
Observantine Friary of Trim ; [this house is by some 
said to have been founded by King John; others ascribe its 
foundation to the family of Plunkett] ; the Dominican 
Friary, founded by Geoftry de Geneville, Lord of Meath, 
which was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin ; a convent for 
nuns; a Greek church; a chantry of three priests, in the 
parish of St. Patrick, one in the chapel of St. Laurence 
the Martyr, another in that of St. Patrick, and the third 
in the Roode chapel. 

At Newtown, near Trim, was the Priory of Canons 
Regular of the congregation of St. Victor. Simon de 
Rochfort, the first English bishop of Meath, founded this 
house, erected the church into a cathedral, and dedicated 
it to the honour of SS. Peter and Paul; and the Priory 
of St. John the Baptist at Newtown, near Trim. 

The ecclesiastical origin of Trim is thus accounted for by 
Tirechan, a writer of the seventh century :* 

“a.d. 433. When Patrick, in his holy navigation, came to 
Ireland, he left St. Loman at the mouth of the Boyne to take 
care of his boat forty days and forty nights ; and then he (St. 
Loman) waited another forty, out of obedience to Patrick. Then, 
according to the order of his master (the Lord being his pilot), 
lie came in his boat, against the stream, as far as the ford of 
Trim, near the fort of Feidilmid, son of Loiguirc. And when it 
was morning, Foirtchem, son of Feidilmid, found him reciting the 
Gospel, and admiring the Gospel and his doctrine, immediately 
believed ; and a well being opened in that place, he was bap- 
tized by Loman in Christ, and remained with him until his 
mother came to look for him ; and she was made glad at his 
sight, because she was a British woman. But she likewise 

* Usher’s J-'rimordium, pp. 853, 854. Dr. Lanigan is of opinion that Saint 
Loman, or Luman, belonged to the seventh century. For various notices of 
Trim by this learned but hypercritical author, see vol. i., pp. 222, 317, 416, 
427, 428, 466; voL LiL, pp. 176, 177; vol. iv., pp. Go, 225, 322, 324. 
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believed, and again returned to her house, and told to her hus- 
band all that had happened to her and her son. And then Fei- 
dilmid was glad at the coming of the priest, because he had his 
mother from the Britons, the daughter of the king of the Britons, 
namely, Scothnoessa. And Feidilmid saluted Loman the 
British tongue, asking him, in order, of his faith and kindred, and 
he answered : ‘ I am Loman, a Briton, a Christian, a disciple of 
Bishop Patrick, who is sent from the Lord to baptize the people 
of the Irish, and to convert them to the faith of Christ, who sent 
me here according to the will of God’. And immediately Fei- 
dilmid believed, with all his family, and dedicated (immolavit) 
to him and St. Patrick his country, with his possessions and with 
all his family ; all these he dedicated to Patrick and Loman, 
with his son Fortchem, till the Day of Judgment. But Feidil- 
mid crossed the Boyne, and Loman remained with Fortchem in 
Trim, until Patrick came to them, and built a church with them, 
twenty-two years before the foundation of the Church of Ar- 
magh”. 

In the Annals of the Four Masters , at 432, we read: 

“ Ath-Truim was founded by Patrick, it having been granted 
by Fedhlim, son of Laoghaire, son of Niall, to God and to him, 
Loman and Fortchem”. 

St. Fortchem, grandson of King Laoghaire, succeeded St. 
Loman, at his dying request; but in three days after lie 
resigned the abbacy of Trim to Cathald (Archdall from 
Acta Sanct.). 

482. St. Connac, the son of Enda, and Bishop of Trim, was in 
this year made Archbishop of Armagh. He died the 17th of 
February, 497, and was interred at Trim (Harris’s Ware's 
Bishops. See Lanigan, vol. i., p. 41 f>). The book of Armagh 
gives a list of eight abbots of Trim, previous to 741 ; and of 
these it observes : “ Hi omnes episcopi fuerunt et principes vent- 
rantes Sanctum Patricium et successores ejus". 

554. On the 8th of April died the holy Cathald, Cathlad, or 
Cathub. 

742. Died St. Cormac, Bishop of Trim. He is said to have 
been of the royal house of the Nialls, and his name appears in 
various calendars at the 17th of February, as the anniversary of 
his death. Three brothers of his are spoken of: Eumond, a 
very wise man, and deeply skilled in history and antiquities, 
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who died in 743; Baitcllach, Abbot of Trim, whose death is 
marked at 752 ; and Ossan, a priest, the year of whose death is 
not known (Lanigan, vol. iii., p. 176). 

751. Baethallach, Abbot of Ath-Truim, died ( Four Masters). 

791. (recte 796). Suibhne, Abbot of Ath-Truim, died (Four 
Masters. 

819. Ceannfaeladh, scribe, Bishop, anchorite, and Abbot of 
Ath-Truim, died ( Four Masters). 

837. CealJach, Abbot of Ath-Truim, died. 

844. Cairbre, Abbot of Ath-Truim, died. 

929. Maeleoin, Bishop and anchorite of Ath-Truim, died after 
a good life. 

1059 Eochaidh Ua Cinaedh, Airchinneach of Ath-Truim, died. 

1100. Flann Ua Cinaetha, Airchinneach of Ath-Truim, and 
chief poet. of Meath, died. 

1127. Connor O’Loghlin, an Ulster prince, having marched 
with a great army into Meath, amidst other depredations, burned 
the steeple of the church of Trim, in which a very considerable 
number of persons were shut up at time. Lanigan, vol. iv., page 
55, from the Annals of Innisfallen. 

1143. Trim, Kells, Dunshaughlin, and Kildare, were burned. 

1155. Trim, with its church, was burned. 

Notp.. — In the Mnrtyrology of Tallaght the festivals of the following 
saints of Trim are marked at the 17tli of February: — 

St. Aedha, St Coelochtra; St Corxnac, Bishop; St Cuimaen, Bishop; St 
Finnscgh, viz : — St Lactan, Bishop; St Lurech Mae Cuanach, “ hostiarius 
Patricii” ; St Ossan ; and St. Sarau. 

The festival of St Fortchem is marked at the 18th of February; and that 
of St Lornan “ cum SS. omnibus”, at the 11th of October. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DIOCESE OF ARDBRACCAN. 

Tng Abbey of Ardbraccan, “ Breacan or Brecan's height or 
hill”, was ioundcd by St. Brecan, in the sixth or very early 
in the seventh century. St. Brecan* was the son of Eoch- 
aidh Balldearg, prince of Thomond, and grandson of Carthen 
Finn, first Christian ruler of that territory. 



* Harris’s Ware's Writers oj Ireland, p. 32 ; Hound Towers oj Ireland, 
pp. 13G, 137. 
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After having governed Ardbraccan for some time, he pro- 
ceeded to the west of Ireland, and founded, on the great 
island of Arran, in the bay of Galway, the Church of 
Tcmplcbraccan, where he fixed his residence. He is said 
to have written some prophecies regarding the future wars 
of Ireland and the coming of the English. The exact year 
of his death is unknown, but it was probably in the sixth 
century. He was interred in his own church of Temple- 
braccan, where his festival was celebrated on the 1st of 
May. In the Martyr oloyy of Donegal he is called Bishop 
of Ardbraccan, and his festival is marked at December the 
6 th. The Martyrology of Tallaght commemorates him at 
May 1st. Ilis tomb — on which was an Irish inscription — 
was discovered some years ago : 

“ This monumental stone”, says Dr. Petrie, “ was discovered 
about forty years ago within a circular enclosure known as St. 
Brecan’s tomb, at a depth of about six feet from the surface, on 
the occasion of its being first opened to receive the body of a 
distinguished and popular Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, of the 
County of Galway, who made a dying request to be buried in 
this grave. Under the stone within the sepulchre there was 
also found, on this occasion, a small water-worn stone of black 
calp or limestone. . . . Un the upper side is carved a plain 

cross, and around this, in a circle, the following simple inscrip- 
tion (Anglicised): — ‘ A Prayer for Brecan the pilgrim’”.* 



ST. DLTAN. 

Archbishop Usher, t on the authority of some very old 
and authentic manuscript, which throws much light on 
our ancient ecclesiastical history, divides the saints who 

J 1 



* This venerable relic is at present in Dr. Petrie's possession. Ware makes 
St. Brecan flourish about 650. Dr. Petrie says be died early in the sixth 
century. 

t See Usher's Primordium, pp. 913, 914, 915. Dr. I.nnignn says that this 
catalogue is “ a very interesting document, throwing great light on onr an- 
cient ecclesiastical history. The fact is, that it bears every mark of high 
antiquity, and was most probably drawn up some time before the disputes 
about the Paschal cycle and the tonsure had totally subsided, which was not 
until about the vear 716’’ — voL ii., pp. 13, 14, 331. 

3 
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flourished in Ireland during the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries into three classes. 

THE THREE CLASSES OF SAINTS. 

Dr. Lanigan is of opinion that this catalogue was written 
before the year 715, the period at which the disputes about 
the tonsure and the Paschal cycle had concluded. The first 
class consisted of one hundred and fifty bishops, who were 
all founders of churches and eminent for sanctity. Those 
bishops were Romans, Britons, Franks, and Scots (Irish). 
They observed one and the same discipline, one mass, and 
one celebration — that is, one uniform liturgy, one tonsure, 
and one Easter or Paschal cycle. They did not reject the 
society and attendance of women; because, being founded 
on the rock Christ, they did not fear the wind of temptation. 
This class was called most holy. 

The second class commenced from the year 542, the latter 
end of the reign of Tuathal, and continued to a.d. 598 or 
599. This class consisted of three hundred saints, few of 
whom were bishops, the greater part having been priests. 
Their Paschal computation and tonsure were the same as those 
of the former class ; but they admitted a diversity of masses 
or liturgies, and of monastic regulations. They received a 
mass from the Britons, David, Gildas, and Docus or Cadoc. 
To this class belonged, besides many others, the two 
Finians, two Brendans, Jarlath of Tuam, Comgall, Cocm* 
gan, Cieran (Ivieran), Columba, Cainech, Egan MacLaisre, 
Lugeus, Ludeus, Moditeus, Cormac, Colman, Nessan, Lais- 
rean, Bcrrindeus, Coeman, Ceman, Conan, Endeus, Aideus, 
and Byrchin. In the times of this class a rule was estab- 
lished prohibiting women from serving in monasteries. This 
order was called very holy. 

The third order of saints consisted of holy priests and a 
few bishops, in all one hundred in number, who dwelt in 
deserts, and lived on herbs, water, and alms. They shunned 
possessing private property, and had divers rules and masses 
and divers tonsures, some having the corona and others their 
hair. They differed also as to the Paschal solemnity ; for 
some of them celebrated the feast of the Resurrection from 
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the 14th of the moon, and others from the 16th. They 
lived during the reigns of four dynasties — viz., of Aeda 
Allain, who reigned only three years; Domnail , the sons of 
Mailcob, and the sons of Aeda Slane , and continued until 
the great mortality. Their names are, Bishops Petran, 
Ultan, Colman, Murgcus, Aedan, Loman, and Senach, be- 
sides several other bishops. The following were priests: 
Fechin, Airendan, Failan, Coman, Commian, Colman, Ernan, 
Cronan, and very many other priests. 

“ The first order (or class) most holy ; the second very holy ; 
the third holy. The first burns brightly like the sun, the second 
like the moon, and the third like the stars”. 

6T. ULTAN. 

St. Ultan, mentioned in the third list, was of the race of 
Hua Conchovair* (O’Connor), and is said to have been re- 
lated to St. Brigid by his mother’s side. He was Abbot of 
Ardbraccan after St. Breccan had departed for the Arran 
Islands, and is supposed to have been the founder, or first 
bishop of that see. He was so remarkable for charity, that, 
it is stated in O’Clcry’s Irish Calendar ,| he educated and fed 
with his own hands all the children who were without edu- 
cation in Ireland. He collected the transactions of St. 
Brigid into one volume, in alphabetical order, and is said 
to have composed a Latin hymn in her honour.} Whence 
an anonymous author, quoted by Usher, who wrote St 
Brigid’s life in verse, has prefaced his poem with these lines :§ 

“ Scripserunt multi virtutes virginis alma;, 

Ultanus Doctor, atque, Eleranus ovans, 

Descripsit multos animosus nomine libros, 

De vita ac studiis virginis, ac meritis”. 

“ The virgin’s virtues many writers paint, 

Ultan the sage, and Eleran the saint ; 

And Amchaid in immortal works display’d 
The life and merits of the spotless maid”. 

* Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. L, p. 454; vol. ii, pp. 342, 343. 
346; voL iiL, p. 51. 

t Dr. O’Donovan’s notes to tlie Four Masters. 

J See Liber Hymnorum , edited by Dr. Todd 

§ Harris’s Ware's Writers, p. 30. Usher's Pnmordium, p. 1007- 
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He wrote a life of St. Patrick or a treatise on some of his 
acts. Some prophecies regarding the English invasion are 
likewise attributed to him. The annotations of Tirechan 
on the life of St. Patrick are stated, in the book of Armagh, 
to have been taken from the mouth of Ultanus, first bishop 
of the Conchubrenses, i.e. of the Dal Conchubhair of Ard- 
braccan. In the Annals of Clonmacnoise his death is en- 
tered at a.d. 053; in the Annals of Ulster at 656, and 
again at 662 ; the Four Masters at 656. “ St. Ultan Mac- 

ni-Conchobhair of Ardbraccan died on the fourth day of 
September, after (completing) the one hundred and eightieth 
year of his reign”. There is a holy well* in the demesne of 
the Protestant Bishop of Meath, who lives at Ardbraccan, 
called still “ St. Ultan’s well”. It is circular, and measures 
nine feet and a half in diameter. Stations were made at it 
on the vigil of St. Ultan’s festival, up to a recent period. 

ANNALS OF ARDBRACCAN. 

Tirechant succeeded St. Ultan as Bishop of Ardbraccan. 
He wrote the Acts of St. Patrick in two books, with this 
title “ Bishop Tirechan writ these things from the mouth or 
from the book of Bishop Ultan, whose pupil or scholar he 
was”. These books are often quoted by Usher in his Pri- 
mordium.% 

717. Drostan Dairthighe died at Ardbraccan. 

731. Daniel MacColman, Abbot of Ardbraccan, died. 

760. Tola, of Ardbraccan, died. 

776 (recte 781). Ailgniadh, Bishop of Ardbraccan, died. 

777 (recte 782). Connac MacBresal, Abbot of Ardbraccan 
and other churches, died. 

784. The translation of the relics of St. Ultan. 

823. Maelrubha, anchorite, Bishop and Abbot of Ard- 
braccau, died. 

* There were several other holy wells bearing his name, and stone-crosses, 
in the County of Mentli. One of the best branches of the Navan Young 
Men’s Society is the “ Guild of St. Ultan”. The members are at present 
erecting a spacious hall at Boyerstown, in the parish of Ardbraccan, and they 
purpose, when completed, to adorn it with a life-like figure of their patron 
saint. 

t Harris’s Ware’s Writers, p. 30; also Colgan’s Trias Thaum., p. 217. 

! 1'rimordium , pages 829, 835, 848, 853, 887, 899. 
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817. Maelfuadaigh, Abbot of Ardbraccan, died. 

881. Suairleach, Abbot of Ardbraccan, died. 

88G. The plundering of Ardbraccan, Donaghpatrick, Dulane, 
and Glendaloch, by the Danes. Same year the abbey was ^gain 
plundered {Trias 'Thaum., p. 633). 

918. Maelmuire, Abbot of Ardbraccan, died. 

949. Godfrey, son of Sitric, with the Danes of Dublin, plun- 
dered Ardbraccan. 

966. Connmhac, successor of Ultan, and priest of Kells, died. 

967. Maelfinnen,. Bishop of Kells, successor of Ultan and 
Cairncach, died. 

992. Ardbraccan was again plundered by the Danes. 

1002. Eogkan, son of Ceallach, Airchinneach of Ardbraccan, 
died. 

1024. Dubhslaine, chief anmchara (confessor or spiritual 
director) of the Gaedhil, and priest of Ardbraccan, died at 
Clonmacnoise. 

1031. Ardbraccan was plundered by the Danes of Dublin, 
and two hundred persons were bunted in the Daimhliag (the 
great church), and two hundred persons were carried into cap- 
tivity. 

1035. Ardbraccan was plundered by Sitric, son of Aulave, 
and the Danes. 

1055. Maelbrighde, son of Baedan, lector of Ardbraccan, died. 

1064. Connac, Airchinneach of Ardbraccan, died. 

1069. An anny was led by Morrogh, son of Dermod, into 
Meath, where fhe burned territories and churches, namely : — 
Granard, Fore, and Ardbraccan ; but Fechin slew him face to 
face, and a great destmction was made of foreigners and Lein- 
stermen by various distempers. 

1109. Ardbraccan was burned with its churches, by the 
Ui-Briuin, and many persons were killed there, and prisoners 
carried off from thence. 

1115. The daimhliag (great stone church) of Ardbraccan, 
with its full of people, was burned by the men of Munster, and 
also a great many other churches in Feara-Breagh. 

1156, A predatory incursion was made by Dermod MacMur- 
rogh, the Danes of Dublin, and Duncha, son of Donnell O’Logh- 
lin, into East Meath, and they plundered the country, both 
churches and territories, and they carried off the cows of Ard- 
braccan, Slane, Cill-Teltown, Downpatrick, and some of the 
cows of the country in general. 
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1163. Niall O’Loghlin committed depredations at Ardhraccan 
and other places. 

1 1 66. Moriertach, King of Ireland, granted a parcel of land 
to this abbey in peqretuity, at the yearly rent of three ounces of 
gold. 

1170. The steeple of this abbey fell. 

After the English invasion the Abbey of Ardhraccan* 
pined away, and the town fell gradually into obscurity. 

Notk. — “In the early part of the twelfth century flourished the learned 
O’Cassidy, Abbot of Anlbraecan, in Meath, whose well-known historical poem. 
Sacred Erin, Island of Saints, is printed by Dr. O'Connor in his Rcrum 
Uiber. Scriptures” — Sec Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, Introdnc. iv. 

“The second poem was composed by O. Modud, ecclesiastic of Ardhraccan, 
as is mentioned in the work, a man perfectly acquainted with the antiquities 
of his country. It contains the history of Ireland from 428 to the death of 
Malachy the Second, in 1022. It begins thus: ‘Eire ogli, Inis na nnotnh’" — 
See O’Flaherty’s letter to Lynch, Oyygia, xxv. 

“1143. Giolln Modhudn O’Cassidy, otherwise called Dali Clairincach, 
Abbot of Ardhraccan in Meath, died this year. He was a very learned man, 
a well informed historian, and a famous poet. Of his work three poems only 
have come down to onr times, all of which arc on the history of Ireland” — 
O’Reilly’s Irish Writers. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DIOCESE OF DUNSHAUGHLIN 

Dunshaughlin is a small town in the barony of Ratoath 
and county of Meath. It is situated on the Dublin road to 
Navan, being thirteen miles and three quarters (n.w.) from 
the former, and nine miles and a quarter (s.s.E.) from the 
latter. The parish of Dunshaughlin is encompassed on all 
sides with ruins of churches, abbeys, and chapels of ease. 
The green mounds of the dead, the traditional reverence of 
the people, the drooping willow, or the hoary ash-tree, 
spreading her branches over these consecrated spots, alone 
mark the sites of many sanctuaries, which demons in human 
shape have uprooted and profaned. The gray walls or ivy- 



* The ecclesiastical history of this parish since the Reformation is very 
interesting, and wo have collected voluminous details for our next volume. 
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mantled ruins of others stand still, records of past ages, 
heirlooms of piety and charity, speaking to the heart, and 
recalling to memory those ages of faith and philanthropy, 
“ when”, says Dr. Johnson, “ Ireland was the school of the 
west, the quiet habitation of sanctity and literature”. 

The first notice of Dunshaughlin which occurs in our 
annals — a very remarkable one indeed — is its connection 
with St. Seachnall. In fact it owes its origin to this saint, 
and derives its name from him — “ Domhnach (Dominica) 
and Seachnall or Seachlann — St. Seaclmall’s Church. 

St. Sechnall* or Secundinus was a native of Gaul, and 
son to Restitutus, a Lombard, by, it is said, Liemania, other- 
wise named Darerca, who is usually said to have been 
sister to St. Patrick. According to Tirechan’s list, Secun- 
dinus and Auxilius, his brother, were disciples of St. Patrick, 
and seem to have accompanied him from the commence- 
ment of his mission to Ireland. After a few years they were 
sent to Britain or Gaul to be consecrated, as, according to 
the established usage of the Church, three bishops are re- 
quired for the consecration of another. The Annals of 
Ulster and Innisfallen remark, at a.d. 439, that the Bishops 
Secundinus, Auxilius, and Isserninus, were sent this year 
to aid St. Patrick. St. Seachnall fixed his see at Dun- 
shaughlin, and was reputed a very wise, prudent, and holy 
man. In the Four Masters he is called “ St. Patrick's 
bishop without fault”. So high was the opinion St. Patrick 
had of him that when he went to preach the Gospel in 
Leinster and Munster, he appointed St. Seachnall to preside 
over the converts of Meath and the North. Hence is he 
called St. Patrick’s vicar or suffragan. It is recorded that 
on one occasion he expressed disapprobation at St. Patrick’s 
extreme disinterestedness in refusing presents from the 
wealthy, by means of which he could support the religious 
converts who might be in distress. On St. Patrick explain- 



* Lanipan, voL L, pp. 259, 271, 293, 321. Speaking of the relatives of 
St. Patrick, Dr. Lanipan observes: “The very ancient practice of designating 
religious women by the name of sisters was, in all probability, the cause ol 
mistaking some pious ladies, who lived in or about St. Patrick's time, fur real 
sisters of his" — voL i., p. 128. 
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mg his reasons, St. Saechnall asked forgiveness, and composed 
a hymn* in his honour which, most probably, was the first 
Christian Latin hymn composed in Ireland. It has been 
published by Fatner Colgan, and republished by Ware, 
who calls it an alphabetical hymn, because the strophes, 
consisting each of four lines, begin with the letters of the 
alphabet, following in order. It appears too in the ancient 
Antiphonarium Benchorense , a work certainly beyond one 
thousand years old, which has been republished by Muratori. 
There are different readings in the various editions, but 
substantially the same. St. Seachnall’s hymn is frequently 
referred to in our ancient writers, and many favours are 
promised to those who reverently recite it. After a holy and 
edifying life, his suffraganship having lasted for six years, 
St. Seachnall died on the 27tli of November, 448, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, and was interred in his own 
church of Dunshaughlin. He was the first bishop who died 
in Ireland, and has been held in special reverence through- 
out the diocese of Meath. As an instance of this, the name 
Maol-Seaohlan (servant of St. Seachnall) was common 
amongst the ancient Irish, but particularly in the royal 
race of Meath. The O Maolseachlains, or O’Melaghlins, 
who belonged to the great branch of the Southern Hy- 



* The hymn begins with 11 Audite Cannes amantes Do mu ssuicta merita” — 
In the Book of lhj mns oj the Ancient Church of Ireland, edited by Dr. 
Todd, the “ hymn of St. Seehnall in praise of St. Patrick" is given in the Irish 
characters, together with the historical preface and copious notes. In the 
Antiphonarium Benchorense, a MS. of the eighth century, written in the 
monastery of Bangor, county of Down, and preserved in the Ambrosian 
Library, Milan, there is another hymn, entitled, “Hyuinus quando cotnnnmi- 
corent Sacerdotes", and begins. 

Sanctl i-rnttc, 

Christ! corims snmlte ; 

Sanctum bibente*. 

Quo redemiitl Sangnlnem. 

The origin of this hymn is thus accounted for: “As St. Patrick and St. 
Seehnall (Secundinus) were going round the cemetery (at Dunshaughlin), they 
heard a choir of angels chanting a hymn at the offering in the church — 
‘Sancti venito’, etc., etc., and from that time to the present the hymn is 
chanted in Erinn when the body of Christ is received "— Liber Ilymnorum, 
p. 31. These hymns supply an additional argument for the Catholicity of the 
ancient Church of Ireland. 
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Nialls or Clan Colman, took their name from their ancestor 
Maolseachlain (Latinised Malachias and Anglicised Mal- 
achy), who again took his name from the first Bishop of 
Dnnshaughlin. This name O’Maelseachlain has been An- 
glicised MacLoughlin since the reign of Queen Anne. 

We come now to the annals of Dunshaughlin, which the 
reader will find very deficient. The position of the town 
and abbey, being on the high road from Dublin to the heart 
of Meath, must have left them peculiarly exposed to the 
plunderings and burnings of the Danes: 

ANNALS OF DUNSHAUGHLIN. 

796. Ruamnus, Abbot of Dunshaughlin, died. 

841. Consudh, Abbot of Dunshaughlin, died. 

849. Scanned, Abbot of Dunshaughlin, died. 

876. Feirghil (Virgilius), Abbot of Dunshaughlin, was mur- 
dered, and his body concealed. 

883. Scanned, Abbot of Dunshaughlin, died. 

1026. A great depredation was committed by Gearr-an- 
Chogaidh (t.e. the short man of the war) at Dunshaughlin, and 
Gearr-an-Chogaidh himself was slain on the following day, and 
his two brothers along with him — namely, Etigen and Gilla- 
maith, by Muireadhach-na-Ceile in his own house. This 
happened through the miracle of God and Seachnall. 

1027. Dunchadh, successor of Seachnall, the most distin- 
guished wise man of the Irish, died at Coloin* (Cologne, where 
there was a celebrated Irish monastery). 

1040. Dermod O’Shaughnessy, the most distinguished sage of 
Leath-Cuinn (the northern half of Ireland or Con’s half), and 
successor of Seaclmall, died. 

1143. Dunshaughlin, Kells, Trim, and Kildare, were burned. 

1152. Some time before this year the bishoprics of Dun- 
shaughlin, Trim, Ardbraccan, Slane, Fore, and Skryne were con- 
solidated, and their common see fixed at Clonard. 

1153. Dunshaughlin, Skryne, and Trevet, were burned by the 
lly-liriuin (the men of Ilrefuy. 

* For a list of the Irish monasteries in Germany see Cambrtnsis Eversu s, 
cap. xx i., with Rev. Mathew Kelly’s notes; Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History, 
vni. iv., pp. 157, 158; see also a paper published by Dr. Reeves in the Ulster 
Journal. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DIOCESE OF SLA5E. 

Amongst the many ecclesiastical ruins with which Ireland 
aboun <is. few c urj>ass in interest or association the ancient 
abbey of SLane. Seated on a lofty hill, where St- Patrick 
kindled the Paschal fire, clothed in ivy. surrounded by the 
richest pastures, within view of some of the most ancient 
pagan and Christian antiquities, looking down on the blue 
waters of the Boyne, commanding the most extensive view 
of Meath, the ruins of Slane Abbey impress the beholder with 
religious solemnity, and carry us back to those aees when its 
aisles, now deserted, were thronged with worshippers, and 
when the piety and learning of its monastic teachers attracted 
numbers to its halls. “ The man”, savs Dr. Johnson, “ is little 
to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force on the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona”. 

Before we proceed to the history of the ancient church of 
Slane, let U6 ascend the stairway of its ivy mantled belfry. 
Where in Ireland could the antiquarian or the tourist find 
such materials to gratify their respective studies? For miles 
and miles beneath you and around you, lie the green pastures 
of Meath and Louth in their richest luxuriance. In the 
distance you can see the mountains of Wicklow and Dublin, 
of Iveagh and Moumc in the County Down, and far to the 
west, the green hills of Westmeath. Run your eye along 
the valley of the Boyne from the gray walls of Trim Castle 
to the Irish Sea. Move on from Trim to Ballinter, Kil- 
caimc, Navan, Donaghmore Round Tower, Dunmoe Castle, 
Ardmulchan Church, Stackallcn, Beauparc, Carrick-Dexter, 
the Rocks, Slane Castle, and its picturesque village; Fennor 
Church, Iiosnarec (the ancient Kos-na-righ, or wood of the 
Kings, where King Corrnac is buried), the old pagan mounds 
of Knowth, Dowtn, and New Grange, Townly Hall, Old- 
bridge, the Hill of Donorc, on which stood the unfortunate 
James the Second ; Duleek, where was built the first stone 
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church in Ireland ; and Drogheda, where the myrmidons of 
Cromwell massacred indiscriminately, without mercy or 
remorse. 

Look to the south at “ Tara of the Kings”, with which so 
many memories are intertwined, from the earliest epochs of 
our history to the memorable 1843. See near it the old 
belfry of Skryne, the Scrinium Sancti Columbos , and the 
woods that hide from our view the ancient churchyard of St. 
Seachnall. See in the western view the Kells of Columb- 
kill and the intermediate space, covered with Celtic monu- 
ments, crumbling castles, and ancient churches. Look to 
the north at Knock-Erk, “ St. Erc’s hill”, and below it the 
old ruins, where, amid the mountain solitudes of Grange, 
our fathers worshipped in the days of persecution. To the 
north-east you can see the round tower and stone crosses of 
Monasterboice (the monastery of St. Buite or Boetius), 
where flourished the celebrated poet, antiquary, and his- 
torian, Flann, whose virtues and learning arc eulogized by 
our annalists. See nearer to you the ruins of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Mellifont (“ the fountain of honey”), once the re- 
sort of kings and princes, and where, it is said, the bride of 
Breffny, the unfortunate but wronged Dervorgilla, closed 
her sad years in austerity and prayer. Assuredly the history 
of Meath, both civil and ecclesiastical, could be written on 
the hill of Slane. 

The ancient name of Slane was Ferta-fer-Feuj, “ The graves 
of the men of Fcig”. Where these graves were has not been 
ascertained. 

The first ecclesiastical notice we have of Slane is the 
kindling of the Paschal fire by St. Patrick on its hill, within 
view of the palace of Tara. This fact is noticed in all the 
lives of St. Patrick, and we take the following condensed 
report from Dr. Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History:* 

“ On the following day, which was Easter Eve or Holy Satur- 
day, St. Patrick continued his journey, and arrived in the 
evening at a place called Ferta-fer-feic, now Slane. Having 
got a tent pitched there, he made preparations for celebrating 
the festival of Easter, and accordingly lighted the Paschal tire 
about nightfall. It happened that at this very time the King 

• Vol i., pp. 222, 223, 224. 
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Laogaire and the assembled princes were celebrating a re- 
ligious festival, of which fire-worship formed a part. There 
was a standing law that, at the time of this festival, no fire 
should be kindled for a considerable distance all around, until 
after a great fire should be lighted in the royal palace of 
Temoria or Tara. St. Patrick’s Paschal fire was, however, 
lighted before that of the palace, and being seen from the 
heights of Tara, excited great astonishment. On the king’s in- 
quiring what could be the cause of it, and who could have thus 
dared to infringe the law, the magi told him that it was neces- 
sary to have that fire extinguished immediately, whereas, if 
allowed to remain, it would get the better of their tires, and bring 
about the downfall of his kingdom. Laogaire, enraged and 
troubled on getting this information, set out for Slane with a 
considerable number of followers and one or two of the princi- 
pal Magi, for the purpose of exterminating these violators of the 
law. When arrived within some distance from where the tent 
was, they sat down, and St. Patrick was sent for with an order 
to appear before the king and give an account of Ills conduct. 
It was arranged that no one should show him any mark of 
respect, uor rise up to receive him. But, on his presenting 
himself before them, Here, son of Dcgo, disobeyed the injunc- 
tion, and standi'ng up, saluted him, and receiving the saint’s 
blessing, became a believer. He was afterwards Bishop of 
Slane, and celebrated for his sanctity”. 

ST. ERK. 

Erk, “ the sweet spoken judge”, was, in all probability, a 
native of Munster; and is said to have been page to King 
Laogaire at the time he showed this respect to St. Patrick.* 
lie was consecrated some time before the year 465, and was 
the first bishop of the ancient diocese of Slane, and abbot 
of the monastery which was erected there by St. Patrick. 
He is said to have been the preceptor of St. Brendan, and 
was an intimate friend of St. Brigid. At the synod of 
Magh-Femyn, in Tipperary, it is related that Erk spoke 
highly of the great abbess of Kildare, and of the mira- 
culous favours with which she was endowed by the 



• Laiiignn, voL i., p. 346. 
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Almighty. He assisted at the consecration of Conlaeth, 
first bishop of Kildare, and took an active part in all the 
ecclesiastical movements of the age. 

In his declining years he retired from the active duties of 
the mission, and founded a hermitage on the banks of the 
Boyne, where in solitude, mortification, prayer, and the 
practice of every virtue, he prepared himself for eternity. 
The Four Masters say he died on the 2nd of November, 512. 

“ His age was four score years and ten when lie departed. This 
Bishop Erk was judge to Patrick. It was for him Patrick com- 
posed this quatrain : — 

Bishop Erk, — 

Everything he jutlged was just; 

Every one that passes a just judgment 

Shall receive the blessing of bishop Erk”. 

That St. Erk was a man of great sanctity and usefulness, 
the respect in which he was held by St. Patrick, the honour- 
able mention made of him in our annals, and the veneration 
with which the people of Slane still regard his memory 
after the lapse ol thirteen hundred years, are a sufficient 
testimony. In the Martyrology of Donegal , his festival is 
marked at the 2nd of November. Colgan says that, in the 
old calendars, Ercus is treated of on 2nd of October and 
2nd of November Probus, writing of him in the tenth 
century, says: “ Hercus, filius Dego, cujus reliquire nunc 
venerantur in civitate, quae vocatur Slane”. 

ABBEY OF SLAKE. 

The monastery on the hill of Slane, founded by St. 
Patrick, was governed by St. Erk, and, after him, by 
comorbans (successors), down to the time of the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. These abbots were frequently bishops, 
and as such they governed their sees and discharged their 
episcopal functions. In course of time, Slane became a 
great school of learning and piety, and, ns was usual, a 
* flourishing town rose up near the gates of the monastery. 
Arohdall tells us, that in the year 653 Dagobert, King of 
Austrasia (part of France), when at the age of only seven 
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years, was taken by Grimoald, mayor of the palace, and by 
his directions was shorn as a monk, rendered unfit to hold 
the reins of government, and banished to Ireland. Arch- 
dall adds, that Dagobert was received into the Abbey of 
Siane; that he received an education proper for the enjoy- 
ment of a throne; that he spent twenty years in Siane, 
when he was recalled into France, and replaced in his 
government. There is no doubt a tradition still exists 
amongst the people of Siane as to the truth of this state- 
ment. In the Four Masters and our Monasticons we have 
the following: — 

“512. St. Erk, Bishop of Lilcaoh and of Fearta-fear-Feig, 
by the side of Sidhe-Truim, to the west, died on the second day 
of November. His age was four-score and ten years when he 
departed. 

746. Colman of the Britons, Abbot of Siane, died. 

768. Maenach, Abbot of Siane and Cill-Foibrich, died. 

782. Robhartaeh MacMooney, oeconomus (the spenser, or 
house steward) of Siane, and Abbot of Cill-Foibrigh, died. 

784 (recte 789). Teadhach MacCormac, Abbot of Louth, 
Siane, and Duleek, died. 

797 (recte 802). Ailill MacCormac, Abbot of Siane, a wise 
man and a learned judge, died. 

801 (recte 806). Congal, son of Macnach, Abbot of Siane, 
who w r as a learned sage and a pure virgin, died. 

809 (recte 814). Suibhne, son of Macnach, oeconomus of 
Siane, died. 

823. Colman, son of Oiliolla, Abbot of Siane, and also of 
other churches in France and Ireland, died. 

833. The plundering of Siane and Fennor by the foreigners. 

838. Colman, Abbot of Siane, died. 

The Annals of Ulster at 837 record: — ‘St. Dochata, holy 
bishop and anchorite, finished liis virtuous life in this world, and 
resigned his spirit to Heaven’. 

843. Labhry, Abbot of Siane, died. 

817. Onchu, Bishop and anchorite of Siane, died. 



Note — In the Martyrology of Tallaght, the festival of St. Maelodran of 
Siane is marked at the 31st of May. Amongst the “Lost Books of Ancient * 
Krinn" is the Leabhar buidhe Slaine, or Yellow Book of Siane. See Pro- 
fessor O’ Curry’ s Lectures, p. 20. 
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847. Rotyiartach MacColgan, Abbot of Slane, died. 

Same year. The cross which was on the green of Slane was 
raised up into the air ; it was broken and divided, so that a part 
of its top reached (t. e. fell at) Teltown and Fennor. 

854. Sodhomna, Bishop of Slane, received martyrdom from 
the Norsemen. 

867. Niallan, Bishop of Slane, died. 

874. Maelbrighde, Bishop of Slane, died. 

886. Maelpadraig, son of Niall, Bishop of Slane, died. 

920. Colga, Abbot of Slane, died. 

935. Fedhach, Abbot of Slane, died. 

938. Suibhne, son of Cu-Breatan, Abbot of Slane, was killed 
by the foreigners. 

945. An army was led by Rory O’Cananan to Slane, where 
the foreigners and Irish met him, and the Danes of Dublin were 
defeated, and numbers slain and drowned. 

946. Colman, airchinneach of Slane, was slain by the fo- 
reigners. 

948.* The belfry of Slane was burned by the Danes, with its 
full of relics and distinguished persons, together with Caein- 
eachair, Lector of Slane, and the crozier of the patron saint, and 
a bell (which was) the best of bells. 

954. Maelpatriek MacConbretan, airchinneach of Slane, died. 

956. Lughaidh MacColgan, airchinneach of Slane, died. 

1001. Cele, son of Suibhne, Abbot of Slane, died. 

1002. The abbey of Slane was plundered by the Danes. 

1028. The dertliech (oratory) of Slane fell. 

1038. Niall, airchinneach of Slane, was killed by O’Conduibh. 



* The position of Slane abbey, in the great plain of Brcgia, and its prox- 
imity to the sea, rendered it peculiarly exposed to the plunderings of the 
Danes. The burning of Slane, which is noticed in the Four Masters at 948, 
is placed by the Armais of Clonmacnoise at 945. “The steeple of Slane was 
burned by the Danes, which was full of worthy men and relics of saints, with 
Kennyaghcr, Lector of Slane”. In the Chronicon Scotorum (sec Petrie’s 
Hound Towers, p. 368), which is a condensed copy of the zlnmi/s of Clon- 
macnoise, corrected as to chronology from the Annals of Tigernach, we read: 
“950. The cloigthcach (belfry) of Slane was burned by the pagans with its 
full of people in it, «. e. with Conecar, the reader of Slane". This Cacin- 
eachair was no other than Probus the distinguished professor of the schools 
of Slane, who wrote a life of St. Patrick, nnd dedicated it to Faulinus, Bishop 
of Indcnen, near Slane. This life was written in two books, and is considered 
one of the most correct and circumstantial records on this subject which have 
come down to our day. 
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1042. Eochagan, airchinneach of Slane, and lector of Swords, 
ar.'l a distinguished scribe, died. 

1 053. Donell O’Cele, airchinneach of Slane, died. 

Same year, Slane was burned by the son of Mael-na-mbo. 

1 150. Slane was plundered by Tordelvack O’Brien. 

1150. Slane was plundered by Dennod MacMorrogh and the 
Danes of Dublin. 

1101. Slane was plundered. 

1 170. Slane was plundered and burned by Dennod MacMur- 
rogh, King of Leinster, and his English allies”. 

Sme . — The hermitage of St Erk, in wliich he spent his declining yenrs, 
i> still to lie seen on the northern bank of the Boyne, and a more romantic 
or encliauting spot can scarcely be imagined. The old walls, clothed in ivy, 
are situated at the foot of a swell of ground which gradually rises until it 
reaches the Hill of Slane, and are almost washed by the blue waters of the 
Boyne, which sweep by the southern basement A rich grassy plain stretches 
along the south of the river, ami the horizon is bounded on the one side by 
the castle of Slane, on the other by the gray walls of Fennor church, nnd by 
the green hills and woods which rise in the distance. Near the hermitage is 
a large sculptured stone, having figures of the crucifixion and the twelve 
apostles. It is difficult to conjecture now what may have tieen its peculiar 
use; but it is held in great respect; for pilgrims, alter performing their 
stations at our Lady’s well (which is near), usually repeat the Pater Nosier, 
Ave Maria, and the Credo, twelve times round this stone. 



CHAPTER X 

DIOCESE OF FORE. 

Fore* is a pariah in the barony of Demiforc, county of 
Westmeath. A monastery was founded here in the seventh 
century by St. Fechin, which in process of time became the 
centre of an episcopal sec. The life of the distinguished 
founder is thus given by Dr. Lanigan :f 



* According to Usher (see Primordium, p. 9C6), Fore derives its name from 
Bailie- Leahhair, “the town of the books". Dr. O'Donovati derives it from 
Fubhar — “ a term which it is probable was originally applied to the remark- 
able springs which flow from the hill into the mill-pond at the village of 
Fare" — See O'Douovan’s valuable note to the Pour Masters under A.n. 1 17G. 

t Iamigan’s Ecclesiastical History , vol. Lit., pp. 45, 52, etc. ; also vol. i., p. 
345; vol. ii., pp. 20, 100, 192, 331; vol. iii., p. 177; vyL vl, p. 323. 
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St. Fechin, who is the first named among the priests of the 
third class of Irish saints, was a native of the territory in which 
St. Athracta had her nunnery, that is, of Lugne. Bile, or after- 
wards called Bile-Fechin, in the barony of Leney, is stated to 
have been the place of his birth. His father was Coelcharna, a 
descendant of Eocliad Fionn, brother to the famous King Con of 
the Hundred Battles, and his mother Lassair, of the royal blood 
of Munster. When fit to be sent to school, Fechin was placed 
under St. Nathy of Achonry, in whose monastery he remained 
xintii he made a considerable progress in learning and piety. 
How long he continued there we are not correctly informed. 
According to one account, he staid with Nathy until he was 
ordained priest ; but according to another, which appears more 
consistent, he left that school several years before he was or- 
dained, and went to that of some other holy man. Having 
finished his studies, and being raised to the priesthood, he left 
his own country for the purpose of leading a retired life, and 
arriving at Fobhar, now Fore, in the county of Westmeath, 
stopped there, being very kindly received by the proprietors of 
that place. Here he erected a monastery, to which such num- 
bers of persons were attracted by his reputation, that after some 
time his community consisted of about three hundred monks,* 
who, as well as their holy abbot, subsisted on their own labour, 
and were sometimes reduced to great penury. Some other 
monasteries or churches are attributed to St. Fechin, but, with 
the exception of one or two of them, I greatly doubt whether 
they were of his foundation. That he established a religious 
house in the island of Immagh,t near the coast of Galway, 
cannot be questioned. The inhabitants were still pagans when 
Fechin, taking with him some of his monks of Fore, undertook 
their conversion. At first he met with great opposition, and the 
people were so obstinate that they refused to supply him aud 
his companions with even the necessaries of life, so that two of 
them died of want of food, whom, however, the Almighty was 
pleased, through the saint’s intercession, to bring again to life. 
But Guaire, King of Connaught, being apprised of their distress, 



* la a hymn for the office of St Fechin we read : 

Dchlnc hiit monacliorum 
Dux ct pater trccentorum 
Quoa Instruxlt lege tnonitn 
Mura* contra vitio. Amen. 

t Now Otney. 
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seiU them abundance of provisions. When setting about the 
construction of a monastery, the islanders threw their imple- 
ments and utensils into the sea, which, it is said, were driven 
back on land. At length Fechin succeeded in bringing all of 
them over to the Christian faith, and baptized them. Their 
zeal became so fervent that they consigned themselves and their 
island to him as their master and superior. 

Among the many transactions in which Fechin is said to have 
been engaged, it is related that, on occasion of Donald the 
Second, King of all Ireland, having marched with a great army 
into the country of the Southern or Meath Nialls, for the pur- 
pose of fixing the boundaries of their principality, they applied 
for protection to the saint, who happened to be then at a place 
called Tibrada, where, perhaps, he had some small establish- 
ment. Fechin complied with their request, and acted so power- 
fully on the king’s mind as to induce him to desist from any 
further proceeding against the southern Nialls, between whom 
and the king he procured a perfect reconciliation. His influence 
was very great with the kings and princes of his time. An 
instance of this is given in the case of a young man named 
Erlomhan, whom Moenaoh, King of Munster, immediately dis- 
charged from prison on perceiving that Fechin wished for this 
act of grace. Erlomhan afterwards embraced the monastic state 
under Fechin. In like manner he obtained from the joint kings 
of Ireland, Diermit the Second and Blaithmac, the liberation of 
one Aedus or Aedan, a brave military man, who, on being dis- 
missed from prison and given up to Fechin, went with him to 
Fore, where he became a monk. Several holy men are men- 
tioned as united in friendship with Fechin, for instance, Coeman 
or Comain Breac, abbot of Roseach, in Meath, Ultan of Ard- 
braccan, Fintan Munnu, Ronan, son of Berach, and particularly 
Mochua, Abbot of Ardslaine. Fechin’s life was one continued 
course of austerity, and he was so fond of solitude that he often 
used to retire from his monastery, either of Fore or of Immagh, 
to lonesome situations, passing his time in prayer, fasting, and 
other mortifications, and taking no food except now and then a 
little bread and water. Many miracles have been attributed to 
him. This great saint died on the 20th of January, a.d. 665, of 
the dreadful pestilence that raged all over Ireland.* Ilis memory 



* The h 'our Masters record his death nt 664. “ A great mortality pre- 

vailed in Ireland this year, which was called the Buidlie-Connail, and the 
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has been most highly respected, and the monastery of Fore, 
which continued down to the time of the general suppression, 
was greatly celebrated, and in the course of ages became very 
splendid and wealthy. 



ANNALS OF FORE.* 

705. Conodhar, Abbot of Fore, died on the 3rd of November. 
709. Ceaunfaeladh, Abbot of Fore, died. 

735. Dubhdabhoireann, Abbot of Fore, died. 

745. St. Suairleach, Bishop of Fore, died on the 21st of March. 
Same year. Fore and Donaghpatrick were burned. 

765. Ua Becce, Abbot of Fore, died. 

766. Aedhgen, Bishop and Abbot of Fore, died. 

776 (recto 781). Feachtnach, Abbot of Fore, died. 

812 (recte 817). The oratory of Fore was burned. 

855. Maenghal, Abbot of Fore, died. 

866. Ceallach, Abbot of Fore, who w as a noble and illustrious 
wise man, died. 

869. Ailill, Bishop, Abbot of Fore, died. 

887. Cormac, Abbot of Fore, and Tanist-abbot of Clonmac- 
noise, died. 

930. Maelgiric, Abbot of Fore, died. 

941. Feardomhnach, Abbot of Fore, died. 

954. zEnghus, successor of Feichin, died. 

970. Fore and other places were plundered and burned by 
Domhnall MacMurchadh. 

980. Clerchen, successor of Fechin, died. 

981. Muireadhach, successor of Fechin, died. 

992. Maelfinnia Ua k-Aenaigh, lector of Fore, and Bishop of 
I.une, died. 



following number of the saint# died of it: St. Fechin, Abbot of Fore, on tho 
14th of February; St. Ronan, son of Benrach; St. Aileron the Wise; St. 
Cronan, son of Silne; St. Manclian of Liath; St. Ultnn, son of Hua Conga, 
Abbot of Clonard; Colinan Cas, Abbot of Clonmacnoise; and Cummine, 
Abbot of Clonmacnoise”. The venerable Bede makes mention of this plague 
(called the yellow plague) in his Ecclesiastical History, and says tlint it not 
only depopulated many parts of Britain, hut extended it# rnvnges to Ireland, 
where many of the English nobility and of the lower ranks were studying 
theology, or leading monastic lives, the Irish supplying them with books, nnd 
giving them food and education gratis. Sec O'Donovan’s note at a.u. 6G4 ; 
also tne Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 59. 

* From the Four Musters and other Monasticons. 
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1000. Maclpoil, Bishop of Clonmacnoise, and Abbot of Fore, 
died. 

1010. Dalach of Disert-Tola, successor of Fechin and Tola, 
died. 

1013. Ronan, successor of Fechin died. 

1095. Fore, Durrow, Kells, Clonard, and other places, were 
burned. 

1098. Ronan O'Davin, successor of Fechin, a pious and dis- 
tinguished man, died. 

1112. Fore was burned. 

1114. Fore was again burned. 

1117. Maelruauaidh O’Geilahan, Abbot of Fore, died. 

1126. Gillafinain, Abbot of Fore, and Maelisa Ua Coinne, the 
most learned of the Irish in history, in judicature, and in the 
Ord-Padraig, died after a good penance. 

1137. MacGillafhinain Ua Gibhleachain, Abbot of Fore, died. 

1143. The Abbot of Fore, with the bell of St. Fechin, was, 
amongst other ecclesiastics and relics, a surety and guarantee of 
peace and concord between Terlagh O’Connor, King of Con- 
naught, and Morrogh O’Melaghlin, King of Meath. 

1163. Gillachiarain Ua Draighnen, successor of Fechin, died. 

1167. Fore was burned. 

1 1 69. Fore, Mayo, and Duleek were burned. 

1176. Fore and Kells were laid waste by the English, and by 
the Hy-Briuin. 

Note. — 'D ie festival of St. Aedgein of Fore is marked in the Alartgrologg 
of Tul lay ht at May the 1st. 



CHAPTER XI. 

BISHOPS OF MEATH DURING THE LAST HALF OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY — ETTRU O’MEEHAN, EUGENE, JEFFRY CUSACK. 

We have seen that in the great Synod of Kells,* held in 
March, 1152, over which presided Cardinal Paparo, the 
various dioceses of the kingdom of Meath were reduced to 

* See page 40. Previous to the Synod of Kells in 1152, there was a Synod 
held nt Fidh-Aengiusa, which is thus noticed by the Four A fasten : — 

“1111. A Synod was convened nt Fiadh mic Aenghusa (the land of the 
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three, namely, Clonard, Duleek, and Kells. After a few 
years Duleek and Kells were absorbed in Clonaid, and the 
bishop of these union-sees took the title of Meath. As early 
as 1096, we have seen Idunan (the Maelmuire O'Dunan of 
the Four Masters, who died in 1117) style himself Bishop 
of Meath in a letter to St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canter- 

sons of Aenghus) by tbo chiefs of Ireland, with Celsus, successor of Patrick ; 
Maelmuire na Dunain, noble senior of Ireland ; with 50 bishops, 300 priests, 
and 3,000 students (clerics), together with Murtogh O’Brien and the chiefs 
of Lenth-Mogha (the southern half of Ireland), to prescribe rules and good 
morals for all, both lnitv and clergy”. Colgnn describes this Synod as near 
the hill of Uisneaeh, in Westmeath. Immediately after the account of the 
Synod of Fiadh mic Aenghusa, the Annals of Inisfallen add : — 

“In the same year (i. e. 1111) the great Synod of Uisneaeh was also held; 
wherein the parishes of Meath were equally divided between the bishops of 
, Clonmacnoisc and Clonard". By some the Synod of Uisneaeh is said to 
have been the same with Fiadh mic Aenghusa. 

About 1118 was held the Synod of Rathbreasil. Dr. O’Donovnn conjec- 
tures that Rathbreasil was the ancient name of Mountrath or Osraidht , and 
near Clonenagh. Some regard the Synods of Fiadh mic Aenghusa and Rath- 
breasil as one and the same. At all events in Hathbreasil the number of 
bishops was determined viz. : twelve in the northern and twelve in the south- 
ern half of Ireland. Of the northern, two were, by order of the Synod, marked 
out as the only fixed gees for Meatli, viz. : Clonard and Duleek. In this Synod 
also, the boundaries of the various dioceses were defined. Thus for Duleek, 
“ Damhliacensis (Duleek) dioeccsis a monte Brago (i. e. Slitibh Breagli, now 
Slieve Brcy, a range of hills in the barony of Ferrard, in the south of the 
county of Louth) ad Camduncuarnm (f. e. Rathcore, in the barony of Moy- 
fenrath, county of Meath), et a torrente Ilinnergensi (Lochan na h-imrtiue, 
t. e. the small lake of the rowing, now unknown) ad oceanum (marc) versus 
orient em petit”. 

The boundaries of the diocese of Clonnrd were thus defined : — 

“ CluanardensLs episcopatus inter Clochanum (i. e. a row of stepping-stones 
in a ford; the exact situation is uncertain, but it was some place on the 
boundary of East and West Meath), ct Sinneum amnem (the Shannon), Urch- 
ulturn (Urchoillte, or Ilibhorchollin, is now unknown), et Cluanconiiium (now 
Cloncurry in the north of the county of Kildare, on the boundary between 
the ancient Meath and Leinster) sita est”. 

So that Duleek and Clonard comprised nncient Meath. Duleek was almost 
coextensive with the present Eastmeath, and Clonard absorbed Westmeath 
and the present diocese of Ardagh. 

In 1158, was held the Synod of Bri-mic-Taidhg (i. e. the hill of the sor>9 
of Taidlig; it was situated near Trim in Eastmeath) where there were present, 
according to the Four Masters, “ twenty-five bishops, with the legate of the 
successor of Peter, to ordain rules and good morals”. For a fuller account of 
these Svnods see Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History, \ ol. iv., chap. 25; Keat- 
ing’s History of Ireland (Duffy’s Edition), pp. 512, etc.; The Four Masters, 
with O’Donovan’s Notes; Cambrensis F. versus (Dr. Kelly’s edition), vol. iii., 
pp. 53 and 783. For the location of Rathbreasil, sec note in Professor 
O’Curry’s Lectures, p. 485. 
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bury, but this tide wis hoc permanent:/ assumed tia die 
close of* the twelfth cenciry. The -teatas of two bishops 
are entered in the F»*r J fasten taus :. — 

u 1 140. Eochaidh OTCeily. cbaefaead rr* die men if Xearh. 'he 
Tor# c, /iistinjnisHeri hish'O ot a.i Ireland. died it in advanced ure 
at Lhirrow of ColnmbkliL 

1 1 f>5. Maelchiaraia. chief lenirr ot rhe men it 5 Cadi. a ra-Hr- 
gon of wisdom and piet7. died'’. 

Ettm. or Heuthenua. OTfee’.un succewied is Bishop of 
Clonard in 1150. He assi-ted at the Gained of tens in 
1 1 52, and died in 1174. The F 'it Mutsri enter his dearh. 
at 1173, thus — ** 1 173. Ettm 0*Meehjn. Bishoo cf Cb :nar»i, 
died at an advance d a^e, a'ter havir.? *uenr a <zr+ A life*- 

Eugene succeeded as Bishop of Clonard. ar.d after a few 
years took the title of Bishop of Meath, which his successors 
nave constantly used to the present. Two acts of his are 
recorded, namely, the appropriation to the Abbey of St. 
Mary’s, Dublin, of the church of Skrvne. and the con Urina- 
tion of grants made by H a jh de Lacv to the Abbey of’ 
Thomas Court, viz.: the tithes of the tee of Ratoath and 
Durnhaughlin. He died about 1104. 

Jeff ry Cusack is said by some to have succeeded, and to 
have died in 1200. His name is not in Wares catalogue. 



CHAPTER XII 

nuttftpn or wrath during the thirteenth century. — 

BJMOV ROCHFORT, DEODAT, RALPH LE PETIT, RICHARD DE 
LA CORNER, HUGH DE TACHMOH, THOHA3 ST. LEGER. 

SIMON ROCHFORT. 

.Sue. 1194— Died 1224. 

Simon IbrCimmT, or de Rupeforti, an Englishman, and the 
fir«t of his nation that governed the Diocese of Meath, was 
consecrated about 1 1U4.* lie took an active part in found- 
ing and endowing religious houses, and in healing the 

* IlnrriV* Ware'* Uuhopt, p. 141. 
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wounds inflicted on religion by the rapacity of the first 
Anglo-Norman adventurers. About the year 1200 he was 
witness to a grant of land, near Dunshaughlin, made by 
Walter de Lacy to the Abbey of Thomas Court, “ in pure 
and perpetual alms, for the good of his soul, and of Hugh, 
his father, and of his mother Rose de Munemnene, who lies 
buried in the Church of St. Thomas”. About the same time 
Sir Geoffry de Constantin founded and endowed the Abbey 
of Tristernagh, in Westmeath, called sometimes the Priory 
of Ivilbixy, which was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 
The Bishop of Meath was witness to the foundation-charter; 
and he himself granted to this monastery the church of 
Slewin, with other privileges regarding sepulture. When 
the controversy arose between the canons of St. Thomas’s 
Abbey, near Dublin, and the monks of Bective, concerning 
the right to the body of Hugh de Lacy, Pope Innocent the 
Third appointed the Bishop of Meath together with the 
Archdeacon of Meath and Gillebert, Prior of Duleek, to 
act as judges. They gave their decision on St. Valentine’s 
Day, 1205, in favour of the Abbey of St. Thomas. In 1206, 
Simon llochfort founded the Abbey of Newtown, near Trim, 
for canons regular of the congregation of St. Victor, and 
erected the church of this abbey into a cathedral, having 
dedicated it under the invocation of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
He transferred the episcopal residence from Clonard to New- 
town, and held a diocesan synod* here in 1216. 

Simon Roehfort died in 1224, and was interred in the 
Abbey-Church of Newtown. His character is thus given 
by Ware:f 



* Wilkin’s Concilia, voL L, p. 547. According to the preamble, it appears 
it was decreed in the Council of Kells that, ns the chorepiseopi and bishop 
of smaller sees should die, arch-presbyters wore to be appointed by the dio- 
cesan. Hence we find, at this time. Trim, Kells, Slane, Skrvne, and Dun- 
sliauglilin, as only heads of rural deaneries. We have no record of the precise 
year that each diocese beenme absorbed. In this synod also the bishop made 
provision for the acting pastors of such churches as were appropriated to the 
abbey of St. Thomas, near Dublin. 

t Harris's Ware's Bishops, p. 141. Dr. Lauigan remarks that Simon 
llochfort deserved to govern Meath, “ us he was an excellent and attentive 
prelate"— vol. iv., p. 322. 
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He died in the year 1224, having carried himself in the 
episcopal functions with so much fidelity, integrity, and wisdom, 
especially in establishing the clergy of his diocese, and was of 
such an humble and meek behaviour, that he justly acquired 
the reputation among the inhabitants of his diocese, of a most 
excellent prelate. 

DEODAT. 

Sue. 122*— Died 122a 

On the death of Simon Rochfort, the clergy of Meath 
elected Deodat, and he obtained the royal assent on the 
29th of August, 1224. By some he is said to have died 
before consecration. The Annals of Multifeman call him 
“ Dcodatus electus Mi die". The Annals of Clonmacnoise 
and the Four Masters call him “ Donum Dei, Bishop of 
Meath”. He died about the close of 1226. 

RALPH LE PETIT. 

Sue. 1227— Died 1230. 

Ralph le Petit belonged to the family of Petit, who were 
Barons of Dunboyne and Mullingar. Previous to his elec- 
tion to the see of Meath, he had been Archdeacon* of 
Meath ; and, in this capacity, witnessed, with Bishop Roch- 
fort, the foundation-charter of Tristcmagh. In 1227 he 
founded and endowed the Priory of St. Mary of Mullingar, 
for the regular canons of St. Augustine. “ He was a 
man”, says Ware, “of great gravity and wisdom, and died 
advanced in years, in the fourth year of his consecration, 
about Michaelmas, 1230". In the Annals of Multifernan 
his death is entered at 1230, “ Obiit Radulphus Episcopus 
Midie", In the Annals of Kilronan this event is placed at 

1229, “ Rool Petit, vir religiosus et caritatissimus, et Dei 
famulus, in Christo quievit”. The Four Masters note at 

1230, “ Rool Petit, Bishop of Meath, a select ruler and 
soldier of Christ, died". 

RICHARD DE LA CORNER. 

Sue. 1230— Died 1250. 

Richard de la Comer, who had been Canon of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, and Seneschal of St. Sepulchre’s, was 

* Harris'* Ware's Bishops , p. 142. 
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elected by the clergy of Meath to the vacant see, and was 
consecrated in St. Retcr’s Church, Drogheda, in 1232.* 
He was a great benefactor to religion, and an uncompro- 
mising vindicator of the rights of nis see. He granted to 
the Abbey of Tristemagh the church of Leene, with its 
appurtenances, reserving to himself and successors the epis- 
copal rights. In 1235 he held a diocesan synod, and allotted 
competent portions to the vicars of the diocese. About the 
same time he had law suits with St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, 
and the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. In the latter case 
the friars claimed the right of patronage to the churches of 
Moylagh, Donagh patrick, Tara, Kells, Dungrey, Ardmul- 
chan, Leckno, Killalon, Dullardstown, Kincvelane, etc. It 
was decided that the bishop had the right as far as regarded 
Kells, Dullardstown, Ardmulchan, and Kinevelane, and that 
to the friars belonged the others, “ saving, nevertheless, com- 
petent portions to the vicaridges”. In 1240, Alicia (or 
Avicia) dc la Comer, sister to the bishop, founded the Abbey 
of Lismullen, under the patronage of the Holy Trinity, for 
Augustinian nuns, and the bishop granted the manors of 
Dunsink and Ballygodman to the convent. He died in 1250. 

HUGH DE TACHMON. 

Sue. 1250 — Died 1281. 

After the death of Richard de la Comer, Reiner, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, consecrated Geoffry Cusack ,t a friar, who 
was elected by the clergy of Meath. We find Hugh de 
Tachmon also elected, consecrated, and the temporalities of 
the see restored to him by the king. After a time de 
Tachmon was recognized as the Bishop of Meath, and 
resolved to have himself exempted from the visitation of the 
Archbishop of Armagh. For this purpose he applied to 
the Holy See, but was unsuccessful. In 12G2 Patrick 
O’Scanlan, Archbishop of Armagh, convened a provincial 
synod at Drogheda, t and it was attended by all the bishops 

* Harris’s Ware's Bishops, p. 142. 

t In the Martvrology of Killen — -from Cusakt's MS . — the death of “Friar 
Geoffry Cusack, Bishop of Meath”, is marked at 1300. 

J Harris's edition of Ware’s Bishops , p. 68. In this Synod of Drogheda it 
was decided, “That it should be lawful for the Archbishop of Armagh, aud 

4 
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of the province of Armagh, with some from the archdiocese 
of Tuam. The Lord Justice, several canons of cathedral 
churches, the privy council, and very many of the chief men 
of the kingdom were also present. In this synod the pri- 
matial jurisdiction of Armagh was vindicated, and its pri- 
vileges solemnly published; and Pope Urban, by a bull, 
dated November, 1263, confirmed the primatial dignity of 
Armagh over Ireland. 

King Henry the Third made Hugh de Tachmon Lord 
High Treasurer of Ireland, and this office he held after the 
accession of Edward the First. The latter, on the death of 
his father, issued a commission to the Lord Justice of Ire- 
land, the Escheator, and the Bishop of Meath, to administer 
the oath of allegiance to the nobility and commonalty of 
Ireland. 

Hugh de Tachmon died in January 1281, and was buried 
at Mullingar. The Annals of St. Marys Abbey call him 
“ a man of piety and of a venerable life". 

THOMAS ST. LEtiER. 

Sue. 1287— Died 1820. 

On the death of the late Bishop of Meath, the clergy of 
the diocese unanimously elected John de Dubleton, Hector 
of Kells, who, however, emphatically refused the honour. 
They next elected Thomas St. Leger, Archdeacon of Kells, 
a man of illustrious family and of distinguished virtue. 
Nicholas MacMolissa,* Arcnbishop of Armagh, refused to 

his successors, without any cause of offence, to visit the bishop nnd clergy 
of Meath, and their successors” — Harris’s Ware. p. 68. In 1874, Milo Sweet 
man, Archbishop of Armagh, visited Meath as Metropolitan; and, in 1429, 
the bishops and priests of Meath “ granted to Archbishop Swnyn, that he 
might visit them by his commissaries, without any contradiction”. 

* Harris remarks that this prelate was “ an inveterate enemy- to such 
Englishmen as were preferred to bishopries in the kingdom, nnd laid them 
under all the difficulties in his power’’. Ware says he was a man “ in great 
reputation for his eloquence and wisdom”. He formed a defence association 
amongst the bishops and priests, in order to resist all undue lay encroach- 
ment. The agreement was executed at the Dominican convent of Trim, on 
tho Sunday after St. Matthew’s dav, 1291. The Four Masters enter his 
death at 1299, “Nicholas MocMaelisa, Archbishop of Armagh, the most 
godly ami devout ecclesiastic of his time ifi Ireland, died”. See Harris’s 
Wars's Bishops, p. 70; Stuart’s Armagh, pp. 177 and 178. 
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confirm his election; St. Leger appealed to the Holy See, 
and, in his absence, the primate, who claimed the right of 
provision, consecrated Walter de Fulbum, the Dean of 
Waterford, and brother to the Lord Justice. Both parties 
appealed to the Pope, and the Holy Father decided in 
favour of St. Leger. On the 3rd of November, 1287, he 
was consecrated in the Cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny, 
by John de Saundford, Archbishop of Dublin, and in 1292 
he was called to the privy council by Edward the First. 
About the same time the Pope granted a disme or tenth to 
the king for the relief of the Holy Land, and appointed the 
bishops of Meath and Kildare to collect it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BISHOPS OF MEATH DURING THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

THOMAS ST. LEGER CONTINUED, JOHN OCARROLL, WILLIAM 
DE PAUL, WILLIAM ST. LEGER, NICHOLAS ALLEN, STEPHEN 
DE VALLE, WILLIAM ANDREW, ALEXANDER PETIT. 

Thomas St. Leger was a stern vindicator of his spiritual 
and temporal rights and privileges, and firmly resisted all 
lay encroachment. He died at an advanced age, in Decem- 
ber, 1320, after a severe and lingering illness. 

JOHN o’carroll. 

Sue. 132 1— Trans. 132T. 

John O’Carroll or MacCarwil, had been dean of the 
Cathedral of St. Finbar, Cork, and on the death of Robert 
MacDonogh, in 1301, was unanimously elected bishop of 
that see. He ruled the diocese of Cork for twenty years, 
and on the death of St. Leger was translated by the Pope to 
Meath. He was translated by the Pope to the Archdiocese 
of Cashel in 1327, on the death of Archbishop FitzJohn. 
In 1329 he visited Pope John the Twenty-Second at Avig- 
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non, and died in London on liia return, about tlie beginning 
of August, 1329. 



WILLIAM DE PAUL. 

Sue. 1327— Died 1349. 

William de Paul, or Pagham, was bom in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, graduated in Oxford, and afterwards in Paris, in both of 
which colleges he obtained the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Having entered the Carmelite Order, he was elected pro- 
vincial at a general chapter held at Genoa, in consequence 
of his “ singular piety, gravity, learning, wisdom, and dex- 
terity in the management of affairs”, lie was promoted by 
the Pope to the see of Meath, was consecrated at Avignon 
in 1327, and died on the 24th of July, 1349. He wrote 
several works on theology and philosophy, of which the 
following were the names:* 

In Quaiuor Libros Magutri Sententiarum , lib. i. ; Placita Theo- 
logica, lib. i. ; De Perfectione Inte/lectus, lib. i. ; De Notitia 
Actually lib. i. ; De Veritate Formally lib. i. ; De Ente Rationis, lib. 
i. ; Qucestiones Ordinance, lib. i. ; Condonum, lib. i. ; and other 
works. 

WILLIAM ST. LEGER. 

Sue. 1350— Died 1352. 

William St. Leger, Archdeacon of Meath, was elected by 
the clergy of the diocese, and appointed by a provisory bull 
of Clement the Sixth, without any reference to the election. 
He was consecrated in England on the 2nd of May, 1350, 
by John Thursby, Bishop of Worcester, assisted by other 
prelates. He died on St. Bartholomews day, 1352. 

NICHOLAS ALLEN. 

Sue. 1353— Died 1366. 

Nicholas Allen, Abbot of the monastery of St. Thomas, 
near Dublin, was elected by the Archdeacon and clergy of 
Meath, and was consecrated about the beginning of 1353. 

* Ware's Writers of Ireland, p. 321. 
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In 1357 he was made the Lord High Treasurer of Ireland, 
which office he seems to have filled up to 1359. He died 
on the 5th (or 15th) of January, 1366. 

STEPHEN DE VALLE. 

Sue. 1369— Died 1379. 

Stephen de Valle, or Wale, had been Dean of Limerick, 
and was appointed by the Pope to the see of Limerick in 
1360. He governed the ancient diocese of St. Munchin for 
nine years, and, while in this position, was made Lord 
High Treasurer of Ireland. On the death of Nicholas 
Allen he was translated by the Pope to the see* of Meath. 

* During the vacancy of the see, in the year 1367, was enacted the cele- 
brated Statute of Kilkenny , passed m a parliament held at Kilkenny, before 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. There were thirty- 
four acts passed, and amongst these the following: 

XIII. Also it is ordained that no Irishman of the nations of the Irish he 
admitted into any cathedral or collegiate church by provision, collation, or 
presentation of any person, nor to any benefice of Holy Church, amongst the 
English of the land; and that if any bo admitted, instituted, or inducted into 
such benefice, it be held for void, and the king shall have the presentation of 
the said benefice for that avoidance, to whatever person the advowson of 
such benefice may belong, saving their right to present or make collation to 
the said benefice when it shall be vacant another time. 

XIV. Also it is ordained and established that no religious house which is 
situate amongst the English (be it exempt or not), shall henceforth receive 
any Irishmen to their profession, but may receive Englishmen without taking 
into consideration whether they bo bom in England or Ireland; and that any 
that shall act otherwise, and thereof shall be attainted, their temporalities 
shall be seized into the hands of our lord the king, so to remain at his 
pleasure ; and that no prelate of Holy Church shall receive any .... 
to any orders without the assent and testimony of his lord, given to him under 
his seaL See Hardiman’s Statute of Kilkenny. 

Comment on such inhuman legislation would be superfluous. The object 
of these men was not only to keep the Irish and Anglo-Irish for ever sepa- 
rated, but to carry the war into the very sanctuary, and to exclude the youth 
of the country from the priesthood and the religious institutes, because 
they were of Irish extraction, or, in the parlance of that day, mere Irish. 
The result of these enactments was, that the Irish, seeing nothing before 
them but extermination, rose in arms and carried terror into the English Pale. 
“At this crisis, says the late eminent antiquaiy, Mr. Ilurdiman, “an oppor- 
tunity offered, such as had never before occurred, of terminating the dominion 
of the English in Ireland; but if the natives had ever conceived such a pro- 
ject, they were never sufficiently united to achieve it. The opportunity 
passed away, and the disunion of the Irish saved the colony” — Statute of 
Kilkenny. 
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About 1370 he caused the remains of Richard FitzRalph, 
Archbishop of Armagh, called Richard of Dundalk, to be 
translated from Avignon, where he died, to Dundalk, the 
place of his birth, and had them deposited under a monu- 
ment in the parish church of St. Nicholas. In 1373 he 
formed one of a deputation sent by parliament to certify to 
the king the state of Ireland. In 1376 Stephen de Valle 
was appointed governor or overseer of Munster. He died 
intestate at Oxtord, on the 10th of November, 1379, and 
was interred there in a church of the Dominicans. 

WILLIAM ANDREW. 

Sue. 1380— Died 1383. 

William Andrew was born in England, entered the 
Dominican Order,* and took the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. In 1373 he was appointed by the Pope to the 
see of Achonry, and on the death of Stephen de Valle he 
was translated by the Pope to the diocese of Meath. He 
died on the eve of St. Michael the Archangel, 1385, and 
left behind him a high character for sanctity and learning. 
“ He was”, says Ware, “ a prelate of great wisdom and learn- 
ing ; yet, after the manner of Socrates, he would never pub- 
lish any of his writings, although great matters were ex- 
pected from him”. 

ALEXANDER PETIT. 

Sue. 1386 — Died 1400. 

Alexander Petit, called de Balscot from the place of his 
birth in Oxfordshire, had been canon of the cathedral church 
of St. Caniee, Kilkenny, and, on the death of John Tatenale, 
Bishop of Ossory, in 1 370, he was promoted to that see by 
Pope Gregory the Eleventh. He was made Treasurer of Ire- 
land by Edward the Third, and had a guard allowed him of 
six men at arms and twelve archers, paid out of the Exche- 
quer while he continued in this office. He was also Treasurer 
under Richard the Second, Chancellor in 1377, 1385, and 
1394, and Lord Justice in 1378 and 1387. On the death 



* Harris’s Wares Bishops , p. 140. Hibernia Dominic ana, p. 465. 
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of William Andrew, the clergy of Meath petitioned the Pope 
to have him translated to the vacant see. The request was 
granted, and the bulls of his translation were published in the 
abbey-church of Newtown, near Trim, in the month of De- 
cember, 1386. Amidst the multiplicity of his worldly duties, 
he seems not to have neglected his still more important episco- 

{ >al obligations. Sir James Ware Calls him “ a man ot great 
earning aud wisdom” ; and Harris adds, that “ he had the 
reputation of a good bishop, and is said to have executed 
the high stations in which he was placed with great suffi- 
ciency”. He died at Ardbraccan, on the 10th of November, 
1400, and was buried in the abbey-church of the Blessed 
Virgin, Trim. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BISHOPS OF MEATH DURING THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. — 
ROBERT MONTAIN, EDWARD DANTSEY, WILLIAM HADSOR, 
WILLIAM SILK, EDMUND OULD1IALL, WILLIAM SHIRWOOD, 
JOHN PAYNE. 



ROBERT MONTAIN. 

Sue. 1402— Died 1412. 

On the death of the bishop, Henry the Fourth sought to 
have his own confessor, Robert Mascal, a Carmelite friar, 
elevated to the vacant see, and granted him the custody of 
the temporalities. In this effort he signally failed. Robert 
Montain, pastor of Kildalkey, was appointed by the Pope, 
and governed the diocese for ten years. He died on the 
24th of May, 1412. 

EDWARD DANTSET. 

Sue. 1413— Died 1429. 

Edward Dantsey, Archdeacon of Cornwall, was promoted 
by the Pope to the vacant see, and was received by the 
clergy of the diocese on the 8th of May, 1413. During his 
episcopacy he was, for some time, Lord High Treasurer of 
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Ireland, and in 1428 Lord Deputy to Sir John de Gray, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He died on the 4th of January, 
1429 (English style), having governed the diocese for six- 
teen years. 

WILLIAM IIADSOH. 

Sue. 1430— Died 1434. 

On the death of the bishop, Thomas Scurlog, Prior of 
Newtown, near Trim, and then Lord High Treasurer of 
Ireland, is said to have been elected bv the clergy, and to 
have proceeded to Rome to obtain the dope's confirmation. 
Whether he was consecrated or survived it a short time, is 
uncertain, for we find William Hadsor, a native of Louth, 
appointed by the Pope in 1430. He died on the festival 
of the Ascension, 1434. 



WILLIAM SILK. 

Sue. 1434— Died 1450. 

When the see became vacant, the General Council of 
Basil, by commendatory letters to John Swayn, Archbishop 
of Armagh, dated the 28th of August, 1434, promoted 
William Silk, or Sylke. He had been doctor of canon 
law, official of the court of Meath, and pastor of Killeen. 
It would seem that in his advanced years ne petitioned the 
Holy See to be exonerated from the episcopal duties on 
account of age and infirmity. Whether he died previous to 
the Pope’s reply or not is uncertain. His death took place 
at Ardbraccan on the 9th of May, 1450, and he was interred 
before the high altar of St. Mary’s Church, Killeen. A mag- 
nificent tomb,* with his life-like figure, was erected over him, 
which is still to be seen in the chancel of the old church. 

EDMUND OULDHALL. 

Sue. 1450— Died 1459. 

On the dedth of Dr. Silk, the custody of the temporalities 
was committed to Sir William Ouldhall, chamberlain to 

* See Tomb# of Killeen. In the Martyrology of Killen — -from Cusake's 
MS . — the death of “ Master William Si Ike, Bishop of Meath", is marked at 
May 5, 1452. 
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Richard Duke of York. The Holy See promoted Edmund 
Ouldhall, a Carmelite friar, brother to the chamberlain. He 
died on the 9th (or 29th) of August at Ardbraccan, and 
was buried in St. Mary’s Church of same place. A splendid 
monument was erected over his remains, which, with many 
other tombs, was swept away, some years ago, when a site 
was being cleared for the erection of the present Protestant 
church of Ardbraccan. 

WILLIAM SHIRWOOD. 

Sue. 1460— Died 1482. 

On the vacancy of the see, Pope Pius the Second pro- 
moted William Shirwood, and he was consecrated in 1460. 
During his episcopacy he was fora time Deputy to George 
Duke of Clarence, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and sub- 
sequently he became Lord Chancellor. He was involved 
in disputes with Thomas Earl of Desmond, who for a time 
was Lord Deputy of Ireland. William Shirwood died in 
Dublin, on the 3rd of December, 1482, and was buried before 
the high altar of the abbey-church of Newtown, near Trim. 

JOHN PAYNE. 

Sue. 1483— Died 1506. 

On the death of William Shirwood, Pope Sixtus the Fourth 
promoted John Payne, or Pain, a Dominican friar and doc- 
tor of divinity, to the vacant sec. He was born in Ireland, 
became Professor of Theology in the Dominican College of 
Oxford, and subsequently was appointed Provinieal of his 
order in England. He was elected by the Pope* to the see 
of Meath on the 17th of March, and was received, or en- 
throned, by his clergy, on the festival of St. Dominic, the 
founder of his order, in August, 1483. When Lambert 
Siinnel, personating Edward Earl of Warwick, landed in 
Ireland, he was acknowledged as rightful sovereign by mo-t 
of the Anglo-Irish nobility. They had him solemnly 
crowned in Christ Church, Dublin, and the sermon was 

* Seethe letter of Pope Sixtus the Fourth to John Pavne, Bishop-elect of 
Mouth, in the Hibernia Dominicana, 477. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

tnn or keath dcring the sixteenth centtry. — 

WILLIAM ROKEBT, HUGH INGE, RICHARD WILSON, EDWARD 
tiAVIXA. THE PROTEST AST REFORMATION. 

WILLIAM ROKEBT. 

Sac. 1G07 — Trxn*. 1511. 

Wilma V Robert, a native of Yorkslrire, and doctor of 
* anon Jaw, was brother to Sir Richard Rokebv, Lord 
'l i' wnirer of IreJamL He had been Rector of Sandal, near 

J and Vicar of Halifax, in Yorkshire. He was 

- - « — 

• lljjtrtna bominicana. p. 8‘J. See the A] pendix. 
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made Lord Chancellor of Ireland by Henry the Seventh, in 
1498, and was promoted to the see of Meath by Pope Julius 
the Second, in 1507. After his consecration he was called 
to the Privy Council, and was translated by the Pope, on 
the 28th of January, 1511, to the Archiepiscopal see of 
Dublin. Henry the Eighth made him Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland in 1515, in which office he continued during the 
remainder of his life. He died in Dublin on the 29th of 
November, 1521, and was interred in the cathedral of St. 
Patrick, Dublin. His heart, according to his will, was de- 
posited in the chancel of the church of Halifax, and a chapel 
was erected there in which was a monument with the fol- 
lowing inscription:* 

“ Orate pro anima Wilhelmi Rokeby, Juris Canonici 
Professoris, ac etiam Episcopi Midensis, ac deinde Arcliie- 
piscopi Dubliniensis capelae fundatoris istius; qui obit — 
Novcmbris, a.d. mcccccxxi.” 

HUGH INGE. 

Sue. 1512 — Trans. 1522. 

Hugh Inge, an Englishman, and doctor of divinity, was 
promoted by the Pope to the vacant see. He liad held 
many offices in the Catholic Church of England, and was 
one of the representatives of Henry the Seventh at the 
Court of Rome in 1504. He was translated by the Pope 
from Meath to the Archdiocese of Dublin in 1522, was 
made Lord Chancellor of Ireland by Henry the Eighth, and 
continued in this office during the remainder of his life. He 
died in Dublin, on the 3rd of August, 1528, of an epidemic 
called the English sweat , and was buried in St. Patrick’s 
Church. He caused the ancient rolls t of proxies, synoduls, 
etc., of the diocese to be copied out afresh, and was, says 
Ware, “ a just observer of justice and equity”. 

IUCHAKD WILSON. 

Sue. 1523— Died 1529. 

Richard Wilson, an Englishman, was promoted by the 
Pope to the vacant see in 1523. It appears that after his 

* Harris’s Ware’s Bishops, p. 345. 

t Archdeacon Cotton" s Fasti Ecclcsia Ilibtrniccc. 
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order to avoid the rebellion of Silken Thomas, to whom he 
had rendered himself hostile. In the meantime the great 
apostacy of the sixteenth century was spreading over Europe, 
and, as the seeds of spiritual rebellion were taking deep 
root in England, the faith which Ireland inherited from St. 
Patrick was soon to be assailed, and in this unholy crusade 
the bishop of Meath was to take a prominent part. Let us 
go back a few years. 

Martin Luther, an Augustinian monk, jealous of the pri- 
vileges which Pope Leo had conferred on the Dominicans, 
began to rail at indulgences, and ended in attempting to 
enter into marriage with a nun, contrary to their solemn 
vows, and in breaking off from the communion of the 
Catholic Church. The bond of authority being severed, 
and all ecclesiastical subordination and jurisdiction being 
ignored, numberless sects arose, at variance with each other, 
claiming the right of private judgment, straining the Scrip- 
tures to their own visionary theories, and anathematizing all 
others, who, acting on the same principles, chose to differ. 
Civil war followed in the wake of spiritual rebellion, and, as 
the old landmarks were plucked up, the flood-gates of the 
passions were opened, and thus a sea of libertinism and 
impiety burst over Europe. 

While the heresies of Luther and his kindred reformers 
were being diff used over the Continent, Henry the Eighth of 
England published a defence of the seven sacraments, and 
dedicated it to Pope Leo. For this manifestation of ortho- 
doxy, Heniy received from two Popes the distinguished title 
of “ Defender of the Faith”, a title from Rome, which the 
kings and queens of England have retained to this day. 
Now Henry had been married to Catherine, princess of 
Arragon, the betrothed wife of his deceased brother Arthur, 
and had obtained for this purpose, a dispensation from the 
Holy See. After having lived with his wife for seventeen 
or eighteen years, he became enamoured of Anne Boleyn, a 
maid of honour, and pretending scruples of conscience, he 
applied to the Pope to have his marriage annulled. Failing 
to obtain a divorce, and devoured by passion, he renounced 
the authority of the Holy See, plunged his kingdom into 
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open schism, assumed the spiritual supremacy of the English 
church, and thus paved the way for the Anglican heresy. 
Unfortunately for the interests of religion at that period, too 
many of the prelates, who should have braved the tyrant, 
and, if necessatv, sealed with their blood, like the great 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, the rights and liberties of the 
Church, were time-serving sycophantic courtiers, who pre- 
ferred ease and indulgence to the vindication of principle, 
who were more faithful to Caesar than they were to God. 
Thus, the wretched prevaricating Cranmer, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, married and divorced the monster, according as 
passion or caprice panted for a change of victims, and a ser- 
vile parliament was ready to ratify all the abominations and 
absurdities of the day. To extinguish all religious freedom, 
it was made high treason to deny the king’s spiritual supre- 
macy, and to refuse to take this oath was constmed into a 
denial of it. An act was next passed for the suppression of 
religious houses and the confiscation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. The work of spoliation commenced now in earnest, 
and a liberal portion of the spoil being allowed to the court- 
minions and camp-followers, a class of men arose whose con- 
sciences were reconciled to any change, because they had an 
interest in the progress of plunder. 

In 1535 Dr. Stapl es returned to the diocese of Meath, 
deeply inoculated with the principles of the Reformation, and 
henceforth we will find him a willing instrument in uphold- 
ing lay-supremacy, church-robbery, open schism, and, in the 
end, apostacy and every heresy which the whim or fashion 
of the hour may impose. 

Events were now crowding in close succession, and the 
time had at length arrived when Catholic Ireland was to be 
tested by such experiments as no nation ever endured, in 
intensity or duration, either in ancient or modem times. 
Since the foundation of Christianity, no other national church 
has passed through such an ordeal of woe, persecution, and 
death. Other churches have had their shower and sunshine, 
their tempest and calm; but poor Ireland had one bleak, 
dismal night, during which the winds howled and the rain 
fell piteously and without cessation. All the horrors of the 
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ten persecutions were renewed; all the efforts which the 
cunning and malignity of her foes could devise were ex- 
hausted. Penal laws, the most inhuman, were enacted and 
enforced; Catholic property was robbed; it was felony to 
be a Catholic, and treason to be a priest; her clergy were 
struck down on the very steps of the altar; her sanctuaries 
were desecrated; her churches were levelled; many of her 
children were wanderers, unwilling exiles, dispersed amongst 
the nations, and those at home were weeping in chains; the 
patrimony of God's poor was confiscated, and the great monu- 
ments of her piety and glory, “ the abbeys of Ireland”, were 
left roofless and ivy-clad, melancholy mementoes of a per- 
secuted church and an oppressed people. Who can de- 
scribe the robberies of Henry, the murders of Elizabeth, the 
butcheries of Cromwell, the ingratitude of the Stuarts, the 
rapine and desolation which swept our homesteads, the stripes, 
chains, and scorpions under which our people groaned for 
three hundred years? What shall be said of the mountain- 
altar, the treasonable mass, the wretched barn, the drenched 
stable, the “ e loco refugii nostri”,* the tenacity and fidelity 
with which the Irish people clung to the faith of their fathers 
during these ages of darkness and storm? Other nations 
have lost their hierarchy, have lost their faith. Look at 
Africa — the land of the Cyprians and Augustines; look at 
Greece, Asia Minor, Russia, England. When the storm 
blew, the lights were extinguished, the trees of the sanctuary 
were uprooted ; but, although the midnight hurricane swept 
over Ireland, although the waves of persecution passed and 
re-passed over the surface of the island, carrying with them 
all the externals of religion, every fond memorial of the piety 
and charity of the people, yet, by her close attachment to 
the See of Peter, the faith of Ireland has survived these ele- 
ments, and, like the rock in the ocean, has remained unshaken 
amidst the buffets and assaults of the angry waters. 

* This signified the hiding-places of the clergy in the days of persecution. 
It was thus they marked all their letters. 
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k n. •/* spiritual rupremacv, and that the people of Ireland 
were ** more zealous in their blindness tlian the saints and 



tur.vn were at the beirinnin? of the gospel .* 

He advised therefore the calling o; a parliament. that, as in 
L.'v'.and. the sword inijrlit be unsheathed, and that the 
V r r ,n of confiscation, imprisonment, or death might recon- 
•:. the recusants to what their consciences abhorred. ^ A 
j/arbament was convened in 1536, and amongst the first 
n»e a* ,r<n submitted to it was an act for establishing the 
*p.r;< tal tuprcmacy of the Ling. It was proposed, too. to 
prohibit appeal* to Home; that first fruits should be paid to 
the King instead of to the Pope; that the twentieth part of 
the annual profits of ecclesiastical promotions should be due 
to the crown ; and that all defenders or assertors of the Papal 
authority should incur a praemunire. The men who in par- 
liament most strenuously and successfully opposed these 



* Uarltian Mi»ccl n voL v. 
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innovations, and who most fearlessly obstructed the favourite 
projects of the tyrant and his minions, were the spiritual 

{ jroctors. Each diocese sent spiritual representatives to par- 
iament, who from time immemorial had exercised the right 
of voting. In 1536 (17th of May) Brabazon writes to 
Cromwell :* 

“The Proctours of the Spiritualise sumwhat doo stick in 
diverz of thiez Actes, and lothe thei ar, that the Kinges Grace 
shuld be the suppremc lied of the Church”. 

On the 18th of May, 1537, Lord Deputy Gray and Bra- 
bazon write to Cromwell that the proctors, in the lower 
house, and the spiritual lords, in the upper, gave great op- 
position to the new ordinances. To silence all opposition, 
and to remove every impediment, it was resolved that the 
proctors be deprived of the privilege of voting. In the 
meantime the Reformation was making such slow progress 
in Ireland, that the king, unaccustomed to be thwarted even 
in his whims, felt restless and indignant. Burning with 
rage, he growled at his episcopal slaves, and, in language 
worthy of the new supremacy, nc reminded Staples that the 
king had advanced him to his bishopric, and that the same 
authority could remove him. Addressing Brown as “ Right 
Reverend Fader in God”, he says: f — 

“ Such is your lightnes in behaviour, and suche is the elation 
of your mynde in pride, that glorieng in follishe ceremonies, and 
deliting in We an Us, in your dreame comparing yourself soo 
nere to a prince in honour and estimation, that all virtue and 
honestie is almost banished from you”. 

The letter goes on to threaten him with deposition if he 
neglect to — “ doo your duetie". 

Brown and Staples were alarmed. The former replied 
that the receipt of this letter made him — 

“ to trymble in body for feare of incurging your Majesties dis- 
pleasures”. 



* State Papers, voL ii. part iii. p. 316. 

t State Papers, clxxiv. vol. ii. pp. 613 and 614. To what a depth of de- 
gradation and servility these men descended! 
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He goes on to say that he Incessantly preaches God’s 
Word — 

“ utterly displaying the usurped poure of the Busshop of Rome, 
being a thing not a litle roated amonges thinliabitantes here”. 

And again — 

“ Beseching your Ilighnes to accept this my rewde letter ; 
aunswerable, even as I were personally doing my dutie, proch- 
ing on knee before your Mojestie". 



He promises the greatest attention to the-— 

“ advancement of your Graces affaires in rebewking the papisti- 
call poure”. 

And prays, should he not be prompt — “ that the grounde 
shulde open and swalow me". 

On the 8th of January, 1538, Brown writes a doleful letter 
to Cromwell that, not even in the diocese of Dublin* 

“ can I persuade or induce onye, either religious or secular, sithens 
my comyng over, ons to preache the word of God, or the just 
title of our moste illustrious prince”. 



He adds, that his authority is completely disregarded. 
To prevent applications to Rome, he urges the necessity of 
“ a vicar-general, and a maister of faculties”. 

About this time, the two reforming bishops, Brown and 
Staples, had several disputes, which resulted in mutual de- 
nunciation. On the 15th of April, 1538, Brown writes to 
J. Allen :f 

“ I thinke you have not, no more I truste the commissioners 
hath, commytted to oblivion thoccasion of myn aunswer unto the 
Busshop of Mythe, when I preachid at Christes Church the 4th 
Sonday in Lent. He hath not onlie, sithens that tyme, by penne 
(as you know his wante full well) rayled and raged ayenste me, 
calling me heretike and beggar, with other rabulouse revilinges, 
as I have written unto my Lord, which 1 am ashamed to reherse; 
but also on Palme Sonday, at after none, in Kilmaynam, where 
the stacions, and also pardons, ben now as bremely usid as ever 
they were. Yet cannot I helpe it, by cause the place is exempte ; 
but 1 truste it is not so exempte, but that the kinges commaunde- 
ment myght take place. There, as ye know, he is highly bol- 



* State Papers, vol ii., p. 539. t State Papers , voL iiL, p. 1. 
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stored. He made a sermon, which in deade he is not to be blamed 
for any new doctrine that was in yt, for the semionde was made 
many yeres agon in a boke intiteled Tresdecim Sermones. After 
that he had absolved his sermon, besides certen chekes therein 
conteyned ayenste me, yet he, standing still in the poulpet, de- 
siring the auditori of pacience to harken a few wordes moo ; and 
therewith plocked out of his bosom a letter, the which, though 
it were not trew, he appertely assevered to be sent hym from 
Dublin, from a servante of his that harde me preache, compre- 
hending certen poyntes of my sermon, inveyhed ayenste hym. 
The truthe is, Ilumfray, of Saynte Patrikes, wrote the letter, signi- 
fying unto hym ferr otherwise then I spake. Nevertheles, he 
made there, at his pleasure, a comment on the saide letter, with- 
out all honest shame, even before myn owne face, present at his 
sermon, with souche a stomake, as I tliinke the three-mouthed 
Cerberous of Hell could not have uttered it more viperiously. 
And all this he doith, to elevate the auctoritie commytted unto 
me by my prince, and to plocke away the credence of the people 
from me, whereby I shall neither edifye unto God, nor yet to my 
prince. He gloasid every sentence after souch an opprobrious 
facion, that every honest eare glowed to hire it. He exhorted 
them all, yea, and so motche in hym lay he adjured theym, to 
geve no credence unto me what so ever I saide, for afore God he 
wolde not. Good Maister Alen, leave not this unshewed to my 
Lorde Private Seale. Now you be, where ye way do good .... 
1 am well assured, that unmayntayned, he never durstc be so 
bolde. You know ichat I meane." 

Brabazon writes to Cromwell, on the 30th of April, 
1538:* 

Here hath bene sermondes made by th Archbysshop of 
Dublin and the Bisshop of Meth, who have set forward the 
W ord of God ; but after their precliinges, the oon haitli taunted 
thother with a little collacion .... 

On the 20th of May, same year, Brown writes to Crom- 
well:! 

“ I committed one Humphrey, a prebendarye off Sanct 

Patricks, unto ward, tyll tyme that I knew ferder the Kynges 
pleasour yn correctying off soche obstinate and sturdye papistes 
. ... I thyncke the symp/est holy water clerke ys better esteemed , 



* State Papers , voL iii. p. 5. t State Papers, voL iii. pp. C, 7. 
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than I am .... I have committed now off late yn to warde the 
Besshop off Mithes suffragand, whiche, yn hys sermon, prayed 
fyrst for the Bisshop of Rome, then for the Emperore, and att 
last for the Kinges Grace, saying : ‘ I praye Godd he never de- 
part thy sworld, untyll that he hathe made amendes'. What shall a 
man thyncke be the Bisshop, that hathe soche a suffragand ?” 

On the 17th of June, same year, Bishop Staples writes to 
Sentleger, or Moyle : * 

“ He (Brown) now bostyth hyme self to ruell al the 

clergy under our Soveran Lord, and he hath gyvyne a tast of 
his good demeanour, that every honest man is not only wery 
their off, but rekenyth that pry cl and arrogance hath ravishyed 
hyme from the ryght remembrance of hyme self. .... The 
comyn voyce goyth, that he doth abhoor the Mayes. It weer wel 
don my Lord Privy Seall wold of hys goodness apoynt sum in- 
quisition secrett of truth of their demeanour and discretyon”. . . 

He then proceeds to describe how he denounced the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome throughout the diocese of 
Meath, and concludes: — 

“ I pray you most hertely recommende me to the good Maister 
Moyal, and if ye both kan preserve the poor sool from the pur- 
gatory of the Byshop of Dublyne, I wyl gyve every of you on 
Meas peny. Alas, poor sool !” 

On the 20th of June, same year, Archbishop Brown writes 
to Cromwell:! 

u ... . There goithe a commen brewte amonges the Irish men, 
that I intende to ploke downe Our Lady of Tryme, with other 
places of pilgramages, as the Holy Crosse and souch like ; which 
indeade I never attempted , although my conscience wolds right well 
serve me to oppresse soach y dalles”. 

The following articles were drawn up by Brown, on which 
the Bishop of Meath’s witness was to be interrogated :J 

“ Imprimis , whether the Bishop of Mythe, in his sermon made 
the seconde Sonday in Lent, at Saynt Owens, did say these wordes 
following, viz. : Good people, beware of sedicious and false 



* State Papers, voL iiL p. 29. t State Papers, voL iii. p. 35. 

! From a Mb. in the British Museum, published in a note to the State Papers. 
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preachers, which movith questions of Scripture ; for I tell you, 
all mysery, all wretchedness, and also deathe, came by moving of 
a question ; for they that movith questions of Scripture, doth 
preache, now this way, now that way, and be inconstante ? 

“ Secondarly, whether the Archbusshop of Dublin did invey 
ayenste the Busshop of Mithes sermon, and proved that it was 
lefull to move questions, viz. at Christechurch, in his sermon 
made the fourth Sonday in Lente; wherat were present the 
Commyssioners, and others of the Kinges Counsaile ? 

“ Thurdely, whether that the Busshop of Mithe, at Kilmay- 
nam, after his sermon made on Palme Sonday, ded ploke out gf 
his bosom a letter, which he saide his servante sente hym ? and 
whether the contentes thereof were fayned and untmv, to the 
saide Archbusshop ot Dublin, not onely slanderous, but also 
contemptuous ? 

“ Fourthely , how neclectlie the Busshop of Mithe ded passe 
over this texte, ‘ Quern dicunt homines esse filium hominis’, etc., 
as whoo saithe it made nothing to the purpose ? 

“ Fiflelie, whether the Busshop of Mithe sente a letter unto 
Umfrey, the contentes whereof in parte was, that the saide 
Busshop of Mythe wolde prove thArchbusshop of Dublin to be an 
heritike ? 

“ The sixth Article , whether the Busshop of Rome’s pardons ded, 
on Palme Sonday, hange in the church of Kilmaynham, accord- 
ing to that day of stacion before tyme used there for the mayn- 
tenance of the Busshope of Romes auctoritie, or not ? 

“ To the last article, whether the Busshop of Mithe said, * Good 
people gyve no credence to him, beleve him not ; for I tell you 
if ye will, in faith I will nott* ? 

“ On this other side ben expressid the articles mynistred by 
the Busshop of Mithe, whereuppon certen witnes should be ex- 
amyned upon. 

“ Imprimis, that they, that were chosen to say beytwexte the 
Archbusshop of Dublin and the Busshop of Mythe, shulde uppon 
theire ote be examyned, whether they were at Kilmaynan on 
Palme Sonday, or noo ? 

“ Secondaryly, whether that they harde him there, in his 
sermon touche the kinges supremacie, or not ? 

“ Thurdely, whether that he spake any thing of the Busshop 
of Rome ? 

“ Fourthlie, whether he in the pulpett ded call thArchbusshop 
of Dublin heritike, or not ? 
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ii j beseche your good Lordship way and ponder my letter, 
unto your Lordeship before tyme written, of the very mater, and 
now consider also howe this matter is handeled”. 

Cromwell interposed between the episcopal belligerents, 
and brought about a temporary reconciliation. 

On the 20th of October, 1538, Thomas Alen writes to 
Cromwell :* 

ii Here was a bishop and a friar put in the Castell of Dublin 
for their high and notorious offences against the kingis majestie; 
and at the°last cessions were brought to Trym, to have them 
indited, arrayned, and suffered according : yet our raaisters of 
of the lawe and all other (in good faith, except my Lord Tresorer, 
and veray fewe beside) been seche papistes, ypocrites, and wur- 
shippers of idolles, that they were not indited ; whereat my 
Lord of Dublin (Brown), Mr. Tresorer, and the Maister of the 
Rolles were veray angrie. Howbeit they could not remedie it. 
The thre wold not come in the chapell, where the Idoll of Trym 
stode, to thintent they wold not occasion the people ; notwith- 

* State Papers , vol- iii., pp. 102, 103. The Four Masters describe the 
changes that occurred at this period in the following words . 

“ 1537. A heresy and a new error (sprang up) in England, through pride, 
vain-glory, avarice, and lust, and through many strange sciences, so that the 
men of England went into opposition to the Pope and to Home. They at the 
same time adopted various opinions, and (among others) the old law of Moses 
in imitation of the Jewish people; and they styled the king the Chief Head 
of the Church of God in his own kingdom. New laws and statutes were 
enacted by the king and council (parliament) according to their own will. 
Thoy destroyed the orders to whom worldly possessions were allowed, namely, 
the monks, canons, nuns, brethren of the cross, and the four poor orders; 

L e. the orders of the Minors, Preachers, Carmelites, and Augustinians; and 
the lordships aud livings of all these were taken up for the king. They broke 
down the monasteries, and sold their roofs and bells, so that from Aran of the 
Saints to the Iccian Sea there was not one monastery that was not broken and 
shattered, with the exception of a few in Ireland, of which the English took 
no notice or heed. They afterwards burned the images, shrines, and relics of 
the saints of Ireland ana England; they likewise burned the celebrated image 
of (the Blessed Virgin) Mary at Trim, which used to perform wonders and 
miracles, which used to heal the blind, the deaf, and the crippled, and persons 
affected with all kinds of diseases; and they also burned the stnff of Jesus, 
■which was in Dublin, performing miracles, from the time of St. Patrick down 
Tt ,lmt , lilne ' an<i had been in the hands of Christ while He was among men. 
lhey also appointed archbishops and sub-bishops for themselves; nnd though 
great was the persecution of the Roman Emperors against the Church, scarcely 

that itT e - ever 001116 80 preat a P cr9CCUtion from (pagan) Roman as this; so 
rated hi to narrate or tell its description, unless it should be nar- 

> one who saw it”— Annals of the Four Masters, by Dr. O’Donovan. 
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standing my Lord Deputie, veray devoutely kneling before hir, 
hard thre or fower masses”. 

In 1539 a serious charge was brought against Staples, 
which caused him to fall into disfavour. Cowley, Master of 
the Rolls, wrote to Cromwell, on the 8th of September, 1539, 
amongst other matters, to intercede for him :* 

“I beseche your Lordship to bee his (Staples’s) 

good lord, soo that there bee noo more heynous especiall matier 
to be objected to hym, then I know as is before expressed. He 
hath offrid to suffer dethe, yf any other matier can be provid, 
then as I have before expressid. Suerly I do not write in his 
favoures for any inordynat affeccion, but oonly of pittie, seeing 
his lamentacion, as oon in utter dispaire”. 

Cowley proceeds — we quote the following as being most 
applicable to poor Ireland at the present day — 

“ Sir (addressing Cromwell), we bee so covetous insaciably to 
have so many fermes, every of us, for our singular proffittes, 
that we have exterpid and put awaye the men of warre that shuhl 
defend the cuntrey; and all is like to goo to wrak, except an order 
bee takyn the rather as to have a survey, whate 1 and every 
other have in fees and fermes, and every oon that hath such fees 
and fermes to be taxed to fynde a certain nombrcf of hable men, 
to serve the king and to defend the cuntrey, uppon great payns ; 
and they that have to many fermes to departe with able men of 
warre to live upon it, to replenysh the cuntrey with men , for it is 
depopulated by gredy covetousness emonges our silvcs”. 

Walter Cowley writes in his Remembrances , dated Feb- 
ruary, 1540, amongst other matters.- 

“ To wryt to the counsell to exmyn substancially, by comys- 
sion, such matter as is layde to the Bisshop of Methes charge, and 
therin to proceed according to the Kinges Majesties lawes ; and 
percace the said Bisshop by any manor of meane bee not found 
giltie, that yet for his apparent offence, yf it were no more but 
groundid oonly uppon temerositie, for thinsample of others, lie 
bee assessid to pay a right grevous fin”. 

While Brown, Staples and the other disciples of lay- 
supremacy were busily denouncing the venera e au tonty 

» State Papers , p- 140. 
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of the Holy See, and drifting from the secure anchorage of 
the rock into the slippery and shifting sands of heresy, 
Henry the Eighth was robbing the churches, monasteries, 
priories, chantries, and hospitals of Ireland — the sacred be- 
quests of the piety of past ages — the trusts for the widow 
and the orphan — for education apd religion ; and these dege- 
nerate churchmen, who should have braved the sacrilegious 
plunderer even at the peril of their lives, were prostrate in 
the dust, offering the sickening incense of their adulation, 
worshipping the golden calf, and begging a few crumbs from 
their master’s table.* On the 21st of May, 1539, the Lord 
Deputy and Council of Ireland write to Cromwell :f 

“ May it pleas your honorable Lordship to be advertised, that 
by the reporte of Thomas Cusake and other repaired lately out 
of the Kealme of England into this land, it hath bene openlie 
bruted the Kinges Graces pleasure to be, that all the monas- 
teries within this land shuld be suppressed, none to stand”. 

In this letter also they petition that six monasteries be ex- 
empted from the general suppression, viz., St. Mary’s Abbey 
and Christ Church, Dublin; the nunnery of Grace Dieu, 
county Dublin ; Connell Abbey, county Kildare ; and Kells, 
and Jerpoint, county Kilkenny, and they assign the follow- 
ing reasons: — 

“ For in thois housez commenly, and other suchelike, in defaute 
of comeninnes, whiche are not in this lund, the Kinges Deputie, 
and all other His Graces counsaill and officers, also Irishmen, 
and others resorting to the Kinges Deputie in ther quarters, is 
and hathe bene moste commenlie loged at the coasts of the said 
housez. Also in them yonge men and childer, bote gentilmen 
childer and other, bothe of man kynd and women kynd, be 
broght up tn veriue, lernyng, and in the English tonge and be- 
havior, to the great charges of the said houses ; that is to say, 
the women kynd of the whole Englishrie of this land, for the 
more parte, in the said Nunrie, and the man kynd in the other 
said houses”. 



At the first rumour of the approaching commission to suppress the abbeys, 
lirown wrote to Cromwell, requesting that he would obtain for him “ a very 
0 ,’pWuT ° f 1V ' ars ’ named the New Abbe y. wh *c b lay very commodious for 
nerv of r ' >lul , inK in ,. tbis request, he solicited a grout of the nun- 

> (imee Dieu, and teas disappointed. 

T otute Papers, voh iii. p. 130 . 
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While this petition was on its way to Thomas Cromwell, 
Vicar-Genera! of Henry the Eighth’s creation, a ukase was 
crossing St. George's Cnannel, confiscating at one blow the 
monastic property of the Irish Church, and expelling the 
doomed inmates for ever from their consecrated homes.* 

“ Henry, by the grace of God, etc., to John Allen, Chancellor, 
George (Brown), Archbishop of Dublin, William Brabazon, Vice- 
Treasurer, Robert Cowley, Master of the Rolls, and Thomas 
Cusake, Esq., or any three of you, the Chancellor or Vice-Trea- 
surer to be one. 

“ Whereas, from the information of trustworthy persons, it be- 
ing manifestly apparent that the monasteries, abbeys, priories, and 
other places of religious or regulars in Ireland, are at present 
in such a state, that in them the praise of God and the welfare of 
man are next to nothing regarded ; the regulars and nuns dwel- 
ling in the same being so addicted, partly to their own supersti- 
tious ceremonies, partly to the pernicious worship of idols, and 
to the pestiferous doctrines of the Roman pontiff, that, unless an 
effectual remedy be promptly provided, not only the weak lower 
order, but the whole Irish people, may be speedily infected, to 
their total destruction, by the example of these persons ; to pre- 
vent, therefore, the longer continuance of such religious and nuns 
in so damnable a state, the king (having resolved to resume into 
his hands all the said monasteries, etc., for their better reformation, 
as also to separate from them the aforesaid religious men and 
women, and to cause them to return to some honest mode of 
living, and to the true religion) appoints the said commissioners 
to signify this his intention to the heads of such religious houses ; 
to receive their resignations and surrenders willingly tendered; to 
grant to such as so tender the same, liberty of exchanging their 
habit, and of accepting benefices under the king’s authority ; and 
to apprehend and punish such as adhere to the usurped atithority of 
the Romish pontiff, and contumaciously refuse to make such sur- 
renders: — also, to take charge, for the king's use, of the possessions 
of the said houses; assigning competent pensions to the persons 
who spontaneously surrender. Dated the 7th of April, 1539”. — 
Rot. Pat., 80 Henry VIII. 

Comment on such audacity and injustice would be super- 
fluous. The royal libertine, the new “ Supreme Head”, 

* Fat- 30, 31, Hen. VIII. part 2. 

5 
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wants money to gratify his beastly propensities, and religion, 
which he outrages, must supply him with the means. The 
royal commissioners, being “ all hungry for monastic spoil”, 
faithfully carry out the programme of their master. The 
monks and nuns, accused of “ superstitious ceremonies — per- 
nicious worship of idols — pestiferous doctrines of the Romish 
pontiff”, were modestly called upon, in the name of the king, 
to surrender their possession, and the recusants are threatened 
with the dread penalties of the law. The abbey-lands were 
now seized upon with a vengeance and confiscated. The 
gold and silver vessels of the temple were grasped by sacri- 
legious hands and turned to profane uses. The cross was 
torn from the altar and the chalice and ciborium from the 
tabernacle, images were burned, shrines were plundered and 
the sacred relics were scattered to the winds. The cele- 
brated image of the Blessed Virgin of Trim, so long vene- 
rated by the faithful, was taken out of the church and pro- 
faned in the public market; while the image of Christ 
crucified was brought from the abbey of Ballybogan and the 
crozicr of St. Patrick from Christ Church, Dublin, and both 
indignantly committed to the flames. In a short time nearly 
six hundred monasteries, fifty cathedrals, and numerous col- 
leges were invaded and gutted, besides sundry places of pil- 
grimage, hallowed by a thousand recollections and enriched 
by the pious offerings of successive generations. To add 
insult to injury, the commissioners of Henry the Eighth 
summoned the community of each monastery to go through 
the mock form of a “ voluntary surrender”, and the religious 
, were obliged to yield to force, in the same way that the 
traveller sunenders his purse when the blunderbuss of the 
highwayman leaves him no other alternative. 

“ The fora of surrender”, says the learned Dean Butler,* 
“ then executed omitted no property which could belong to the 
house. It specified the scite, ambit, and precint, the whole 
church, belfry, and cemetery, all manors, messuages, lands, 
tenements, rents, reversions, and services, mills, meadows, and 
pastures, woods and underwoods, houses, buildings, granges, 



* fttgistrum Prioratus Omnium Sanctorum — Introduction, 



p. XXIX. 
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granaries, stables and dovecots, fisheries, warrens, annuities, 
waters, ponds, rectories, vicarages, knights’ fees, advowsons of 
churches, chapels, and chantries, pensions, porcions, tithes, obla- 
tions, courts leet and of frankpledge, and their profits and per- 
quisites, and all other rights, possessions, nnd hereditaments, as 
well spiritual as temporal. Nor were these all. There were 
added their charters, evidences, writings and manuscripts, their 
goods, chattels, utensils, ornaments, jewels, and debts. All these 
were granted to the king, to be disposed of at his good pleasure, 
without appeal or complaint, and the unhappy men were forced 
to declare, that they thus deprived themselves of house and 
home of their own free will, and that they put an end to a vene- 
rable institution, to which they were bound by the most solemn 
obligations, certain just and reasonable causes thereto moving 
their minds and their consciences”. 

When, standing amidst graves, and tombstones, and moul- 
dering walls, we reflect on the past — how in years gone by 
the holy sacrifice was offered with incense and ceremony — 
how the divine office was chanted there by night and by 
day, and the benedictions of Heaven invoked upon a sinful 
world by hearts dedicated to the service of God; when we 
think of the merry laugh of the young student, the holy 
aspirations and resolves, the religious ceremonies, the ordi- 
nations, the last farewell of generation after generation of 
young missioners to their A Ima Mater before entering on the 
perilous warfare, and the generous and cheerful welcome 
with which the young aspirant was greeted by the good old 
monks ; when we think of the easy and indulgent landlords, 
the happy and contented tenantry, the well clad and joyous 
peasantry, the board of hospitality spread at all hours for the 
indigent and infirm, for the traveller and the stranger; the 
sciences encouraged; architecture, sculpture, painting, the 
fine arts patronised; when we think on the past, and then 
look at tnc crumbling walls, the ivy-clad ruins, the silent 
graves, the loneliness, and solitude, and desolation of a once 
populous and frequented abbey ; when, in particular, we look 
around us, and behold a wretched,* half-starved, half-clad 
people, and call to mind what little compassion their sorrows, 
and poverty, and sufferings, and privations excite in the 
breasts of those who have fattened on the plunder of the 
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Church and the patrimony of the poor; when we think of 
all this and the long train of woes which the pen cannot 
describe, assuredly we will have no great reason to eulogise 
English rule, or feel grateful for the boasted blessings of the 
so-called Reformation, 



CHAPTER XVII. 

APOSTACY AND DEATH OF DR. STAPLES. 

The Bishop of Meath beheld with the greatest unconcern 
the wholesale robbery of the ecclesiastical property of the 
diocese ; and even had he felt a pang of remorse or indigna- 
tion, he was steeped too deeply in servility to hazard even a 
remonstrance with his intolerant and capricious master. As 
a reward for his flexibility of conscience and his abject sub- 
serviency to the “ Royal Supremacy”, he was appointed jus- 
tice of the peace* for the county of Meath, and lie obtained 
license from the king to appropriate and annex to his see 
the archdeaconry of Kells and the rectory of Nobber, or 
rather the temporalities of these offices, for the maintenance 
of his episcopal table.! 

* The appointment is dated, in the Calendar of the Patent Rolls, on the 
30th of September, 32nd of King Henry VIII. 

t See the Calendar at page 103, the date is December 27th, 1544; in page 
108, the suppression of the archdoaconry of Kells and the grant of Nobber 
is called “ ad mensnm". 

On January the 14th, 1545 (old style). Dr. Staples obtained license from 
the king to alienate the manor and lordship of Ardcatk, the lands of Ardcath, 
Balgeith, Portereston, Prensparke, Clony, Irishton, Boynardeston, Coruston, 
I.argwy, otherwise Largay, Prenston, Rowleston, Dcnaneston, Moreton, and 
Bertramston, in the parish of Ardcath, and the watermill of Kylberbe ; and 
also to convey the manors and lordships of Scurlockeston, Newcton, Killeane, 
and Clonard, in the county of Meath. — See the Calendar, at p. 105. 

On the 16th of March, 1545, the Calendar has the following entry : — “Sur- 
render unto the king, by the bishop and clergy of Meath, of all their procura- 
tions, in recompense and sat isfaction of the parish chinch of Loghsewdy, and 
the chapels of Clonecally, Bonownc, and Oghwall, parcels of the church of 
Loghsewdy”. 

On the 30th of May, 1546, Dr. Staples and his clergy obtained license to 
alienate the parish-church of the Blessed Virgin of Painstown, to Patrick 
Dclafield, his heirs and assigns, for ever. 
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On the 16th of March, 1543, died George Cromer, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and, on the 28th of November, a man- 
date was issued by the king for the consecration of George 
Dowdall. He was consecrated by Dr. Staples, assisted by 
other bishops, and, unlike his suffragan, neither the frowns 
nor caresses of the world could turn him from the path of 
rectitude and duty. The day came at length when even 
Henry the Eighth had to appear at the bar of divine justice. 
The world had long since grown tired of him ; but before 
his departure he bequeathed to the world a legacy of evil, a 
memorial of pride and impiety, which was destined to per- 

{ >etuate his name. The ruling passions of this prince were 
ust and avarice, and, to satiate these, he plundered the 
Church, murdered his wives, gratified every brutal propen- 
sity, and, as a congruous sequel to an infamous life, ne died 
in despair. On the 28th of January, 1547, Henry the 
Eighth ceased to exist, and was succeeded by his youthful 
son Edward the Sixth.* The Earl of Hertford, uncle to the 
prince, now became Duke of Somerset, protector and guar- 
dian. The mask was soon thrown off, and Lutheranism 
openly introduced. The English nobility, already in pos- 
session of church-property, swam with the current, as they 
were apprehensive lest the restoration of orthodoxy would 
oblige them to part with their ill-gotten goods. Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, long a Lutheran in disguise, now 
openly acknowledged his wife, and his example was followed 
by the other fathers of the Reformation. A new liturgy 
was composed and confirmed by act of parliament, and no- 



On the 27th of February, 1546, Staples obtained license to alienate the 
advowson of Painswortli. 

On the 10th of April, 1546, the Rev. James IVinifrey, Rector of Painstown, 
and Patrick Delafield, patron of the same, obtained license to alienate and 
grant to Edvard Staples, Bisltop of Meath, a pension of £20 out of the said 
rectory. 

On the 7th of April, 1547, first year of King Edward, the Lord Protector 
and Council of England write to the Lord Deputy and Council of Ireland 
(inter alia) “ tliat the Bishop of Meath should have the parsonage of Ard- 
hraccan for life” — Calendar, p. 149. 

* Edward the Sixth, in the first year of his reign, called Dr. Staples into the 
Privy Council of Ireland, and made him “Judge of the Faculties” — Harris’s 
Ware's Bishops, p. 154; Calendar of the Patent Rolls, p. 132. 
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velty generated by passion, nourished by plunder, recruited 
by recreancy, and backed by the terrors of the law, having 
succeeded in England, Cranmer and the Protector resolved 
to join issue with Catholic Ireland. An order was forthwith 
sent to St. Leger, the Lord Deputy, to have the oath of 
allegiance administered to the bishops, and the new liturgy 
adopted. The Irish prelates assembled at Dublin, and all 
the old bishops refused compliance with the exception of 
Archbishop Brown, Dr. Staples of Meath (both nominated 
by Henry the Eighth), and a few more. Archbishop Brown, 
the first and foremost apostate, now placed himself at the 
head of the Reformation-party in Ireland, and around him 
gathered all those, who, having shipwrecked morals and con- 
science, were hungering after the fiesh-pots of Egypt. The 
parliamentary liturgy was read for the first time in Ireland, 
m the cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, on Easter Sunday, 
1551, and in the same year. Sir James Crofts, the Lord De- 
puty, invited the bishops of the Catholic Church and of the 
Reformation to have a discussion on religion. The prelates 
assembled in the great hall of St Mary’s Abbey, Dublin ; the 
subject of debate was the sacrifice of the Mass. The Primate, 
Dr. Dowdall, defended the Catholic doctrines, his antagonist, 
on the Protestant side, being no other than his consecrator, 
Edward Staples,* once Catholic bishop of Meath. What- 
ever may have been the relative learning or abilities dis- 
played by the disputants, there was no doubt on which side 
lay the prospect of worldly promotion. The result of the 
discussion was, says Ware, that “ it gave to the king and 
council an opportunity to deprive Dowdall, for his obstinacy, 
of the title of primate of all Ireland, and of annexing it to 
the see of Dublin for ever”. Accordingly Brown obtained 
letters patent from King Edward the Sixth, dated the 20th 
of Octob er, 1551, that he and his successors should be pri- 
mates of all Ireland. Harris adds, “ because he (Brown) 
was the first of the Irish bishops who embraced the order for 
establishing the English Liturgy and Reformation in Ireland". 
Dr. Dowdall, knowing the men he had to deal with, fled to 



* Ware's Bishops, p. 351. 
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the Continent and took refuge in the monastery of Centre, 
Brabant ; while Brown and Staples, in imitation of Luther, 
Cranmer, and the other lights of the Reformation, took to 
themselves wives, or rather concubines, in defiance of their 
solemn vows of chastity, and thus sought consolation for the 
loss of their faith. 

It is not to be supposed that the diocese of Meath beheld 
with indifference the recreancy and immorality of its bishop, 
and his efforts to seduce from the faith the nock once com- 
mitted to his charge. Even before he had fallen, his cring- 
ing subserviency to the powers of this world, and his schis- 
matical disobedience and disrespect of the Holy Father, 
rendered him, throughout the diocese, odious and contem- 
tible. As early as December 1548, he writes from Ard- 
braccan a doleful letter to the secretary of Sir Edward Bel- 
lingham, Lord Deputy, in which amongst other grievances, 
he complains that* 

“ a benyfyeed man of myn owne promocion” told him, in addition 
to other matters, “ if the countrie wiste how, they wolde eate 
yow .... and I advyce you for Criste sake not to preche at 
the Novam” (Navan). 

Edward the Sixth died in July, 1553, and was succeeded 
by Mary, daughter of Catherine of Arragon. Soon after her 
accession, Archbishop Dowdall was recalled from exile, and 
the title of Primate of all Ireland was by letters patent re- 
stored to him. To reform abuses which crept in during the 
last two reigns, and to remove false brethren from the sanc- 
tuary, were the especial objects of his care. He held a 
Provincial Synod in Drogheda,! where many useful regu- 
lations were adopted for the reformation of morals and dis- 
cipline. In April, 1554, Dr. Dowdall and Dr. William 
Walsh, Bishop-elect of Meath, received a commission to 
proceed against immoral ecclesiastics, and to depose such as 
were married and impenitent. Accordingly, on the 29th of 
June, same year, Edward Staples was removed from the 
diocese of Meath,! deprived of his benefices, and suspended 

* See Shirley’s Original Letters, pp. 22, 23, 24. 

t Cambrensis Eversus, edited by Rev. Dr. Kelly, vol LL, p. 780; Ware's 
Bishops, p. 92. 

$ Ware’s Bishops, pp. 92, 155. 
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from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and about the end of the 
same year unfortunate Brown of Dublin, the first who apos- 
tatisea in Ireland, followed him. During the remainder of 
Queen Mary’s reign, Staples lived in obscurity, and his 
place was filled by William Walsh, a man renowned for his 
virtues and learning. After the accession of Elizabeth, we 
find him again on the surface, and on the 16th of December, 
1558, he writes from Dublin to Sir William Cecil, com- 
plaining that he had been* 

“ made a gesteing stocke amongst mtmkes and ffreers, nor any 
cawse why was layed agaynst me, but for that I did marrie a wif, 
they did put an Ireyshe monke in my place, whose chefe matter 
in preachynge hath been in realeyinge agaynst or. olde Mr.”. 

Dr. Staples died soon after having written this letter, but 
whether he was reconciled to the Church or not, or where 
buried, we are unable to say. He was the last Englishman 
that ambitioned to rule the diocese of Meath. While tem- 
poral power and worldly wealth encircled the mitre, courtly 
prelates of his stamp were emulous to give us the benefit of 
their services ; but when the hour of persecution set in, when 
it was death to be a priest, and felony to harbour him, when 
the faithful pastors were driven to seek shelter in the 
caverns of the earth, in the unfrequented woods, and in the 
cabins of the poor, the Catholic Church of Ireland was no 
longer a profitable speculation for such ecclesiastical adven- 
turers, and hence they sought promotion on a more con- 
genial field. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

WILLIAM WALSH. 

Sue. 1554— Died 1577. 

After the suspension and deprivation of Dr. Staples, the 

S rovidcnce of God sent to the scandalized and afflicted 
iocese of Meath, a learned bishop, in the person of Dr 
Walsh. Sir James Ware says that he was a native of 

* Shirley's Original Letters , pp. 87, 88, 89. 
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Waterford; but another authority, who certainly had better 
opportunities of information, namely, John, alias Malachy 
Hartrey,* a Cistercian monk of the Abbey of Holy Cross, 
in a manuscript treatise entitled De Cistertiensium Iliber- 
norum viris illustr ibus, states that William Walsh was born 
at Dunboyne, county of Meath, joined the Cistercian order, 
and lived in the Abbey of Bective previous to its suppres- 
sion. Whatever doubt there may be about the place of his 
birth and his early liistory, there is none whatever as to his 
eminent virtues, distinguished abilities, and the heroic forti- 
tude with which he bore numerous and prolonged sufferings 
for the faith. H is unbending orthodoxy and opposition to 
the innovations of Henry the Eighth and Edward the 
Sixth, marked him out for promotion after the accession of 
Queen Mary, and accordingly we find him associated, by 
special commission, with the zealous Primate, Dr. Dowdall, 
in driving from the sanctuary all such as were faithless to 
their trust. A congi d' elire was issued to the Archdeacon 
and clergy of Meath for the election of Dr. Walsh, and, 
after having received the royal assent and the confirmation 
of the Holy See, he addressed the following petition! to 
Philip and Mary: — 

“ Petition of William Walsh, stating that he was elected 
Bishop by the chapter and clergy of the bishopric of Meath, and 
had for his consecration their graces’ letters patent ; but not having 
his lawful confirmation from the universal Catholic Church like 
other bishops, he could not with good conscience be consecrated ; 
and stating that he was sent into Ireland at his own cost, by 
commission, to deprive certain married bishops and priests, and 
was so occupied in execution of this office, that he could not attend 
to his consecration. He therefore prays a grant of the temporali- 
ties of the see from the date of the deprivation of the late in- 
cumbent, which was the feast of SS. Peter and Paul last past”. 

On the receipt of this petition the King and Queen wrote 
to the Lord Deputy, the Chancellor, and the Council of 
Ireland, thus: 

“ We send you herein enclosed a supplication exhibited unto 
us by our loving subject, Doctor Walsh, Bishop of Meath elect, 

* Harris’s litre's Bishops, p. 155. t Calendar of tlw Patent Rolls, p. 337. 
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wherein he desires the temporalities of the bishopric from the 
time of the deprivation of the late incumbent : our pleasure is, 
that you shall give order to make forth an utterUmagne under 
our great seal, whereby he may enjoy the whole temporalities 
of the Bishopric from the time of the amotion or deprivation 
of the last incumbent”. Oct. 18, 1° and 2°. 

Dr. Walsh was consecrated about the close of 1554, and 
immediately applied himself with zeal and energy to reform 
abuses and to heal the wounds which during the last two 
reigns had been inflicted on faith, morals, and discipline. 
The period of his usefulness was, however, destined to bo 
briefi and he had time merely to stimulate his priests and to 
fortify his diocese when the gathering storm burst over the 
Irish Church and sacrificed the Bishop of Meath, amongst 
the first and noblest victims, to its vengeance and rage. 
Queen Mary died in 1558 and was succeeded by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Anne Boleyn. Scarcely had she ascended the 
throne when she threw off the mask and openly assumed 
the championship of the Reformation. As her legitimacy 
was denied by the Catholic Church, she was animated with 
a fanatical hatred, and hence she laboured unceasingly to 
uproot its very name. 

Sir James Ware thus summarises the conflicting changes 
in religion which characterized this and the preceding 
reigns:* 

“ 1. King Henry the Eighth held the ecclesiastical supremacy, 
with the first fruits and tenths ; maintaining the seven sacra- 
ments, with obits, and mass for the living and the dead, then — 

“ 2. King Edward abolished the mass, authorizing the Book 
of Common Prayer, and the consecration of the bread and wine, 
in the English tongue, and establishing only two sacraments. 

“ 3. Queen Mary brought all back again to the Church of 
Rome and to the Papal obedience. 

“ 4. Queen Elizabeth, in her first parliament in England, 
took away the Pope’s supremacy, reserving the tenths and first 
fruits to her heirs and successors. She put down the mass ; 
and for a general uniformity of worship in her dominions she 
established the Book of Common Prayer, and forbade the use of 
Popish ceremonies”. 

* Ware’s Annals; lleign of Elizabeth. 
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Queen Elizabeth commenced in England by propounding 
her spiritual supremacy, and because the bishops refused to 
subsenbe to this monstrous innovation, they were repelled 
with scorn, deprived of their bishoprics, and committed to 
prison.* In Ireland, her deputy, the Earl of Sussex, by 
means of a packed parliament, succeeded in having the fol- 
lowing enactments passed :t 

1. Any clergyman who refused to use the Book of Common 
Prayer in his church, or who used any other form of worship, 
rite, ceremony, or manner of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, 
openly or privily, than was laid down in the said Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, was to forfeit all the profit or income of his bene- 
fice for one year, and also suffer imprisonment for six months. 

2. For the second offence, he was to forfeit his income for 
ever, and suffer imprisonment at pleasure. 

3. For the third offence he was to suffer imprisonment for life. 

4. Laymen, for the first offence, were to undergo impri- 
sonment for one year, and for the second, imprisonment for 
life. 

5. Every person in the kingdom, absenting himself from the 
usual place where common prayer was read on Sundays and 
holydays, was subject to a fine of twelve pence and also to the 
censures of the Church. 

All appeals to Rome were strictly forbidden ; all the laws 
enacted in the reign of Mary for the restoration of ancient 
worship were annulled ; and every official, in church or state, 
was obliged, under penalty of forfeiting the same, to take 

* “ She first sent for the bishops", says Dr. Lingard, “ and required them to 
conform ; but they pleaded the prohibition of conscience, and were dismissed 
with expressions of scorn and resentment. The next step was to tender to 
them the oath of supremacy; on their refusal they were deprived of their 
bishoprics, and committed to custody" — History of England, voL vl, p. 8. 

Of the English hierarchy, at this time, only one — Kitchin of LlandafT — be 
trnyed trust. As to the clergy, Dr. Lingard says : “ The oath of supremacy 
was tendered by them (the new Protestant bishops) to the clergy of their 
respective dioceses. In general it was refused by tho deans, prebendaries, 
archdeacons, and the leading members of the universities, who sacrificed their 
offices and emoluments, and in some cases their personal liberty, to the die 
tates of their consciences; but among the lower orders of the clergy, many 
thought proper to conform, some through partiality for the new doctrines, 
some through dread of poverty, and some under tho persuasion that the pre 
sent would soon be followed by another religious revolution” — vol. vl, p. 10. 

t Lib. Stat., p. 201. 
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the oath of supremacy, and, after a third such denial, was 
held guilty of high treason. No means were spared to ridi- 
cule and oppress the Catholic Church, and to draw off the 
people from the religion of their forefathers. 

It was now the fidelity of Dr. Walsh was tested to the 
utmost. Had he, like some of his contemporaries, sacrificed 
conscience to expediency, worldly comfort and ephemeral 
honours were sure to have been liis portion. But he felt he 
had a higher authority to obey than Queen Elizabeth, and 
hence he repudiated her pretensions to rule the Church, and 
guarded his flock, even at the peril of his life, against her 
parliamentary creed. 

In Ware’s Annals, under 1560, third year of Elizabeth, 
we get a glimpse at the constancy of Dr. Walsh, the zeal 
with which he opposed the new state-church, and the many 
sufferings which resulted from his fidelity : 

“ After the return of the Earl of Sussex to Ireland, letters 
came from her majesty, signifying her pleasure, for a general 
meeting of the clergy of Ireland, and the establishment of the 
Protestant religion through the several dioceses of this kingdom. 
Among the bishops, William Walsh, then Bishop of Meath, was 
very zealous for the Romish Church, not content with what offers her 
majesty had proposed, but very much enraged (after the assembly 
had dispersed themselves), he fell to preach against the common 
prayer (in his diocese at Trim) which was newly come over, and 
ordered to be observed; for which the Lord Lieutenant confined him , 
till he acquainted her majesty with it, who sent over her orders to 
clap him up in prison: within a few months after, persisting in 
the same mind, he was deposed, and the bishopric of Meath was 
about two years vacant, till by her majesty’s provision, Hugh 
Brady became Walsh’s successor”. 

In the Liberum munerum Publicorum Hibernice there is 
a note to the same effect : 

“ He (Dr. Walsh) was deprived in the reign of Elizabeth (for 
no small offence one should think) for pleaching against the Book 
of Common Prayer, as well as against the queen's supremacy, and 
thrown into prison". 

On the 16th of July, 1565, Adam Loftus, Protestant 
Archbishop of Armagh, writes to Sir William Cecil:* 

* Slurley'g Original Letters, pp. 219, 220. 
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“ The xiiith of this monthe, by vertu of our comis- 

sion for cawsis ecclesiastycall, we comitted to the Castell of Dub- 
lyn, doctor Welche,' late byssippe of Methe, there to remayne 
until! the queenes majesties pleasure were kuowne. He refused the 
othe, and to answer such articles as we required him ; and, besides 
that, ever sithens the last parliament, he hath manifestly con- 
temned and openly showed himself to be a mislyker of all the 
queenes majesties proceedings ; he openly protested before all the 
people the same day he teas before us, that he would never com~ 
municate or be present (by his will ) where the service should be min- 
istrid, for it was ayainst hi? conscience, and (as he thought) against 
God's woord. If it shall seeme good to your honour and the rest 
of her majesties most honourable counseyle, in myne opinion, it 
wer fit he showld be sent to England, and peradventure by con- 
ferringe withe the lerned bishoppes there, he might be brought 
to sum conformitie ; he is one of great creadit amongst his countrim n, 
and uppon whome (as tutchinge cawsis of religion) thay wholy depend". 

After having suffered thirteen years imprisonment for the 
faith, during a portion of which time he was bound in chains 
and subjected to innumerable trials and persecutions, he at 
length, through the connivance of Iris gaoler, effected his 
escape and took shipping for Spain. Having arrived there, 
the noble exile proceeded to the Cistercian monastery of 
Complute, and spent in this house of his order the few re- 
maining years of his life. Worn down with infirmities and 
the wounds inflicted by the heavy chains which bound him 
to his dungeon during his long imprisonment, this heroic 
confessor, full of years and merits, after a glorious life, during 
which he fought the good fight and was laithful to the end, 
fortified by the sacraments, amidst the tears and prayers of 
the community, passed to a better world, and was interred in 
the Cistercian cemetery of Complute. Over his remains a 
monument was erected by the Bishop of Granada with the 
following inscription :* 



* Harris’s Ware's Bishops , p. 155. I am indebted to the Rev. Professor 
M’Cortby for the following extract from the O’Renehan MSS., taken from tho 
original work of Malachy Hartrey: — 

“ Incredibile furore quotidianaqne persecution?, tempestatc Elizabeths: Re- 
gina; Reverendissimus (uuliebnus Walsh) atlligitur, quia iniquis legi bus contra 
tidem Catholicam Romanam reclamaret; obscurissimo mancipatur carceri, ait 
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“ Hie facet Gulielmus Walsheus, Cistertiensis Ordinis Mona- 
chus, et Episcopus Midensis ; qui pro fide Catholica post trede- 
ciam annus, carceris, et multos toleratos labores, tandem obiit 
exul Compluti anno 1577, pride non. Januarii”. 

Thus rendered by Harris: — “Here lieth William Walsh, a 
Cistecian Monk, and Bishop of Meath, who having suffered im- 
prisonment, and many other hardships for thirteen years, at last 
died in banishment at Alcala, on the day before the Nones of 
January in the year, 1577”. 

The lives and times of the prelates of Meath who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Walsh, with other important and interesting 
diocesan memorials, too long for insertion here, are reserved 
for a future page. 



conniventia Custodis in llispaniam aufugit. et ad Cisterciensium in Complu- 
tensi Academia Collegium permit, ubi ob catenarum vulnera et gravia vulnera 
lecto decumbebat. Pietatis et lteligionis testimoniis, necnon monachorum do 
eo approbatione, sacraniontorum deniqtie gaudiis animam Deo Omnipotenti 
trndidit, cujus mouumento hoc additum fnit Episcopi Gnxnnlensis impensis: 
Hie jacet Gulielmus Walsheus, etc , ut supra". 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

ARDSALLAGH. 

Ardsallagh, or Ard-Saileach, “ the height of the sallows 
or willows”, is situated on the left bank of the Boyne, near 
Ballintcr bridge, in the barony of Lower Navan. A monas- 
tery called Escair-Branain (otherwise Ard-bren-ndomnach ) 
was erected in this romantic and charming locality by St. 
Finian, the celebrated founder of Clonard, in the sixth 
century. ( Acta Sanctorum, p. 399 and 406. Arclidall's 
Monastioon, p. 513). The records of this house have been 
long since lost, and not a trace remains of either abbey or 
church. After the Anglo-Norman invasion the family of 
de Angulo or Nangle became possessed of Ardsallagh and 
Navan. The celebrated stone cross of Navan, which stood 
up to a late period in the centre of the market square, and 
the Augustinian Friary of Navan, which was under the 
patronage of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, owed 
their origin to the munificence of this house. A castle* was 
erected by the Nangles at Ardsallagh, and convenient to it, 
a conventf in honour of the Purity of the Blessed Virgin. 



* In 1643 the castle of Ardsallagh was taken by Owen Roc O’Neil. 
Carte's Ormond, p. 448, vol. I 

t I have a letter in mv possession, written by a nun in England, who is 
descended from the noble family of de Angulo or Nangle, in which she says: 
“ On the Ardsallagh property stood, in former times, a monastery in honour 
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Some of the walls of this monastery remained up to sixty 
years ago. About the close of the twelfth or early in the 
thirteenth century, the Church of Cannistown or Uannons- 
town, in the parish of Ardsallagh, seems to have been 
founded or rcedified by the same family, in order to com- 
pensate the public for the occupation of Ardsallagh. Hencc-^ 
forth Cannistown became the parish church, and the district 
has been variously named Cannistown or Ardsallagh. The 
parish was dedicated to St. Brigid, and her holy well* is in 
the demesne of Ardsallagh, still an object of veneration — a 
link in memory, carrying us back to the ages of faith. 

The church of Cannistown was quadrangular, and sepa- 
rated into sanctuary and nave by a rood screen or choir 
arch. The chancel measures twenty-four feet in length ; 
the nave is forty-one feet two inches, by seventeen feet eight 
inches. On the east end stood the altar, and on the west 
the belfry, with its three semi-circular headed windows. 
The circular choir arch,t “ springing from highly decorated 
imposts”, is in a wonderful state of preservation. 

In Bishop Montgomery’s visitation,! 1612, we find the 
chancel repaired, but the church in a ruinous state. 

In 1690 the Rev. Dr. George Plunket was presented§ by 



of Our Lady's Purity, erected in fulfilment of n row by Sir Jocelyn de 
Angulo". She quotes the Mangle pedigree, which I have never seen. I may 
add, in corroboration of her statement, that persons still living saw the old 
walls, which were called “ the monastery”. The present house of Ardsallagh, 
a modem mansion, occupies a portion of the monastic site. 

* Of this well De. Wilde writes: “Although a modem cut stone pointed 
arch has by some tasteless architect been thrown over it, still the thorns and 
elders that overhang its pure waters, the mullen, the ground ivy, and wild 
geraniums that droop and festoon the adjoining bank, and the old carved 
head of St. Brigid, with its plaited hair and prim formal features — the very 
impersonation of a mother ahbess — all combine to render this once celebrated 
spot a pleasing picture " — Boyne and Blaclrwnter, p. 128. A branch of the 
Mn van Young Men's Society was established in this parish in 1859, which 
adopted St. Brigid as Patroness. It is called the “ Guild of St. Brigid", 
and the members commemorate her memory by approaching holy communion 
on the morning of her festival, and by a soiree on the Sunday evening 
following. 

t See Beauties of the Boyne, p. 129. Wakemau's Antiquities, p. 119. 

X Sec the Visitation Boole in the Royal Irish Academy. 

§ A list of King James’s presentations in my possession. See also Harris's 
Life of William, Appendix. Hibernia Dommicana, pp. 19, 20, 21. 
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James the Second to the parishes of Ardsallagh and Navan, 
and appointed by Patrick Tyrrell, Bishop of Meath. In 1 704 
we find the Rev. Garret Darcy registered as parish-priest of 
“ Ardsallagh, Navan, Bective, and Donaghmore”. lie was 
ordained at Kilkenny, by Dr. Whelan, Bishop of Ossory, and 
at this time lived in Navan. Ardsallagh has continued up 
to the present time in the parochial union of Navan. 

As to the proprietors of Ardsallagh, the Nangles got this 
property from Hugh dc Lacy in the twelfth century. Early 
in the seventeenth century Hugh Preston,* grandson to 
Jenico, the third Viscount Gormanston, married a daughter 
of Jocelyn Nangle, Baron of Navan, and thus Ardsallagh 

E assed into the Preston family. A ceptury afterwards Peter 
iudlow,t who represented Meath in 1719 and 1727, married 



* Archdall’s Lodge, vol. iii., pp. 79, 85, and 86. 

t The Ludlow* were a very liberal and kind-hearted family, and their me- 
mory is still held in gateful recollection. They were considerate and indul- 
gent landlords, and cultivated friendly relationship with the priests and the 
people. During the lifetime of the first Peter Ludlow, there was a parish- 
priest in Johnstown, named Father Clarke, with whom ho was on very inti- 
mate terms. This pastor lived in a fanner's house at Oldtown, convenient to 
the Boyne, and a boat was at all times at his disposal to ferry him across the 
river to Ardsallagh Castle, where he was accustomed to fly for shelter when- 
ever the Penal Laws were enforced with more than ordinary rigour. Here he 
was at all times welcome, and here he remained until the storm subsided. It 
happened on ono occasion that three priest-hunters from Navan, covetous of 
the reward for the apprehension of the Catholic priesthood, resolved to arrest 
Father Clarke, and to drag him before the courts. They lay in wait near the 
fanner’s house, and excited the suspicions of a servant by their interrogatories, 
“ Was n’t the priest in the lionse and in disguise?’ The servant reported pro- 
gress inside, and Father Clarke, who was a man of great physical strength 
and of athletic frnme, went forth, having a “ blackthorn” concealed in the 
amplo folds of his overcoat. They mshed on their prey, but received so warm 
a reception that they were glad to beat a retreat, resolved, however, to re- 
turn reinforced by the myrmidons of the law. Father Clarke, foreseeing what 
was in store for him, made to the Boyne, crossed to Ardsallagh Castle, and 
let known his fears to his friend Peter Ludlow. He was not long in the Castle 
when the priest-houn ds, who had gone round by Kilcairne bridge, were seen 
making thither, and, on arriving, knocked anil asked to see “ the Master". 
Ludlow went out and demanded their business. They said they went to arrest 
a priest, and that he resisted the law and inflicted grievous wounds on them 
for endeavouring to discharge their duty. Ono complained of his shoulder, 
another of his back, and each moaned piteously at the rough treatment ho 
experienced, and begged “ his honour’’ to sign a warrant to have tho priest 
arrosted. “ Tell me”, said Ludlow, “ did tho priest really beat the three of 
you?’ “ He did, your honour”. Ludlow, in apparent indignation, calling his 
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Mary, daughter and heiress of John ’Preston of Ardsallagh. 
He died at Bath on the 19th of June, 1 750, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Peter Ludlow, who was advanced to the 
peerage of Ireland, with the .title of Baron Ludlow of Ard- 
sallagh. In 1760 he became Viscount Preston of Ardsallagh 
and Earl Ludlow. From the Ludlows Ardsallagh passed 
to the late Duke of Bedford, and from him to Lord John 
Russell, now Earl Russell. 



CHAPTER XX. 

BECTIVE. 

Bective,* Bectifl^ or Begty, is situated in the barony of 
Navan, three miles east of Trim, and on the banks or the 
Boyne. A Cistercian Abbey, called De Beatitudine, and 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, was founded here, between 
1146 and 1151, by Murchara O’Melaghlin, King of Meath.t 
The first Cistercian house founded in Ireland was Mellifont, 
in 1 1424 St. Malachy, admiring the great institute of St. 
Bernard, had left, on his return from Rome in 1140, some 
of his monks at Clairvaux in order to learn the rules and 
regulations of the order, and to be trained up under that 
learned and holy abbot. After sufficient time, at St. Mala- 



eervant, ordered a whip, and scutched the three worthies from the castle, “ be- 
cause they were not able for one priest". There are very many interesting 
traditions amongst the people, apparently well-founded, of the interposition of 
the Ludlows to soften the asperity of the laws, and to connive at the exercise 
of the priestly functions. Their castle often gave shelter to the Catholic 
clergy in the days of persecution, and their philanthropy and charity have 
endeared them to the grateful remembrance of the people. 

* Bective seems to derive its name from /if g teach, “ Tectum parvum", the 
“ little Palace", in contradistinction to Teachmor, Tectum magnum Tara. 
Bective was probably the place to which the royal palace was transferred from 
1 nra in 664. See Dean Butler’s notes to Trim Cattle, pp. 96, 96, and 15.1. 
t Ware’s Monasticon. J Lanigan's Ecclesiastical History, voL iv., p. 119. 
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chy’s request, St. Bernard sent over the Irish monks, accom- 
panied by some of the brotherhood of Clairvaux, and they 
settled at Mellifont. In a little time the great fame of this 
monastery was diffused over Ireland, Christian (Gilla-Criost) 
O’Conarchy, the first abbot or superior, was advanced to the 
see of Lismore, and became, moreover, Apostolic Legate in 
Ireland. Mellifont was soon filled with holy men, branches 
of the order were established in many places, and, amongst 
the first, at Bective. After the Anglo-Norman invasion, it 
would seem, the Irish monks were gradually wed out of 
Bective, and their places filled with foreigners. Sir James 
Ware* tells us that, in 1195, the body of Hugh de Lacyt 
was interred here with great solemnity, while his head was 
placed in the Abbey of St. Thomas in Dublin. This latter 
house was founded by William Fitz-Adlem, an Anglo-Nor- 
man baron, and was largely endowed by De Lacy. Both- 
parties claimed the body oi De Lacy, and the result was an 
appeal to the Holy See. Pope Innocent the Third appointed 
Simon Rochfort, Bishop of Meath, the Archdeacon of Meath, 
and Gilebert, Prior of Duleek, as judges in the controversy, 
and “ they gave their decision”, says Ware, “ on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day in 1205, in favour of the Abbey of St. Thomas”. 
In the annals of Bective, from this period to the Reformation, 
there is scarcely anything to interest the reader. During the 



* Ware’s Annals, and Pembridge. 

t Giraldus Cambrensis, who knew de Lncy well, thus describes him: “ His 
eics were blacke and deepe, and liis nose somewhat flat, like that of nn ape ; 
and the right side of his face, from the chin upwards, by a mischance was 
sclirewolie skallcd ; his neck was short, and his bodie hairie, as also not fleshic, 
but sinewish and strong compact ; his stature was but small, and his propor- 
tion deformed ; but in construction he was verie sober, trustie, and modest. . 

He was verie greedie and covetous of wealth and possessions 

After his wife’s dcathe he indulged in habits of general pronigacie”. The death 
of do Lacy is thus noted by the Four Moslem: “ 1186. Hugo de Lacy, the 

profaner and destroyer of many churches after having finished the 

Castle of Durrow, set out, accompanied by three Englishmen, to view it. One 
of the men of Teffia, a youth named Gilla-gan-inathar O'Meyey, approached 
him, and drawing out an axe, which he had kept concealed, he with one blow 
of it severed his head from his body, and both head and trunk fell into the 
ditch of the castle. This was in revenge of Colombkille. O'Meyey fled, and, 
by his fleetness of foot, made his escape from the English and Irish to the 
wood of Kilclare. He afterwards went to the Sinnagh (Fox) and O’Breen, at 
whose instigation he had killed the earl". — See O’Donovan’ s Notes, 
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rebellion of Lambert Simnel, the abbot, James of Castle- 
martin, took part with the other Anglo-Irish lords, and in 
1488, received pardon from Henry the Seventh. The 
princely possessions of this house comprised twenty mes- 
suages and twelve hundred acres of arable and pasture land, 
and the lord-abbot sat as a spiritual peer in the parliaments 
of the Pale. When Henry the Eighth commenced plun- 
dering the Church and confiscating the patrimony of the 
poor, the broad acres, the rich chalices, shrines, and altar- 
plate of Bective were amongst the first,* in Ireland, to 
attract the tyrant’s cupidity. Accordingly on the 3 1st of 
July, thirty-fourth of King Henry the Eighth, the abbot 
was forced to surrender the possession of this abbey.t In 
1537, Alen, Master of the Rolls, in a letter^ to the commis- 
sioners, suggests, amongst other things, that the Deputy or 
Lord Lieutenant abide for the most part at Trim, and that 
the castle there be sufficiently repaired, “ and the timber and 
stones of the monasteries of St. Peter, the Betty (Bective), 
and if need be the Black Friars there (Dominican monas- 
tery), be drawn thither for the same purpose”. Bective for- 
tunately escaped such Vandalism. In 1552, during the reign 
of Edward the Sixth, the possessions of this monastery were 
sold to Andrew Wyse, Vice-Treasurer. The following is 
the memorandum :§ 

“ Grant to Andrew Wyse, Esquire, Vice-Treasurer, in con- 
sideration of the sum of XI, 880 lGs. 7d., Irish, of the monastery 
of Bectyfe, with the manor and lordship, and all edifices, 



* In Ware's Annals, the suppression of Bective, Duleek, and St. Peter’s, 
near Trim, is placed at 1536 (See Annals, p. 95); in his Antiquities, p. 274, 
he says the grantee of Bective was Alexander Fittou; the assignee, Bartho- 
lomew Dillon. 

f William Walsh, afterwards Bishop of Meath, is said to have been a monk 
of Bective. See his life. 

t State Papers, part iiL, p. 481. 

§ Calendar of the Patent Rolls, pp. 280, 281. The following memoran- 
dum (p. 265) ackuowledgi'9 the receipt of the purchase monev. “That I, 
Nycholas Stanyhurste, of Dublin, one of the clerkes of the Hanaper, have 
presently received of the Bight Worshipful Andrewe Wyse, Esquier. the 
King's Majestic’s Vice-Treasurer in Ireland, the sum of a thowsuinde a 
bundrethe fourescore eight poundcs aleaven pence sterling, due to the King' s 
Majestic fur the purchase of the late boose and possessions of the Bectyfe, 
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churches, belfry, cemetery, woods, gardens, meadows, pastures, 
mills, and fishing weirs, in the county of Meath; the manor 
of Revaghe, in the county of Westmeath, with court leet and 
view of frank pledge, fairs, markets, tolls, and customs, wards, 
messuages, and escheats, advowsons, donations, patronage of 
churches, vicarages, rectories, and all things spiritual arising 
out of the lands “of Bectife, alias Grange of Bectife, Scriboke, 
Claidaghe, Ballgill, alias Grange of Ballgill, Ballradaghe, alias 
Grange of Ballradaghe, Douloghe, alias Dielogh, Clonecoyllen, 
alias the Grange of Cloneycoyellen, the two Balbrios, alias 
Grange of Balbroy, Monleton near Trim, Balston, otherwise 
called Balsune, in the county of Meath ; llenaghan, alias Re- 
naghe, in the county of Westmeath ; the rectories or chapels of 
Bectife and Cladaghe, with all the houses, edifices, churches, 
tithes, altarages, and oblations belonging to same; to hold for 
ever by knight’s service, viz., by the service of one knight’s fee, 
as scutage runs in Ireland. Rent, £1 5s. 4d. Irish’’. 

On the 22nd of February, 1553, license* was granted to 
Andrew Wyse to alienate to Richard Dillon of Frctcston, 
John Wycombe of Dublin, and Ridhard Cox, all the pos- 
sessions of this abbey which he had purchased. On the 
death of Andrew Wyse this property passed into the hands 
of Sir Alexander Fitton, who had married his daughter and 
heiress Mary. The issue of this marriage was a daughter 
and heiress, Catherine, who was married to Sir Bartholomew 
Dillon,! son to Sir Robert Dillon of Riverston. From 



which his Grace, by his Highnes letters patentes, hath granted and past to 
the same Andrcwe, his lieires and asignes, for ever. In witness whereof I 
have sabscribcd this byll, the thirde day of December, the sixte of tho 
reigno of onr moste dread Sovereigns King Edward the Sixth. Nicholas 
St any hurst e". 

* Calendar of the Patent Rolls , p. 293. 

t Sir Robert Dillon, father to Sir Bartholomew, held for many years the 
office of Chief Justice. He died in 1697, and was bnried in tho church of 
Tara, where his monument is still to bo seen. Sir Bartholomew, son to Sir 
Robert by Catherine Sarsfield, his second wife, married Catherine Fitton, 
about 1595, and died in lt>33. His family lias fallen to decay. Sir Richard 
Bolton was Recorder of Dublin, then Chief Baron of tho Exchequer, and 
subsequently Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He had a son, Sir Edward, who 
was also Chief Baron of the Exchequer. It appears from Arelidale’s Lodge 
(voL vi„ p. 208), that Bolton purchased Beetive from the Dillons. Lewis 
( Topographical Dictionary at Beetive) says that Charles the First granted 
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the Dillons Bective passed, about 1639, to Sir Richard 
Bolton, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, in which family 
it still remains. 

The magnificent ruins* of this abbey are still in a won- 
derful state of preservation, and, with ordinary care, are 
likely to last for ages. - 

In Bishop Montgomery’s Visitation we find the church 
of Bective repaired. In 1622 Bishop Usher writes of Bec- 
tiffe, “ Bartholomew Dillon of Riverston, Esq., his Majesty’s 
farmer of the impropriate rectory. This church belongeth 
to the abbey of Bectiffe, in the possession of the said Mr. 
Dillon, who pretendeth to have an exemption from the Lord 
Bishop’s jurisdiction, and doth prove wills and graunt 
administracons”. 

After the expulsion of the Monks from Bective, and the 
confiscation of their property, the community retired to 
some obscure residence in the neighbourhood, and lingered 
long, expecting better and brighter days, within view of 
the castellated turrets of their once lordly home. A 
sketch of the life of one of the abbots is thus given in 
Harris’s Ware 4 

“ Sebastian, or Stephen Sliortal, was born in the city of Kil- 
kenny, and became a Cistertian monk in the monastery of Nucale 
in Gallicia in Spain, where he was held in great reputation. A 
noted writer (Henriques) of that order tells us, that he was a 
man of sharp wit, a good disputant, and one of the best poets 
their society ever had ; and that his writings had obtained a high 

character He was sent a missionary into Ireland ; but 

in his passage was taken by the Moors and made a slave. Being 
redeemed, he returned to his native country, and was made Titu- 
lar Abbot of Bectiff in Meath, and died on the 3rd of December, 
1639”. 



this property to Sir Richard Bolton. See Inquisitions of James the First' 
held at Kntoath, 1624; Inquisitions of Charles the First , 1635; Archdnli s 
Lodge, vol. iv., pp. 144 and 145; voL ii., p. 326; voL v., p. 147. 

* For a description of the existing remuins sec Wakeman’s Antiquities , 
p. 117; Boyne and Blackwater, p. 111. There was no more inhuman 
butcher in the Cromwellian army than Captain Bolton, son to the Chancellor. 
See Cambrensis Eversus, vol. iii., pp. 191, 193. 
t IFriters of Ireland, p. 108. 
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THE FRIARY OF COURTOWN. 

Early in the last century a community of Franciscan 
Friars settled near the old walls of Clonmaduff, or the Black 
Church, and received jurisdiction from Dr. Luke Fagan, 
Bishop of Meath, over the parishes of Bective, Rataine, 
Churclitown, Clonmaduff, Moymet, Tullaghenoge, and Kil- 
cooley. A Protestant gentleman generously set them a farm 
at a moderate rent, and here they built a house, which was 
called from the name of the townland the Friary of Cour- 
town. The guardian or prior of this establishment was pas- 
tor of the district, and the friars discharged parochial duty 
and assisted in the neighbouring parishes. From this humble 
residence went forth some of the most eminent preachers of 
the last century, and many glorious traditions still live of 
their pastoral zeal and charitable ministrations amongst the 

f uimitive people to whose salvation they had dedicated their 
ives. The first prior and pastor of whom we have any re- 
cord* is the Rev. Francis Fay. He presided from 1720 till 
1743, in which latter year he died and was buried in the 
“ Black Church”. 

The Rev. Thomas Mathews succeeded, died in 1761, and 
was buried with his predecessor. The Rev. John Coleman 
was next prior and pastor. He died in March, 1767, in the 
74th year of his age, and was buried in the “ Black Church”. 

The Rev. Michael Tipper succeeded. This distinguished 
ecclesiastic was born in the county Kildare, and, from the 
traditions of the people and the testimony of the old priests 
of the diocese, many of whom remember him, it appears he 
was a man of great intellect and learning. The inscription 
on his tomb styles him “ Lector Emeritus of Sacred Theo- 
logy and Exdcfinitor”. He died on the 8th of October, 
1801, in the 68th year of his age, and sleeps with his bre- 
thren in the ministry, in the churchyard of Clonmaduff. 
The Rev. John O’Molloy succeeded as prior of the convent 
and administrator of the union. He was a venerable, zealous 
priest, and was held in great esteem. He died on the 7th 



* See Registry of Courtown, at present with Rev. Christopher Newiuun, 
Parish Priest ol' Kilbride. 



6 
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of January, 1818, aged 70 years, and was buried in the 
tomb of the friars at Olonmaduflf. 

The Rev. Patrick Lynch succeeded as prior and adminis- 
trator. The last of the friars of Courtown was the Rev. 
Patrick Ryan, who died in August, 1826. 

On the south-east of the cemetery of Clonmaduff, or the 
Black Church, there are two tombs placed together — the 
one upright, the other horizontal. Holy are the memories 
which linger around these graves, and heartfelt the rever- 
ence and gratitude of the people. In the dark days of 
Ireland these humble friars were the fathers and friends of 
the poor; they devoted their lives to the sendee of the 
people, they fought the good fight, they presen'ed the faith, 
and now they are sleeping after their labours. 

TOMBS OF THE FRANCISCANS. 

Here lieth the body of 
Rev. John Coleman, 

•who departed this life the 1 5th day 
of March, 1767, aged 74 years. 

Likewise the body of the 
Rev. Father James O’Ferrall, 
who departed this life on 
the 28th day of October, 1776. 

Aged 29 years. 

Requiescant in pace. 



This monument was erected by the 
Rev. John Molloy, in memory of the 
Rev. Gentlemen following : Rev. John 
Coleman, Rev. John Clarke,* Rev. John 
Waldron, Rev. James Farrell, Rev. William 
Reynolds, Rev. Michael Fleming. 

Here also lyeth the body of the 
Rev. Michael Tipper, Lector 
Emeritus of Sacred Theology, 
and Exdefinitor, who departed 

* The Rev. John Clarke was a native of Athboy, and served, it is sai<i, in 
the Irish Brigade at the battle of Fontcnoy. He was a distinguished Irish 
preacher, and his memory is held in very great esteem in this and the neigh- 
bouring parishes. 
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this life October the 8th, 1801. Aged 68. 

Here also lie interred the remains 
of the Rev. John Molloy, who 
departed this life on the 7th day of 
January, 1818, aged 70 years. 

Here also lieth the body of the 
Rev. Patrick Ryan, who departed 
this life August 23rd, 1826. Aged CO years. 

Requiescant in pace. 

As the friary had died out about 1826, the library and 
furniture were, for the most part, sent to the Franciscan 
Convent of Multifamham. One of the old chalices, at present 
in Multifamham, has the following inscription on the pe- 
destal: “ Fr. Alexander Plunkett me fieri fecit pro con- 
ventu fatrum minorum de Trym, 1633”. There were 
other friars at Courtown besides those mentioned on the 
tombs, but many of them became pastors of parishes in the 
diocese. The Rev. Messrs. Weybume, Lynch, Donaghoe, 
and Brady are buried at ClonmadufF. 

A few years before the dissolution of Courtown, the parish 
of Bective was united to Navan, and, in 1828, a chapel was 
erected at the cross roads of Robins town,' in the parish of 
Bective. A slab over the chapel door has the following 
inscription: 

Situm dedit et 
Donum auri magnifieum 
Ric. Bolton de Bective 
Com. Mid. Vice Conies. 

Eug. O’Reilly, Pastore. 

1828. 

There is a monument in the chapel to the memory of Dr. 
John Jones, curate of Navan, to whose exertions the merit 
of erecting this chapel is principally due. This pious and 
exemplary young priest was born in the parish of Bective, 
on the 19th of July, 1797, studied in the Diocesan Seminary, 
entered Maynooth College, and went from thence to the 

• The parish of Bective is sometimes called the “ Parish of the Crosses”, 
because the chapel is situated at the cross roads of Robiustown. The proper 
name for it is Bective, and Catholics, at least, should cull it by no other 
name. 
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Irish College in Rome, where he took out the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity with applause. He returned to Ireland 
about the close of 1826, and officiated as curate in Navan 
with great zeal and ability. He died of fever, caught in the 
discharge of his sacred duties, on the 12th of January, 1832, 
and was buried, amidst the wails of the poor and the un- 
feigned grief of all, in the chapel of Bectivc. A marble slab 
commemorates him thus: 

On January 12th, 1832, 
departed this life 
The Rev. Dr. John Jokes, 
curate of the union 
of Navan and Bective parishes, 
by whose exertions 
this sacred edifice 
was chiefly erected. 

His worth and excellence as a man, 
his zeal and piety as a priest, 
his charity and example as a Christian, 
have made on all who know him, 
a deep, a sad impression. 

Within five feet of the entrance 
to the sanctuary 
lie his mortal remains. 

Requiescat in pace. 

The parish of Bective at present belongs to the union of 
Dunderry. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ABBEY OF CASTLEKIERAN. 

CaStlekieran, called sometimes Ister-Chiarciin, is situated 
in the parish of Loghan, barony of Upper Kells. This place 
was anciently called Bealaigh-duin, “ the Road or Pass of 
the Fort”. A monastery was founded here, on the southern 
bank of the Abhainn-Sele, or Black water, by St. Ciaran, 
•which was called Diseart-Chiarain-Bealaigh-duin. In the 
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Annals of the Four Masters wc have the following notices 
of this place : 

770. C'iaran,* the Pious, of Bealach-duin, died on the 14th of 
June. 

855. Siadhal, Abbot of Disert-Chiarain (Castlekieran), died. 

868. Comsudh, Abbot of Disert-Chiarain, of Bealach-duin, 
died. 

949. Castlekieran was plundered by the Danes. 

961. Dubhthach, Abbot of Castlekieran, died. 

1170. Castlekieran was burned by Dermod Mac Murcha, king 
of Leinster, and the foreigners. 

The old churcht is quadrangular, measuring forty-five 
feet six inches by twenty feet. Most of the stones have 
been earned away, and the whole presents a melancholy 
picture of desolation. There are interesting remains of five 
.Termon crosses, t between four of which the church is 
situated ; and one of these, on the north side, is placed in the 
Black water. 

ABBEY OF CILLDUMHAGLOIN, OR KILGLINN. 

Cilldumhagloinn, now Kilglinn, is situated in the parish - 
of Balfeaghan, barony of Upper Deece. A monastery was 

* The name of St. Kieran again occurs in the Annals, at 778: “Ciaran of 
Bealach-duin, who wrote the life of St. Patrick, died". In the Mnrtyrology 
of Tallaght, the festival of St Kieran is also marked at the 14th of June. 

f Dean Butler, in his notes to Dymmok’s Treatise on Ireland (page 83), 
says: “ Castle, or Trystel Keran. There was a church here appropriated to the 
Priory of St. John the Baptist at Kells, of which there are some interesting 
remains. In the yard are three Termon crosses”. 

t Of Termon crosses Dr. Lunigan says: “We find some canons relative to 
the ecclesiastical lands or tracts, called Terminus, and their boundaries or 
marks. ‘ Let the Terminus of a holy place have marks about it. Wherever 
you find the sign of the cross of Christ do not do any injury'. Three persons 
consecrate a Terminus of tv holy place — a king, a bishop, and the people’. It 
appears that crosses used to he erected in such holy places, and that this might 
have been done by either a king, a bishop, or by the people” — vol. iv., pp. 386 
and 388. On the crosses at Castlekieran, see Wild’s Boyne and Blackicater, 
pp. 138, 139, 140, and 141. Dr. Wild says of St. Kieran’s well: “About a 
furlong’s length to the west of the old church may be seen St. Kienui’s well, 
one of the most beautiful holy wells in Ireland, and shaded by a hoary ash 
tree of surpassing size and beauty. . . . The well is situated on the side of a 
beautiful anil exquisitely green sloping bank, upon which the neighbouring 
sheep love to congregate. It springs from a limestone rock of considerable 
length ; and appears first in a small natural basin immediately at the foot of 
the tree” — pp. 141 and 142. 
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founded here at an early period — some say by St. Patrick — 
over which, in the sixth century, presided St. Mogenoch, 
who was a bishop. Colgan says that Mogenoch was nephew 
to St. Patrick, and that he was the same with Mogenoch of 
Kille-comly, who was an eminent pupil of St. Fmian’s of 
Clonard. Lanigan* is of opinion that Mogenoch of Kille- 
comly was no other than Genoc, a Briton, who followed St. 
Finian to Ireland. According to O’Clery’s Irish Calendar, 
and the Martyrology of Tallafht, the festival of St. Moge- 
noch was kept at Kilglinn, on the 26th of December. In 
the Four Masters , we have the following scant notices of this 
place : — 

834. Breasal, Airchinneaeh, Abbot of Cill-dumha and other 
churches, died. 

841. Fineachta, Abbot of Cill-dumbagloinn, died. 

NUNNERY OF CLONARD. 

A nunnery for regular canonesses was founded at Clonard 
previous to the Anglo-Norman invasion. It was dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, and received liberal endowments from 
O’Melaghlin, king of Meath. On the 26th of February, 
1195, Agnes being abbess, Pope Celestine the Third con- 
firmed this nunnery in all its possessions, also the church of 
St. Mary of Luscha, the church of St. Mary of Dublin, the 
church of St. Mary of Duleek, the church of St. Mary of 
Termonfechin, the church of St. Mary of Skryne, the church 
of St. Odra (St. Brigid's at Odder in Meath), the church of 
St. Brigid of Trim, the church of St Mary at Kells, the 
church of St. Mary at Fore, the church of St. Mary of Dur- 
row, the church of St. Mary of Clonmaonoise, to the east, 
the church of St. Mary, to the west, the church of St. Mary 
,of Evachdun, and all the several possessions belonging to the 
said churches ; and further ordered, that the nuns should ever 
after observe the rule of St. Augustine ; he likewise declared 
them exempt from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction — ( Moncut. 
Anqli., vol. ii. p. 1043). 

Idris house became afterwards a cell to the nunnery of St. 
Brigid of Odder — Ware, Mon. 



* Vol. ii. p. 233 and 235k 
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NUNNERY OF CLONGUFFIN. 

Cluain-Cuifthinn, Anglicised Clonguffin, is situated in the 
parish of Rathcore, barony of Lower Moyfenraght. A nun- 
nery was founded here at an early period, of which St. Fin- 
tina was the patron saint. Her festival is marked, in Mar- 
tgrology of Donegal., at the 1st of November. In the Four 
Masters occur the following notices of this place : — 

766. Coblaith, daughter of Cathal, Abbess of Clonguffin, died. 

777. Tailefhlaith, daughter of Murchadh, Abbess of Clon- 
guffin, died. 

847. Maelmedha, daughter of Aedh, Abbess of Clonguffin, 
died. 



CLOONMAINAN. 

Cloonmainan was founded in 800. (Conry.) Now un- 
known. 

CLUAIN-MOR-FERNARDA. 

Cluainmorfemarda, in the territory of Bregia, was founded 
by St. Columbkill, who placed over it St. Ossineus. ( Tr. Th 
p. 450, apud Archdall). 

DOIREMACAIDMECAIN. 

Doire-mac-Aidmecain, which signifies the wood (of oak) 
of the sons of Aidtnecain, was founded by St. Lasra, who 
graduated as a nun under St. Rcgnach, or Regnacia, sister 
of St. Finian of Clonard. This St. Lasra was one of the 
many pious virgins who at that period presided over nun- 
neries and directed the Christian education of females. She 
received instructions in piety and knowledge from St. Finian. 
(See Lanigan , vol. ii., pp. 77, 78). This place now unknown. 

DOMNACHSARIGE. 

Domnachsarige was situated in Kiennachta Breg , near 
Duleek. A religious establishment was founded here in the 
time of St. Patrick, but whether it was a monastery or only 
a church, I am unable to determine. St. Ccthecus, a bishop, 
presided over this place in the fifth century. This Cethecus 
was bom in Sligo, his father was from the neighbourhood of 
Duleek, in Meath. He was employed by St. Patrick as 
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bishop, in various places during the conversion of Ireland. 
Hence he is callea in our records “ St. Patrick's bishop". 
St. Cethecus was buried in the parish church of Kill-garadh 
or Oran, in the county Roscommon. In the Martyrology of 
Tallaght his festival is marked at the 16th of June. (Sec 
Archdall's Monaslicon ; Lanigan, vol. i., p. 245, 246.) 



CHAPTER XXII. 

DOXAGHMORE. 

Doxagjimore, anciently called Domnach-mor-m uighe Ecli- 
nach, or “ the great church of the plain of Echnach”, is 
situated on the northern bank of the Boyne, about a mile 
from Navan, in the barony of Lower Navan. In the Tri- 
partite Life of St. Patrick we have the following account of 
the erection of this church : — 

“ While the man of God was baptizing the people called 
Luaignii, at a place where the church of Domnach-mor, in the 
plain of Echnach, stands at this day, he called to him his disciple 
Cassanus,* and committed to him the care of the church recently 
erected there, preadmonishing him, and with prophetic mouth 
predicting, that he might expect that to be the place of his re- 
surrection, and that the church committed to his care would 
always remain diminutive in size and structure, but great and 
celebrated in honour and veneration. The event has proved 
this prophecy to be a true one, for St. Cassanus’s relics are 
there to be seen in the highest veneration among the people, 
remarkable for great miracles, so that scarcely any of the 
visitors go away without recovering health, or receiving other 
gifts of grace sought for" — Tr. Th., p. 130. 

The original church has long since disappeared, and on its 
site was erected, in the twelfth or thirteenth century, a parish 
church, the western end and belfry of which still stand. 

* The name of St- Cassan occurs on four days in the calendar*. Coljrnn 
conjectures that the Cnasnn of Imdhual, whose festival is marked at 28th of 
March, was the person mentioned al>ovc, and to whom St. Patrick gave a 
“valuable putona”. — Calendar, p. 107, 
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Adjoining this rain the round tower of Donaghmore raises 
its venerable form to the height of one hundred feet, and, 
while beautifying the landscape by its graceful proportions, 
it carries back the mind through centuries, until it is lost in 
the night of time. Of this ancient cloiytheach Dr. Petrie 
remarks: 

“ It is to this period, also (the tenth century), that I would 
ascribe the erection of the neighbouring round tower of 
Donaghmore, in the county of Meath, the doorway of which is 
so remarkable in having a figure of our Saviour crucified sculp- 
tured in relievo on its keystone, and the stone immediately over 
it. This doorway, which is placed at an elevation of twelve feet 
from the base of the tower, measures five feet two inches in 
height, and its inclined jams are two feet three inches asunder 
at the sill, and two feet at the spring of the arch. It will be 
perceived that there is a human head carved on each side of the 
door — the one partly on the band, and the other outside it. 
Some of the antagonists of the Christian origin of the round 
towers, have asserted that this doorway ‘ plainly appears, to 
an observing eye, to be an after work’; but there is not the 
slightest ground for such an assertion, and, as Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, a profoundly skilful antiquary, observes, this doorway 
furnishes ‘ a decided proof that these buildings (the round 
towers) were not (as some writers have conjectured) built by 
the Pagans’. To me, indeed, it establishes more, namely, that 
many of the round towers were erected not earlier than the 
tenth century ” — Round Toivers of Ireland , pp. 404, 405, and 406. 

In the Irish Penny Journal the same venerable authority 
observes : 

“ Neither can the round tower .... be referred to the time 
of the Irish Apostle, or perhaps to an earlier age than the ninth 
or tenth century. At all events, its erection cannot be ascribed 
to an earlier date than that of the tower of the church of Kells 
— a religious establishment founded by St. Columbkille in the 
sixth century — as these towers so perfectly agree in architectural 
style and mason-work, that they appear to have been constructed 
by the same architects or builders”. (See also Wakeman’s Irish 
Antiquities , p. 102 ; Boyne and Blackwater, p. 160. 

After the Anglo-Norman invasion Donaghmore became a 
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S irish church.* In the reign of Henry the Fourth, Rev. 

icholas Symonds was vicar of St. Patrick’s, Donaghmore 
(Pat. Rol., 10 Henry the Fourth). At the period of Bishop 
Montgomery’s visitation this church was in ruin. In Usher's 
visitation the rectory was valued at 12 U - sterling, and of the 
parochial buildings and property he says, they comprised “ a 
manse house, with backsides”. This dwelling house has 
long since been swept away. In 1690, Rev. Thomas Cole- 
man was presented by James the Second to the parishes of 
“ Dunamore and Dowth”. In 1704, Rev. Garet Darcy was 



pastor of Navan, Ardsallagh, Donaghmore, and Bective. 
Early in the last century a community of Franciscan Friars 
settled at Flower Hill in Navan. They received charge from 
the Bishops of Meath over the parishes of Donaghmore 
and Dunmoe. The last of these fathers was Rev. Mr. 



Teeling, w T ho died at an advanced age, about 1780, and 
was interred in the churchyard of Rathkenny. Donagh- 
more has been since permanently united to Navan. 

The churchyard of Donaghmore has many attractions for 
the antiquarian and the tourist. At the entrance there is 
the pedestal of the large stone cross! which formerly stood 
here. In the body of the church there is a horizontal tomb- 
stone, which is held in great reverence by the people. At 
interments the coffin is placed on this stone, and the “ De 
Profundis” chanted previous to burial. Underneath sleeps 
the Rev. William Killen4 He was born in the parish of 
Ballyboggan, studied in France, and was ordained in April, 
1786, by the late Dr. Plunkett, Bishop of Meath. He offici- 
ated as Catholic Curate in Navan for many years, and in 1802 
was appointed Pastor of Skryne. He resigned his parish in 
1804, owing to declining health, returned to Navan, and 
died in September of that year. He was a most eminent 
preacher in the Irish and English languages, and discharged 



* Donaghmore, in course of time, became parcel of the estate of St. Thomas's 
Abbey, Dublin. In the reign of James the First, the rectory of Donaghmoro 
— the rent of which was £20 13s. 4d., Irish — was granted to Richard Nctter- 
ville, of Corballis. 

t Another cross stood along the high road; an aged tree has grown up 
among tho fragments of the pedestal. 

{ See Pastors of Skryne. 
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all his ecclesiastical functions with great zeal and ability. 
His name is still fresh in the memories of the people, and 
his many excellent qualities are a favourite theme. On his 
tomb is the following inscription : 

Rev. Gun,. Killen, 

Parochial R. C. Navanensis, Prius Vicarius 
Scrinensis deinde Parochus, 

Piis fractus laboribus, omnibus cams 
obiit. 

Die Sept. 20, a.d. 1804, 

Mortalibus Cujus Exuviis 
Hoc monumentum 
Unius dicavit liberalitas. 

Note — One of the sureties and guarantees to the purchase of land in the 
parish of Donoghmore, in the hitter part of the eleventh century, by the priest 
of Kells from O’Riaman, was “CFiachrach, Erenngh, of Domhnach mor” — 
(Sliscellany of Irish Archieological Society, voL i., p. 137.) There were two 
holy wells here, one called Tober-Patrick and the other Tober-Rioch. A 
branch of the Navan Young Men’s Society was established here in April, 1859, 
and adopted St. Patrick as the patron saint of the guild. 

DONAGHPATRICK. 

Donaghpatrick, or Donmach-Padraig, “ the church of St. 
Patrick ", was situated on the banks of the Blackwater, in 
the barony of Kells, about four miles east of that town. A 
church and monastery were founded here by St. Patrick, 
which, in consequence of its proximity to Teltown, and to 
distinguish it from others bearing the same name, was called 
in our annals “ Domnach-mor near Tailteann”. In the 
Annotations of Tirechan, in the Book of Armagh, and in 
the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick ascribed to St. Evin, which 
Colgan has published in his Trias Thaumaturga , we read,* 
that St. Patrick baptized Conall, brother of Laogliaire, mo- 
narch of Ireland, that this prince granted to our apostle his 
own palace or rath,| and that on its site one of the earliest 
churches, sixty feet in length, was erected here by St. 
Patrick. In the A nnals of the Four Masters we have the 
following notices of this place: 

* Part ii. c. v., Trias Thaum., p. 129, 130. 

f Dr. Wilde justly remarks, “ the outline of this very castlo can still bo dis 
cerued in the present graveyard" — Boyne and Blachwater, p. 165. 
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745. Donaghpatrick was burned. 

844. Conaing, Abbot of Donaghpatrick, died. 

847. Aenghus, Abbot of Donaghpatrick, died. 

871. Scannlan, of Donaghpatrick, a celebrated scribe, died. 

886. Donaghpatrick was plundered by the Danes. 

949. Godfry, lord of the Danes of Dublin, plundered Donagh- 
patrick. 

984. Maelfinnia, Airchinneach of Donaghpatrick, died. 

992. The Danes plundered Donaghpatrick. 

994. Donaghpatrick was again plundered by the Danes. 

1156. Donaghpatrick was plundered by Dermod Mac Mur- 
chadh and the foreigners of Dublin. 

After the Anglo-Norman invasion Donaghpatrick became 
a parish church.* A flourishing town was pleasantly located 
here on the banks of the Blackwater. The church has been 
long since uprooted and a Protestant edifice erected on its 
site. The town, too, has been swept away, and the country 
converted into a vast sheepwalk. Such is our modem system 
of political economy. 

In Bishop Montgomery’s report, the rectory of Donagh- 
patrick was valued at twenty marks — the church was then 
in repair, but the chancel in ruin. 

In Bishop Usher’s report there remained in connection 
with this rectory “ a manse house and other houses of office 
decayed, an haggard, a backside, and an orchard". In 1704 
Rev. Andrew Matthews was registered as parish priest of 
Donaghpatrick, Teltown, and Ivilberry. He was ordained 
at Lisbon, in 1691, and, in the year of the registration, lived 
at Ilandalstown, and was then forty years of age. The tombs 
in the churchyard of Donaghpatrick; are numerous. Many 
of the priests of the neighbouring parishes were interred 
here, and some monuments to their memory stood in the 
chancel of the old church. A branch of the Franciscan 
Order officiated in this parish during a considerable portion 
of the last century, and most, if not all, of these fathers sleep 
in this cemetery. On the east end of the churchyard a 



* Tlio right of patronage belonged to the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 
with a n obligation of tifteen murks annually to the vicar” — Harris’s Ware's 
bishops, p. 143. 
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headstone commemorates the Rev. George Kelly, who is 
supposed to have been a Franciscan : — 

Here lieth the body 
Of the Rev. Fr. George 
Kelly, aged 36 years, who 
Departed this life July 
The 4th, 1762. 

At the west end of the cemetery there is a tomb to the 
memory of Rev. Christopher Bvrne, parish priest of Skyrne : 
Erected by Bryne Byrne in memory 
of the Rev. Christopher Byrne, 

Parish Priest of Screen, who departed 
this life, the 24th of June, 1802, aged 54 years. 

A Rev. Mr Cardan, bom at Nevinstown, in the parish of 
Navan, died about the close of the last century, is buried 
here with his friends. The Most Reverend Augustine 
Chevers, Lord Bishop of Meath, sleeps in this churchyard, 
and, we grieve to add, no tombstone or headstone marks his 
resting place. He lies on the south side of where the Pro- 
testant church now stands, and there are only a few now 
living who can identify his grave. As we are collecting 
materials to illustrate his memory, we will confine ourselves 
for the present to an extract from the registry of deaths in 
the parish of Ki berry : — 

“ 1778. 18 Augusti — Piissime ex hoc satculo migravit lllustris- 
simus et Reverendissimus Dominus Augustinus Chevers, Episco- 
pus Midensis, 7 Octobris — ut supra — item — Fra Michael Walsh. 

“ Quorum reliquse conditae sunt in ecclesia de Donaghpatrick. 
“Requiescant in pace”. 

Note. — From the Tripartite Life, published by Colgan in his Trias T/iaum., 
it appears that St Patrick bequeathed to the Abbey of Donaghpatrick, “quasi 
quoddain inomoriale et pi gnus suae specials dilectionis”, his portable altar- 
stone, called “ Superaltare Marmoremn Sancti Patricii". See Obits of Christ 
Church— Introduction, xxii. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

DULANE. 

Dulane, or Duleene, is a parish in the barony of Upper 
Kells. A monastery was founded here, called in our annals 
Tuilcn or Tulan, at an early period, by St. Cairnigh, or 
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Cairneach. The festival of the founder was observed on 
the 16th of May.* From the Four Masters we gather tho 
following notices of this place : 

754. Dubhdroma, Abbot of Dulane, died. 

781. Faebhardaitb, Abbot of Dulane, died. 

870. Maeltuile, son of Dunan, successor of Tighearnach and 
Cairneach, «. e., of Dulane, died ; he was a bishop. 

880. Dulane, Ardbraccan, and Donaghpatrick were plundered 
by the Danes. 

919. Ciaran, Bishop of Dulane, died. 

936. Maelcairnigh, Abbot of Dulane, died. 

943. Maeltuile, Bishop and Abbot of Dulane, died. 

949. Dulane, Kells, and other monasteries were plundered 
by the Danes. 

967. Maelfinnen, Bishop of Kells, Abbot of Ardbraccan and 
Dulane, died. 

1170. Dulane was plundered by Dermod Mac Murchadh, 
King of Leinster, and the foreigners. 

After the Anglo-Norman invasion, the abbey of Dulane 
pined away, and henceforth we find it a parish church. To 
the south of the old church, in the cemetery, is a horizontal 
tomb, considerably sunk in the clay, with the following 
inscription : 

This monument was erected 
by the Rev. Father Patrick 
C a rolan, Pastor of Loughan 
and Dulane, March ye 26, a. d. 

1777. 

The Rev. Patrick Carolan and some of his predecessors 
and successors sleep under this tomb. 



* There was another St. Carnecli, who was Abbot and Bishop of Drutn- 
1 ccn a, on tho western shore of Lough Foyle. His festival was kept on the 
2rtth of March. See Calendar of Irish Saints, p. 107. See Battle of Magh 
Hath, pp. 20 and 147. 

Speaking of the ancient shrines and relics of Ireland, Professor O'Curry 
remarks: “Th c Miosach was one of the throe insignia of battle which St. 
Cairnerh of Dulane appointed to the O’Donnells and O'Neills; the other two 

being the Cathach and the Cloc Phatraic, or Bell of St. Patrick. 

The word Minsach means literally 1 Monthly’, or, 1 of Months' ; and the 
relic was probably a Calendar” — Lectures, p. 336. 
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THE PRIORY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, DULEEK. 

A priory was erected here, under the patronage of the 
Blessed Virgin, by the family of O’Kelly, for Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine, long anterior to the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. (Ware's Mon.) In the year 1200 we 
find that Gilbert was prior of this house. In 1212 the 
Bishop of Meath and the Priors of Duleek and All Hallows 
were judges in a dispute between the abbeys of St. Mary 
and St. Thomas, Dublin. In 1279 license was obtained by 
the canons to elect a prior. In 1283 Nicholas was prior, to 
whose appointment King Edward gave his special approba- 
tion. In 1308 it was enacted by parliament, that no mere 
Irishman should be permitted to profess himself in this 
priory. (King, p. 244.) In 1533 Edward Anger was 
elected prior. 

This abbey paid four marks annually to the Bishop of 
Meath. After it had undergone various confiscations, King 
James the First granted ( inter alia ) to Sir Gerald Moore:* 

“ The site, etc., of the late Priory of Duleek, a garden, and 
a close, containing half an acre of pasture ; in Carrickbroger, 
sixteen acres arable ; in Arberbusshe, twenty acres arable ; in 
Langanan, three acres arable; Westerparke, eight acres arable; 
on the north side of the common green of the town of Duleek, 
eight acres arable; Castlecott Pasture, twelve acres pasture and 
furze ; Cowe Park, containing four parks ; another pasture, 
called the Park Meadow, four acres ; a dove house, thatched ; 
the Bourglasse, twenty acres arable ; Smithe’s Meadow, one 
close of pasture by the side of Longeford, on the south side, 
two acres arable by the Newton, on the east side, nine acres by 
Carranstownc, on the south side, five acres arable and five acres 
meadow, called the Maudlen Meadow, in Duleeke ; ten acres, 
one park full of ashes (ash trees), by the site of the priory ; a 
cottage with a garden and a small close ; a cottage and a small 
close ; a cottage and a garden ; three cottages and gardens ; a 
garden by Pontickwell, called the Bulbrine ; a garden bv Cul- 
lan’s house ; a small close called the College Yard or Park ; 
another close called the Yarde; two curtilages called the Fox 
Parks ; a little piece of ground called the Culverhouse Park ; one 

• Pat. 3, Junius the First. 
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acre meadow, called Atkine’s Acre ; one quarter acre in Smithe’s 
Meadow, on the south ; parcel of the estate of the said Priory”. 

The above is but a fragment of the possessions of this 
priory. Thus was the property of the Church and the 
patrimony of the poor plundered and disposed of at the 
royal pleasure. 

EMLAGH. 

Emlagh, or Imlagh, is a parish in the barony of Lower 
Kells. An abbey was founded here at an early period, called 
Imleach-Fia and hnleach-Beccain , the patron saint of winch 
was St. Beccan. 

In the Annals of the Four Masters we have the following 
notices of Emlagh : 

732. Graiphnidh, Abbot of Imleach-Fia, died. 

742. Abel, Abbot of Imleach-Fia, died. 

842. Suibhne, Abbot of Imleach-Fia, died. 

948. Iieachtabhra, chief priest of Clonmacuoise, Abbot of Im- 
leach-Fia, i.e. of Imleach Beccain, died. 

990. Ceallach, Abbot of Imleach Beccain, died. 

After the Anglo-Norman invasion Emlagh became a 

. o o 

parish church. 



FEXNOR. 

Fcnnor is a parish in the barony of Lower Duleek, sepa- 
rated from the parish of Slane by the river Boyne. An 
abbey was founded here at an early period, called Finnab- 
hair-abha, “ the bright field of the river”.* The patron 
saint was St. Neachtain, a disciple of St. Patrick, and said 
to have been son to his sister Liemania.f His festival is 
marked in our Irish Calendars at the 2nd of May. In the 
Four Masters and our other Irish Monasticons we glean the 
following: 

Noth — In the Martyrology of Tallaght the festival of St. Colman Mac Cor- 
ardain, of Imlech Brenn, is marked at the 15th of June. 

* Irish version of Nennius, p. 214. 

t Of the reputed sisters of St. Patrick mentioned by onr annalists, the learned 
and judicious Lanigan observes, “ the very ancient practice of designating reli- 
gious women by the name of sisters, was, in all probability, the cause of mis- 
taking some pious ladies, who lived iu or about St. Patrick’s time, for real 
sisters of his" — voL L, p. 126; sec also p. 125 and 127. 
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804. Maelforthartaigb, Abbot of Fennor and Kilmoon, died. 

827. Maelumha, Prior of Fennor, died. 

833. Tlie plundering of Fennor, Slaue, and Glendaloch by 
the Danes. 

837. Tigcrnach, Abbot of Fennor and other churches, died. 

843. Fiachna, Abbot of Fennor, died. 

847. The cross which was on the green of Slane was raised 
up into the air ; it was broken and divided, so that a part of its 
top reached ( i.e . fell at) Teltown and Fennor. 

882. (recte 885). Eochu, Abbot of Fennor and Kilmoon, died. 

1)02. Ferghil (Virgilius), Bishop of Fennor, and Abbot of 
Iudeidhnen, died. 

1024. Fachtna, Professor and Priest of Clonmacnoise, air- 
chinneach of Fennor and Indeidhnen, and the most distinguished 
abbot of the Gaedhil, died at Home, whither he had gone upon 
a pilgrimage. 

After the Anglo-Norman invasion we find Fennor a 
parish church. In the reign of Edward the Third, Rev. 
Stephen Palmer was pastor of Fennor. (P at. 32). In the 
same reign Revs. Thomas Malecken and Henry dc Rath- 
faygl were successively pastors of Fennor. In the reign of 
Richard the Second, we find Rev. Robert Wakeman pastor 
of this parish. (Rol. Pat. 8, Jttic. II.) 

The old church of Fennor is situated on a height, on the 
southern bank of the Boyne, convenient to the bridge of 
Slane. The church measures fifty-five feet by nineteen, 
and had a chancel arch twenty-two feet from the east end. 
The patron saint since the Anglo-Norman invasion has been 
St. Michael, and a station is held on his festival at the 
residence of a gentleman* in the parish. In passing along 
the Dublin road to Slane, the gray walls of Fennor cannot 
fajl to impress the beholder and awaken Catholic reminis- 
cences. Since the beginning of the last century Fennor 
has formed part of the union of Slane. 

* Mn-s was celebrated on Christina* morning up to a few years ago at 
Fennor House, the residence of James Cruise, Esq. Since the lost sentence was 
written, Janies Cruise ha* been called to his eternal rest. He died on the 
19th of April, 1862, and was interred in the family tomb in the churchyard 
of Duleck. — K. 1. 1*. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

INNEIDHNEN. 

Inneidunen, or Indenen, was situated in the territory of 
Bregia, in the neighbourhood of Slane. An abbey was 
founded here at an early period, the precise location of which 
is now unknown. 

Our monasticons have preserved the following notices of 
this place: 

849. Suarlach, Abbot of Indcnen, with the clergy of Meath, 
attended the covention or synod of. Armagh. 

902. Ferghil* (Virgilius), Abbot of Indenen, and Bishop of 
Fennor, died. 

920. Maelpoil,! Bishop, Anchorite, and (best) scribe of Leath- 
Chuinn, and Abbot of Indenen, died. Concerning his death the 
following quatrain was composed : 

Maelpoil, who was in great dignity, a bishop who took the road of a king, 
A sage who enforced the law upon all, a man who dispensed peace all around. 

1024. Fachtna, Airchinneach of Indenen, died at Rome,} 
whither he had gone on a pilgrimage. 



* The death of Virgilius, an abbot of the Scots, is noticed in the Saxon 
Chronicle at 902. 

t Dr. O’Conor thinks that Maelpoil was the Paulinus to whom Probus, pro- 
fessor of Slane College, dedicated his life of St. Patrick. Father Colgan, in his 
Trias Thanm. (p 64), translates the name Mal-Paulinus, and says he was the 
l>est writer of Northern Ireland. See O'Donovan's nolo to the Pour Masters 
at a.d. 920. 

t As Rome is the fountain of our baptism — the great centre of Catholic 
unity, the “ head of all the churches” — a mystic link must necessarily have 
connected the head with the members in times gone by as in days present. 
One of the canons of St. Patrick’s, which has been always reverentially obeyed 
by the Irish Church, is as follows: “ Moreover, if any case should arise of 
extreme difficulty, and beyond the knowledge of all the judges of the nations 
of the Scots, it is to be duly referred to the chair of the Archbishop of the 
Gaedhil, that is to say, of Patrick, and the jurisdiction of this bishop (of 
Armagh). But if such a case as aforesaid, of a matter at issue, cannot be 
easily disposed of (by him), with his counsellors in that (investigation), we 
have decreed that it be sent to (lie apostolic seat, that is to say, to the chair 
of the Apostle Peter, having the authority of the city of Rome. 

“ These arc the persons who decreed concerning this matter, viz. : — Anxilius, 
Patrick, Secundinus, and Benign us. But after the death of St. Patrick his 
disciples carefully wrote out his books”. Book of Armagh (fob 21, b.b.), Ap- 
pendix to O’Curry’s Lectures, pp. 611, 612. 
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KILBREW. 

Kilbrew is a parish in the barony of Ratoath. An abbey 
was anciently founded at Cill-Foibrigh, which Dr. O’Dono- 
van has identified with Kilbrew. The following notices 
occur in our Monasticons : 

In reference to this celebrated canon of St., Patrick, adhered to in every 
controversy bv the Irish Church, and referred to in all our ecclesiastical 
histories, the learned and orthodox Professor O'Curry makes the following 
judicious comments: “This most important Canon affords a proof so un- 
answerable as to dispose for ever of the modern imposition so pertinaciously 
practised upon a largo section of our countrymen, as well as upon foreigners 
speaking the English language; namely, that the primitive Church of Erinn 
did not acknowledge or submit to the Pope's supremacy, or appeal to it in 
cases of ecclesiastical necessity and difficulty. Nor is this canon, I may add, 
by any means the only pieco of important evidence furnished by our ancient 
books on this great point of Catholic doctrine” — Lectures, p. 373. See 
Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History, voh ii. p. 391, etc. Irish histories, passim. 
When the Pasclml controversy was discussed at the Synod of Old Lcighlin, held 
in 630, and could not easily be decided, “it was decreed”, as Cummian relates, 
“ by our seniors, according to the command, that if any difference arise 
between cause and cause, and opinions vary between leprosy and no leprosy, they 
should go to the place which the Lord had chosen”, and if the cause was one 
of the "causaj majores", that it should lie referred to the head of cities, 
according to the Synodical Canon. — See Cambrensis Eversus, voL ii. p. 631. 
Lauigau’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. c. 16. Brcnan’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, voL i. pp. 130, 131, etc. That legions of Irish pilgrims visited the “holy 
city” and paid their respects to the successors of Peter. See Colgan's Acta 
Sanctorum. See also chapter twenty-fifth of Cambrensis Eversus, where the 
names of the Irish ecclesiastics and dates of their pilgrimages are comme- 
morated. Dr. Lynch concludes his catalogue in the following words : “ If I 
allowed myself to detail at length the intercourse of the Irish with Homo in 
former ages, my page would swell to unreasonable limits, and exhaust my 
power of language, though not the subject itself. To sum up then in a few 
words, no dissension on religious matters ever arose in Ireland which was not 
instantly referred to Romo for adjudication. From Romo Ireland had her 
precepts of morality and her oracles of faith. Rome was the mother, Ireland 
the daughter; Romo the head, Ireland the member. From Rome, the fountain- 
head of religion, Ireland undoubtedly derived, and with her whole soul im- 
bibed her faith. In doubtful matters the Pope was ever the arbiter of the 
Irish; in things certain, their master; in ecclesiastical matters, their head; 
in temporals, their defender; in all things their judge; in everything their 
adviser; their oracle in doubt, their bulwark in the hour of danger. Some 
hastened to Rome to indulge their fervour at the tomb of the apostles; others to 
lay their homage at the feet .of the Pope, and others to obtain the necessary sanc- 
tion of his authority for the discharge of their functions” — Cambrensis Eversus, 
voL ii. p. 653. The Annals of the Four Masters, and our other Irish records, 
chronicle also the pilgrimage of the ancient Irish to the Holy See thus: — 

926. Cole, Coarb of Comgnll (i.e. Abbot of Bangor), went to Rome on his 
pigritnage. 

927. Cele, son of Scannall, successor of Corahgall of Bconuchair (Bangor), 
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737. Maelochtraigh, Abbot of Cill-Foibrigh, died. 

768. Maenach, Abbot of Slane and Cill-Foibrigh, died. 

782. Rovartagh, (Economus (spenser or house steward) of 
Slane, and Abbot of Cill-Foibrigh, died. 

throughout Ireland, bidliop, scribe, preacher, and learned doctor, died on his 
pilgrimage at Rome, on the 14th of September, and in tho fifty-ninth year of 
his age. 

1024. Fachtnn, lector and priest of Clonmacnoise, nirchinneach of Fennor, 
Indcnen, and (the most distinguished) abbot of the Gaedhil, died at Rome, 
whither he had gone upon a pilgrimage. 

1028. Sitriek mac mick Aulaiv, King of Galls (Irish-Danos), and Flannngan 
O’Cellai, king of Bregh, went to Rome. 

1030. Flavertach O’Neill went to Rome. 

1031. Flavertach O’Neill returned from Rome. 

The Annuls of the Four Masters record the death of this Flavertach at 
1036. “ Flaithbhcartach an Trostain (It. Flaherty of the Pilgrim’s Staff), 

lord of Oileach, died after a good life and penance". (See O’Donovan’s note.) 

1034. Aulaiv, son of Sitric, was slain by the Saxons on his way to Rome. 

1038. Cairbre O’Coimhgbillain, successor of Cainneach (Abbot of Aghaboe), 
died at Rome. 

1051. Laignen mac Moylain, lord of Gailcangn, and his wife, the daughter 
of tho Gott (O’Mneleachlainn) went on their pilgrimage to Rpine, and they 
died in the east, on their return from Rome. 

1064. Donogh O’Brien, chief king of Munster, was deposed; and he after- 
wards went to Rome, where he died, under the victory of penance, in the 
monastery of Stephen tho Martyr. 

1134. Imhar O’llegan, by whom the church of Paul and Peter at Armagh 
was erected, died at Rome on his pilgrimage. Note. — St. Bernard calls St. 
Imhar, “ Vir Sanctissim® vit»”. lie was tutor of St. Malachy. 

1148. A synod was held at Innis-Padraig (Patrick’s Island, near Skerries, 
in the county Dublin), by Maelmaedhog (St. Malachy), successor of Patrick, at 
which were present fifteen bishops and two hundred priests, to establish rules 
and moruls for all, both laity and clergv; and Malachy O'Morgair, by ndvice 
of the synod, went a second time to Rome, to confer with the successor of 
Peter. From these quotations we find that, in those early ages, long before 
the English invasion, notwithstanding the perils and difficulties of travel by 
sea and land, it was usual, with both clergy ami laity of Ireland, to visit the 
see of Peter, and pay due homage and reverence to the father of the faithful. 

Moore justly remarks: “It is true, from the secluded position of Ireland, 
and still more from the ruin brought upon all her religious establishments 
during the long period of the Danish wars, the intercourse with Rome must 
have been not unfrequently interrupted, and the powers delegated to the 
prelate of Armagh, as legatus natus, or, by virtue of his office, legate of the 
Holy See, may, in such intervals, have served as a substitute for the direct 
exercise of the Papal authority. But that the Irish Church has ever, at any 
period, been independent of the spiritual power of Rome, is a supposition 
which the whole course of our ecclesiastical history contradicts. On the 
contrary, it has frequently been a theme of high eulogium upon this country, 
as well among foreign as domestic writers, that hers is the only national 
church in the world which has kept itself pure from the taint of heresy and 
schism” — voL iL, p. 193. 
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809. Orfhonacli, Abbot of Cill-Foibrigh, died. 

837. Cormac, Bishop and Scribe of Cill-Foibrigh, died. 

After the Anglo-Norman invasion we find Kilbrew a 
parish church. 

In 1402 Rev. William Ashewell, Rector of Kilbrew, was 
elected by the clergy to collect the ecclesiastical subsidy for 
the king in the deanery of Ratoath. (Pat. 4, Henry the 
Fourth.) 

In 1422 the Rev. William Taillour, Rector of Kilbrew, 
collected the ecclesiastical subsidy. (Pat. 1, Henry the 
Sixth.) 

In 1424 King Henry the Sixth granted the advowson 
of Kilbrew to Cristopher Barn wall. (Pat. 3, Henry the 
Sixth.) 

The old church of Kilbrew has been uprooted, and a 
Protestant edifice erected on its site. The parish is dedi- 
cated to St. Brigid, and since the beginning of the last 
century it has formed part of the Union of Curraha. 

Note. — Walter dc Lacy granted the church of “ Kilbruy” to the Abbey 
of St. John the Baptist, Luntliony. (See Monasticon Anglicanum at 
Lanthony.) 



CHAPTER XXV. 

KILDALKEY. 

Kildalkey is a parish in the barony of Lunc. A monastery 
was founded here, called Killelga, Cill-Dealga, or Cill- 
Deilge, at a very early period, of which St. Trena* (Tre- 
nanus, Trienus), the friend of St. Mochta of Louth, was 
abbot in the fifth century. The festival of St. Trena is 
marked in our calendars at the 22nd of March. Dr. 
Laniganj is of opinion that this St. Trena is the Bishop 
Trianus, a Roman, who entertained St. Patrick in the mo- 
nastery of Creelbach, near the Brosna, on the north-eastern 

* Acta Sanctorum, p. 720. Calendar of Irish Saints, p. 102. 
t VoL L pp. 302, 348. 
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limits of the old province of Munster. The festivals* of St. 
Caiman and St. Sillan of Kildalkey were held on the 31st 
of January. 

721. Cuanan, of Kildalkey, died. 

758. Fidhbhadhach, of Kildalkey, died. 

774. Kildalkey was burned. 

794. Suibhne, of Kildalkey, died. 

836. Fedach, Abbot of Kildalkey, died. 

837. Egnech, of Kildalkey, bishop, abbot, and scribe, was 
killed, with his people, by the Gaileanga. 

866. Conghall, Abbot of Kildalkey, and a distinguished 
scribe, died. 

885. Donchadh, Abbot of Kildalkey and other churches, was 
slam by the Danes. 

After this year we lose sight of the abbey of Kildalkey. 
It seems not to have survived the frequent plunderings of 
the Danes. We find in an Irish charter of the early part 
of the eleventh century, which is preserved in the Book of 
Kells, that O’Maelseachlainn gave Kildalkey “ with its ter- 
ritory and lands to God and to Columbkille for ever”. 

( Misc . Archceol., vol. i. p. 137.) In 1402 Rev. Robert 
Montain, Pastor of Kildalkey, was promoted by the Holy 
See to the mitre of Meath. (Harris's Wares Bishops , p. 
148.) In 1413 Rev. James Fit-Symond was Archdeacon 
of Glendaloch, and Pastor of Kildalkey. He got leave of 
absence from Ireland for two years. (Rot. Pat., Henry the 
Fifth.) In 1418 Edmund, Earl of March and Ulster, 
granted to the Abbot of St. Mary’s Abbey, Trim, the 
advowson of the Church of St. Mary’s, in his manor of 
Kildalkey. In 1422 we find William, Abbot of St. Mary's, 
Trim, Pastor of Kildalkey. (Rot. Pat. 1, Henry the Sixth.) 
On the 14th of November, 1542, the royal plunderer gave 
the abbey of St. Mary, Trim, with its numerous townlands 
and churches, to Sir Anthony St. Leger. In lti 17 James 
the First gave the churches of St. Mary’s, Trim, and Kil- 
dalkey, with other possessions, to Sir Thomas Ashe of Trim. 



* Martyroloyy of Tallayht, pp. 4, 28. 
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PASTORS OF KILDALKEY. 

In 1612 we find the church of Kildalkey* in a ruinous 
state and the chancel repaired. At the present time all 
that remains is the nave, which measures forty four feet six 
inches by twenty one feet. The chancel has been long since 
uprooted. The triumphal or choir-arch is eight feet four 
inches to the vertex by six feet one inch at the base. A 
square tower of considerable height stood at the west of the 
church. This was the belfry, and a large portion of it 
remains. The crumbling walls of this ancient church are 
ivy-clad, and the whole presents a scene of melancholy 
desolation. In 1704 Rev. James Carey was registered as 
parish priest of Kildalkey. He was ordained in 1690, at 
Leitmeritz, Bohemia, by Laiseaus Staremburg, Bishop of 
Leitmcritz. He was forty years of age at the time of the 
registration, and lived at Moyrath. He died about 1730, 
and was buried in the church-yard of Kildalkey. Rev. 
Bernard Shaw succeeded, and died about 1760. He was 
interred with his predecessor. Rev. Michael Gavisk suc- 
ceeded, and died in May, 1732. He was born in the parish, 
studied in Rome, and was interred in Kildalkey. Rev. 
Laurence O’Reilly t succeeded. He was bom in the parish 
of Oristown, and was uncle to the late very Rev. Eugene 
O’Reilly, parish priest of Navan and vicar-general of Meath. 
He died in May, 1794, and was buried in the same grave 
with his predecessor. Father O’Reilly repaired the cnapel 
of Kildalkey, got a belfry erected, but was obliged by the 
Protestant rector of Athboy, who enforced the penal statute 
against Catholic belfries, to have it taken down. This offi- 
cious and ungenerous interference, coming too from a man 
who was living on the spoil of the Catholic Church, natu- 
rally produced a great degree of irritation in the minds of 

• The patron saint of the parish is St. Dympna — the virgin-martyr — and her 
festival is observed here on the 15th of May, the anniversary of the transla- 
tion of her relic*. A holy well, now almost dried up, is convenient to the 
old church, called Tober-Damhuat, or Dympna. 

t See Pastors of Kells. In the visitation of Dr. Plunkett to Kildalkey, on 
the 22nd of May, 1788, he found "one school, one chapel repaired and purtly 
rebuilt”. 
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the people. To evade the law, the bell was suspended from 
the branches of a tree in the vicinity of the chapel, and 
from this humble eminence the little bell of Kildalkey 
tinkled on until happier days dawned on the Irish Church. 
Rev. John Rickard succeeded. He was ordained in Navan, 
in the year 1782, by the Most Rev. Dr. Plunkett, studied 
in Rome, officiated as curate in Kingscourt and other 
parishes, and was appointed to Kildalkey on the 25th of 
May, 1794. He died in March 1814, and was interred in 
Kildalkey alongside of the two preceding pastors. 

Rev. James Rickard succeeded. He studied in Maynooth, 
and was appointed to Kildalkey on the 8th of March, 1814. 
He was translated to Athboy on the 12th of January, 1830. 
(See Pastors of Athboy.) 

Rev. John O’Connell succeeded. He was translated to 
Trim, in February, 1837, where he is at present V.F. and 
Master of Conference, esteemed and respected. 

Rev. Richard Magrane succeeded. He was born in the 
parish of Ardcath, studied in France, and officiated as curate 
in Kells, Mullingar, Kildalkey, etc. He was parish priest 
of Rusnarec for a short time, and was translated to Kil- 
dalkcy on the 17th of February, 1837. He was a very 
zealous and exemplary priest, and his memory is revered 
by his people. He died in November, 1838, and was in- 
terred in the chapel of Kildalkey. A marble monument 
commemorates him in the following words : 

Sacred to the memory of the 
Rev. Richard Magrane, 

For two years the zealous 
And beloved pastor 
of Kildalkey. 

Ilis amiable simplicity, 

His engaging manners, 

Ilis generous 
And benevolent heart, 

Earned the esteem 
And affection of all. 

Though the period of his 
Pastoral labours was brief, 

Yet in that short space 
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His distinguished virtues 
Won every heart. 

To testify their high sense of his worth, 

And deep regret for his loss, 

The parishioners of Kildalkey and other friends 
Have erected this memento 
Of their departed pastor, who 
Exchanged this mortal life 
For a better world 
On the 2Gth day of 
November, a.d. 1838. 

The Rev. Thomas Meighan succeeded. He was born in 
the parish of Rushwee, union of Slane, studied in Navan 
and Maynooth, officiated as curate in Rathmolyon, Mount 
Nugent, etc., and was for a time administrator of* Longwood. 
He died in May, 1850, deeply regretted, and w r as buried in 
the chapel of Kildalkey. A marble slab commemorates him 
thus: 



Sacred 

to the memory of 
The Rev. Thomas Meighan, 

Late P.P. of this parish, 

Who departed this life 19th of May, 1850, 

In the 49th year of his age ; 

Deeply lamented by numerous 
friends and parishioners. 

Requiescat in pace. 

The Rev. John Grogan succeeded. He was bom in the 
parish of Eglish, King's County, and officiated as curate in 
Ardbraecan, Delvin, Moynalty, Fore, and other places. He 
was remarkable for amiability and singleness of purpose. 
Being in declining health at his appointment, he sank 
under the burthen of his pastoral duties, and passed away 
deeply regretted by his brother priests and all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. He died in May, 1856, and 
was buried with his friends in the King’s county. 

The Rev. Charles Reynolds, present worthy pastor, suc- 
ceeded. 

7 
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KILMOON. 

Kilmoon is a parish in the barony of Upper Duleek. An 
abbey was founded there at an early period, called Cill- 
Moinne, and dedicated to St. Moen.* According to Colgan 
(See Acta Sanctorum, 26th of February), this Moen or 
Moenna ^called Munni in the Martyrology of Christ's Church) 
was a Briton who accompanied St. Brendan of Clonfert on 
his return to Ireland from Britanny. Lanigan observes “ that 
it is very probable Moen was Bishop of Clonfert”. The 
festival of St. Moen was celebrated on the 26th of February. 
Whether St. Moen founded the monastery of Kilmoon, or 
that it was merely dedicated to him, I am unable to deter- 
mine. The following scant notices of Kilmoon occur in the 
Four Masters: 

804. Maelfothartaigh, Abbot of Kilmoon and Fennor, died. 

809. Felim, Abbot of Kilmoon, anchorite and celebrated 
scribe, died. (In the Annals of Ulster, Cod. Clarendon, tom. 49, 
this Felim is called “ Serjeant of Bregh from Patrick”, i.e., the 
collector of St. Patrick’s tribute in Meath for the Archbishop of 
Armagh. See O’Donovan’s Note to the Four Masters.) 

J310. Ceile-Isa, Abbot of Kilmoon, died. 

846. Robhartach, Abbot of Kilmoon, died. 

882. Eochu, Abbot of Kilmoon and Fennor, died. 

After the Anglo-Norman invasion we find Kilmoon (or 
Kilmone) a parish church. In 1432, Henry the Sixth 
granted to John Swayn, Archbishop of Armagh,! the patron- 
age of Kilmoon, which was then valued at twenty marks. 
He authorised him to annex to his cathedral church this 
parish for himself and successors {Rot. Pat. 10, Henry VI.) 
in the regal visitation we find “ the church repaired, the 

* Dr. O’Donovnn is clearly mistaken in translating Cill-Moinne, “tlie church 
of the bog”. It is the church of St. Moen. In the Patent Rolls of Henry the 
Sixth this church is called “ St. Motuie of Kilmone”. In the registry of Cur- 
raha, the patron is called St. Moon, and his festival marked at the 26th of 
February. The patron day in this parish has been from time immemorial the 
26th of February. See Acta Sanctorum, at 26th of February; Lanigan’s 
Ecclesiastical liistory, vol. ii., p. 86; Martyrology ofTallaght; and present 
Registry of Curraha. 

t In the Protestant church, Kilmoon is still in the patronage of the 
Primate. 
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chancel in min”. In Usher’s visitation : “ Patron the Pri- 
mate, value 20 u sterling. A manse house, a messuage 
indifferently repaired, a garden, an orchard, an haggard, 
twenty acres of arable land, and one acre of moor”. 

In 1690, James the Second presented Rev. Thomas New- 
man to the parishes of Kilmoon and Kilbrew. In 1704 we 
find the same Rev. Thomas Newman registered as parish 
priest of Creekstown, Kilbrew, Kilmoone, and Trevet. He 
was ordained at Clonene, county Westmeath, by Dr. Patrick 
Plunkett, Bishop of Meath. At the time of the registration 
he lived at Creekstown. The old church of Kilmoon 
has been pulled down, and a Protestant edifice erected on 
its site. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

KILSKYRE. 

Kilskyrje, or Kilskeer, is a parish in the barony of Upper 
Kells. A monastery was founded here — called Cill-Scire, 
“ the church of St. Schiria” — in the early ages, and dedicated 
to St. Schiria. This holy virgin and her sister, Corcaria 
Caoin, were daughters of Eugene, who was great-grandson 
to Fergus, a brother of Neil Negilliach, “ of the Nine 
Hostages”, monarch of Ireland. Schiria died about the close 
of the sixth century, and her festival was celebrated at Kil- 
skyre* on the 24th of March. In our monasticons occur 
the following notices : 

745. Dubdathelethe of the Writing (an annalist), Abbot of 
Kilskyre, died. This Dubdathelethe was author of some 
Irish annals. 

750. Daelgus, Abbot of Kilskyre, died. 

865. Conall, of Kilskyre, bishop, died. Of this bishop 
Lanigan remarks : “ To the year 866 is affixed the death of St. 
Conall, son of Fiachna, prince of East Meath, and of the royal 
blood of Ireland, and bishop of Kilskyre, five miles from Kells, 
in Meath, and the only bishop we met with in that place” (vol. 
iii. p. 323). St. Conall was buried in the Great Island of Anran, 

* See Lanigan, vol. ii. pages 327 and 330; O’Clery's Irish Calendar; 
Martyrology of Tallaght. 
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in a place called “Tempuil na Creathuir aluin”, Church of the 
Four Beautiful Saints, who were Fursey, Brendan of Birr, 
Conall, and Berchan, whose bodies are also said to be buried 
in the same tomb, lying in the cemetery of the same church. 
(See Colgan at 28th of March. His festival is marked in the 
Martyrology of Tallaght at March 28th.) 

920. Alldghus, Abbot of Kilskyre, died. 

949. Kilskyre was plundered by the Danes. 

1170. Kilskyre was plundered and burned by Dermod 
Mac Murcha and the foreigners. 

After tliis period we find Kilskyre merely a parish church. 

In 1385, the Rev. John TaafFe was Rector of Kilskyre. 
(Pat. 9, Richard the Second.) 

In 1408, the Rev. William Silk was rector. (Pat. 10, 
Henry the Fourth.) 

In 1442, the Rev. Richard Stanyhurst was rector, and in 
his time the grant of ten marks annually was given in per- 
petuity from the Rectory of Kilskyre to the College of 
Killeen. (See Killeen.) 

In Bishop Usher’s visitation the rectory of Kilskyre was 
valued at “ 40 LL sterling, out of which he payeth yearly 
to the- Lord of Killeen 5 sterling for a pencion belonging 
to the Colledge of Killeene, graunted to it in tymes past for 
the raayntenance of four chaplains”. And of the parochial 
property Usher writes: “A castle and manse house, with 
other houses of office, in reasonable repayre ; backsides, fifteen 
acres of arable land, and a close, all in the possession of the 
incumbent. There belongeth to it another close which the 
landlord of the towne keepeth away”. 

The old church of Kilskyre is now a ruin. It measures 
eighty-two feet by twenty-seven feet three inches. The 
body of the church is completely desolate. Windows, 
doorways, and east w r all have been swept away. The western 
end terminated in a triple belfry. In the chancel there is a 
sepulchral cross, which originally marked the grave of an 
ecclesiastic. There is another grave, in which some priest, 
now unknown, is interred, on which, to perpetuate respect 
for the occupant, the coffin is placed, and the De Profundis 
entoned previous to interment. The Rev. Bryan Brady, 
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parish priest of Kilskyre, who died in 1784, is interred here 
with Ins friends. In the chancel there is a headstone, 
marking the grave of Rev. James O’Farrell, with the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

The R. Catholic inhabitants 
of the parish of Kilskyre 
have, 

in testimony of their gratitude, 
erected 

this monument to the memory of 
the Rev. James O’Farrell, 
the Parish Priest, 
who died, universally 
regretted, 

on the 8tli day of July, 
a. D. 1797. 

There is a tomb, in the east end, erected by Hugh 
O’Reilly, Esq., and Catherine Plunket, his wife, dated 1686. 
There is an extensive cemetery in connection with the 
church, and many ecclesiastics sleep here; but 

“ Multi illacrymabiles 

carent quia vate sacro”. 

The ecclesiastical history of this parish since the Reforma- 
tion is reserved for the next volume. 

LIOLCACH. 

The exact location of this monastery, called Liolcach, or 
Lilcach, has not as yet been identified. It was situated near 
•the Boyne, and in all probability not far from Slane. The 
following notices of this place occur in the Four Masters: 

512. Died, St. Erk, Bishop of Slane and Liolcach. 

723. St. Gall of Lilcach died. 

743. Cuan, Anchorite of Lilcach, died, 

In the Martyrology of Tallaght the festival of St. Cillene 
of Lilchaich is marked as having been commemorated on 
the 12th of March. 

Note. — There was a book called the Book of Cuana, or Cuana’s Book oj 
Annals, quotations from which appear in the Annuls of Ulster from 468 to 
610. Whether it was Cuan of Liolcach, or Cuana of Trevet, does not appear. 
Sec Eugene O' Curry's The Lost Books of Ancient Erinn, p. 19. 
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There was a Bishop CiHene, Abbot of Ferns, who died in 713; St. Cellene, 
Abbot of Fahan, near Lough Swilly, county Donegal, who died on the 3rd 
of March, 720; a Cillene of Lough Derg, who died in 721; n St. Cillan 
Foda, Abbot of Iona, who died in 725 ; a St. Cillene, Abbot of la, who died 
on the 3rd of July, 747; and a St. Cillen, Abbot of Fearna, who died in 814. 

NUACHONGBHAIL OR NAVAN.* 

The position of Nuachongbhail is thus described in the 
Life of St. Fechin published by Father Colgan: “Nua- 
chongbhail est oppidum Media: ad ripam Boinnii a Pontano 
(Drogheda) decern millibus passuum distans, ab Authrumia 
quinque”. ( A eta Sanctorum, pp. 135, 141.) A monastery 
was founded here, long before tne English invasion, of which 
u St. Fachtnaf is commemorated as abbot. In the Martyr- 
ologyX of Tallaght , the festival of St. Fachtna, a bishop of 
Nuachongbhail, is marked at the 19th of January. Amongst 
the lost Books or Armais of “ Ancient Ireland” is the Book 
of Nuachongbhail.§ The Augustinian monastery erected at 
Navan, in the twelth century, by Joceline de Angulo, or 
Nangle, seems to have been on the site of the abbey of 
Nuachongbhail. 

PIERCETOWNLANDY, OR LECKNO. 

Piercetownlandy is a parish in the barony of Upper Du- 
leek. An abbey was founded here about 750.|| After the 
Anglo-Norman invasion, Piercetown became a parish church, 
and belonged to the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. 

In 1422, Rev. John Loragh was Vicar of Luckno. (Pat. 
1, Henry the Sixth.) 

In 1561, died Rev. Gerald Dalton, Rector of Pierston. 
( Calendar , p. 475.) 

* The mound of Odhbhra — probably the Moat of Navan — took its name 
from Odlibhrn, the first wife of Heremon, king of Ireland, who was buried 
here. For the battles fought at Odhbhra, near Navan, sec the Four Muster s 
at a.m. 4415, a.d. 607, 890, 1016, 1072, with Dr. O’ Donovan’s notes. 

t Archdall’s Monastic on, p, 566 (from Ware, p. 159). 

t Calendar of Irish Saints, p. 14. There were several Irish saints of that 
name. See Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii., pp. 193, 194, 317, 318; 
The Four Masters at a.d. 723, 1010, 1024. 

§ See Eugene O’ Curry's Lectures on the M.S. Materials o f Irish History. 
He calls it the “ Book o{ the Uuachongbhail” or “ probably Navan”. 

u Archdall’s Monasticon, p. 567 (from Conry). 
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In 1605, King James the First granted tire ecclesiastical 
profits of this parish* to John Hoy, Esq., Sergeant-at-Arms. 

In 1622, Bishop Usher writes! of this parish: “ Lecknow, 
alias Prestownlandy — value 10 u - ster. — B. and G. — A manse 
house in good repair, and other houses of office unrepaired, 
and five acres of arable land near the church”. 

The old church of Piercetown measures fifty-eight feet 
internally by nineteen feet ten inches at the west end. A 
graveyard is attached. 

In 1690, Dr. Patrick Curtis was presented by James the 
Second to the “ rectories of Ardcath, Clonalvy, and Piers- 
townlandy”. Since that period this parish has formed part 
of the union of Ardcath. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

SKRYNE. 

The ancient name of Skryne was Achaill,! or Aichill. In 
the year of Christ 76, the Four Masters record the great 
battle of Achaill, in which ELim, the usurper, and a 
vast number of his followers, were slain by Tuathal 
Teachtmhar, or the Legitimate. After the introduction of 
Christianity an abbey was founded here, during the early 
period; and in 875§ the shrine of St. Columbkill, con- 
taining his relics, was conveyed to Ireland, for the purpose 
of protecting it from the sacrilegious cupidity of the Danes, 
and deposited for security in the monastery of Achaill. 
To commemorate so great an event, and to mark the 

# Pal. 3, James the First, f Usher’s Visitation of Meath. 

J Achaill, pronounced Akill. There is still in existence n law tract, attri- 
buted to Cormac MacArt, monarch of Ireland, called the Book of Achaill. It 
is annexed to a law treatise by Cennfaelad the learned, who died a.i>. 677. 
“ The whole of this volume", says Professor O'Curry, “ comprised the parts 
ascribed to King Cormac; and those said to be Cennfaelad' s, form a very im- 
portant section of our ancient national institutes, known as the Brehon Laws". 
In the list of historic talcs named in the BookoJ Leinster, occurs “The siege 
of Acaill”. See Professor O’CunVs Lectures , pp. 211, 47, 230, 204, etc.; 
O’Flaherty’s Oyygia, part iii. c. 45; O’Donovan’s notes to the Four Masters 
at a.d. 70. 

§ The Four Masters. 
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resting place of an heirloom so national and venerated, 
Achaill was henceforth called “ Scrin-Coluim-Cille" — 
“ Scrinium Sancti Columbia;”, or the place of St. Columb- 
ian's shryne. In 1027 Skryne was plundered by Roen, and 
a great prey of cows was carried off from thence. 

1037. Skryne and Duleek were plundered by the Danes of 
Dublin. 

1058. Skryne was plundered by the men of Teaffia, and the 
men of Meath made a slaughter of the men of Teaffia and Cair- 
bre in revenge thereof. 

1127. The shrine of Columbkill was carried off into captivity 
by the Danes of Dublin, and was restored again to its house 
(Skryne) at the end of a month. 

1152. Skryne, Dunshaughlin, and Trevet were plundered by 
the Hy-Bruin. At the close of the twelfth century, Eugene, 
bishop of Meath, appropriated the church of Skryne to the Cis- 
tercian Abbey of St. Mary near Dublin; and at the Synod of 
Newton, near Trim, held in 1216, and presided over by Simon 
Rochfort, bishop of Meath ; the old episcopal churches of Trim, 
Kells, Slane, Skryne, and Dunshaughlin were only heads of 
rural deaneries, governed by arch-presbyters. 

TREVET. 

Trevet,* anciently called Dumha DergluachraJ is cele- 
brated for having been the burial place of Art, monarch of 
Ireland, and for its great monastic foundation. It is situated 
in the barony of Skryne, only a few miles distant from Tara, 
Skryne, Dunshaughlin, Ratoath, Lismullen, and many other 
localities distinguished in the civil and ecclesiastical annals of 
the country. In the Senchcis na Relec, i.e., the History of 
the Cemeteries, preserved in the Leabhar na h-Uidhre , it is 
stated that Art, son of Con Cedchathac, monarch of Ireland, 
was buried here. In the “ Cath Maighe Mucraimhc”, it is 
added that the place was called Tri-foid, i.e., “ Three sods”, 
because “ tliree sods were dug there in honour of the Trinity, 

* Trevet is variously written, “Treoit, Treoitmore, Trefoit, and Trefoit- 
mor”. After the Anglo-Norman invasion it was written “ Try vet, Trevete, 
Trevot, and Trevet". See O'Donovnn’s Four Masters, passim, and the Patent 
Rolls before the Protestant Reformation. 

t See Dr. Petrie’s Round Towers , pp. 9G, 97, 98, and 99, where he gives the 
Irish text of the Senchas na Relec , with an English translation. 
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when the grave of Art was being dug there". In this his- 
torical story it is stated that Art, who was a Christian, 
predicted that a Catholic church would be after some years 
erected over his grave.* A monastery was founded hcref at 
at an early period, and in subsequent years it became very 
distinguished in the history of our Church. The Annals of 
the Four Masters contain the following notices of this place : 

ANNALS OF TREVET. 

734. CuannanJ O’Bessair, Scribe of Trevet, died. 

769. Albran, Abbot of Treoit-mor, died between the two 
Easters (i.e., between Easter Sunday and Dominica in Albis, 
or Low Sunday). 

Same year, Forannan, Scribe and Bishop of Trevet, died. 

788 (rede 793). Doimtheach, Airchinneach (hereditary war- 
den) of Trevet, died. In the Annals of Ulster this Doimtheck 
is called princeps of Trevet. 

808 (recte 813). Conall, Abbot of Trevet, died. 

* Art, the son of Con “of the Hundred Battles”, monarch of Ireland, was 
slain at the battle of Magh Muc ruin the, in the year of our Lord 195. A 
“prophetic” poem is ascribed to this Art, which is preserved in the Leabhar 
mi h- Uidre, a MS. compiled before the year HOC. In reference to this so 
called prophecy the learned Professor O'Curry makes the following remark •>: 
"There is u short prose introduction, headed ‘ The Prophecy, and Christian 
Belief of Art the Lonely”, which states that the prophecy was the result of a 
vision whicli Art saw while enjoying a sleep on the top of his ihtmha Selga, 
or hunting mound, a short time before the battle, while hunting at Treoit 
(Trevet). In this vision Art is said to have seen the coming of St. Patrick ; 
the great changes which his mission would bring about in the condition of 
Erinnj the subsequent importance as a religious establishment of Trevet, the 
place in which he then happened to be, and where, by his own direction, his 
body was carried from the battle-field and buried, in anticipation of the future 
sanctity of the place. The poem, which consists of 150 lines, was addressed 

to Den Mtir, Art’s attendant This is one of the oldest poems that 

I am acquainted with but it is remarkable that it has no reference 

to those who were to succeed Art in the monarchy, nor to the Danish or 
Saxon invasions. I think it was written immediately at or about the time of 
founding the church of Treoit”. Lectures on the MS. Materials of Irish 
Ilis tori/, p. 391. 

t In the Feilire Aenguis, the festival of St. I /man mac Tulmaigh, of Trevet, 
is marked at the 13th of November; iu the Martgrology of Donegal it is com- 
memorated on the 1st of November. 

J There was a book of annals called Book oj Cuana, quotations from 
which appear in the Ulster Annals from 468 to 610. Professor O’Curry is 
of opinion that the author was Cuanan of Trevet. See the Lost Books oj 
Ancient Erinn, p. 19. Harris’s Wart's Writers of Ireland, p. 26. 
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838. Cormac, Abbot of Trevet, died. 

848. Cinaedh, son of Conaing, with the Danes, burned the 
oratory of Trevet, within which were two hundred and sixty 
persons. 

885. Maelpadraig, scribe, wise man, and Abbot of Trevet, 
died. 

898. Suairleach, anchorite and Bishop of Trevet, died. 

906. Etigen, Abbot of Trevet, died. 

917. Innreachtach, Abbot of Trevet, was slain in his own 
abbatial house (by the Danes). 

1004. St. Aedh, Lector of Trevet, bishop, wise man, and 
pilgrim, died after a good life, at Armagh, with great honour 
and veneration. In lamentation of him was said : 

The wise man, the archbishop, 

The saint of God of comely face, 

Apostleship has departed from us, 

Since Aedh departed from the side of Teamhair, 

Since Aedh of sweet Breaghmhagh liveth not, 

Of bright renown, in sweet verses sung ; 

A loss is the gem, shining and pleasant, 

The learning of Ireland has perished in him. 

1145. Trevet was burned by Donchadh, and sixty persons 
were killed therein. 

1152. Trevet was plundered by the Hy-Bruin. 

After the Anglo-Norman invasion, Hugh de Lacy rebuilt 
the town of Trevet for his followers, and after a few years 
it became a place of considerable note. The church of 
Trevet was refounded about the same time, and placed 
under the patronage of St. Patrick. 

In 1411 the Rev. Gregory Neel was Vicar of Trevet. 
{Pat. 13, Henry the Fourth.) 

In 1545 died Rev. Richard Mortimer, Vicar of Trevet 
( Calendar , p. 120.) 

The Rev. Peter Rowe succeeded as Vicar of Trevet,, 
( Ibidem ) 

In 1558 the Rev. Edmond Roue, of Lismullen, was Vicar 
of Trevet. 

In 1614 King James the First granted {inter alia) to 
Francis Edgeworth, Esq., assignee of Sir John Eyres, 
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knight, one of the gentlemen of the privy chamber, by 
deed, bearing date 30th July, 1614,* 

“ In the grange of Trevett, two houses, four cottages, one 
hundred acres arable, six acres of meadow, fourteen acres of 
pasture, and one and a half acre of bog; rent, £3 14s. 0d., 
Irish ; parcel of the estate of the monastery of Thomas Court, 
near Dublin”. 

In Usher’s visitation the rectory is valued at 10 u - ster- 
ling ; and the parochial property consisted of* “ a manse 
and other houses of office well repaired ; a garden, a haggard, 
and half an acre of arable land”. 

The magnificent old church of Trevet is now one pile of 
ruins, and almost the whole population has been swept from 
the land. The country has been converted into pasture, a 
herd’s house is all that remains of the old town ; sheep and 
oxen abound here in great numbers, but the bone and 
sinew of the country have passed away :f 

“ Princes and peers may flourish and may fade, 

A breath unmakes them, as a breath had made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied". 

PASTORS OF TREVET SINCE 1690. 

In 1690 the Rev. Dr. William Plunkett was presented by 
James the Second to the Rectories of Killeen and Trevet. 

In 1704 the Rev. Thomas Newman was registered at 
Trim as “ Popish Priest of Creekstown, Kilbrew, Kilmoone, 
and Trevet" — See Kilmoon. 

At this period a thatched chapel was erected in the 
neighbourhood of the old church of Trevet, and another on 
the townland of Curraha, parish of Kilbrew, and as the 
pastor resided near the latter, the united parishes were called 
the union of Curraha. 

The Rev. Mr. Reynolds succeeded. His name was com- 
memorated on the list of the deceased priests of Curraha up 

* Pat. 15, James the First- 

f Goldsmith. 1 may add, that the present proprietor of Trevet is not to 
be held responsible for the extermination of the people. They were gone 
before he inherited this property, and since his advent he has given consider- 
able employment and benefited the neighborhood. 
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to thirty years ago. He is supposed to be buried in the 
body oi the old church of Crickstown. 

The Rev. Patrick Larujan succeeded. He was bom in 
Ardcath, officiated as curate in Ratoath, and was appointed 
by Dr. Chevers to the union of Curraha.* He was translated 
to Ratoath by Dr. Plunkett in 1789. See Pastors of Ratoath. 

The Rev. Patrick Keonan succeeded. This pastor was 
bom in the neighbourhood of Ratoath, studied in Salamanca, 
and officiated as curate of Ratoath f under the venerable 
Father White. On the translation of Father Langan to 
Ratoath, he was appointed by Dr. Plunkett to the union of 



* In the visitation of Dr. Plunkett, Bishop of Meath, to the union of Trevct 
or Curralia, on the 2nd of August, 1788, ho found in the united parishes 
“ two schools, and two chapels repaired”. 

t As Father Keonan had officiated as curate in Ratoath for many years, 
he naturally had expectations of succeeding as pastor. It must be remembered 
that Father Langan had discharged that duty before him, anil, being his senior, 
ho had, of course, higher claims. The following characteristic letters of Dr. 
Plunkett may not be deemed uninteresting : 

LETTER or DR PLUNKETT TO REV. PATRICK KEONAN. 

“ Kavan, 20th of April, 1789. 

“ Rev. dear Sir, 

“ The Rev. Mr. Langan is nominated successor to the late Rev. Mr. 
White, of Ratoath. A little reflection must convince you that duty, not 
human considerations, dictated the choice I have made. This observation 
and vour own piety will, I flatter myself, reconcile you to whatever dis- 
appointment you may experience on the present occasion, and induce you 
cheerfully to accept your appointment, which I now announce, to the united 
parishes of Trevct and Curraha. This living supported Mr. 1 .align n decently; 
vet I wish on your account the emoluments of it were more considerable. 
The Easter dues of Ratoath for this year, being a harvest of which you sowed 
and cultivated the seed, belong to you. Sorry as I should be to lie obliged 
to change my opinion of your virtuous and priestly dispositions, I roccivcd 
with particular pleasure the letter you wrote from Trim disavowing some 
improper steps taken during the late vacancy. That you were not,Jhowever, 
at the bottom of this unhandsome business, you will more unequivocally 
demonstrate by resignation and becoming acquiescence under circumstances 
that put you to the test, than by mere declarations, however strong and 
peremptory. May the Almighty God enable you to perform the duties of 
your new situation to Ills greater honour and glory, and to the advantage of 
the flock now committed to your care. 

“ I am, with most sincere regard, 

“ Rev. dear sir, 

“ Your affectionate and most humble servant, 

“»{* I’. J. Plinkett". 

‘‘To the Rev. Patrick Keonan, 

“ P.P. of Trevut and Curraha”. 
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Curraha. He died on the 7th of May, 1809, and was interred 
in the churchyard of Crickstown. On his headstone is the 
following inscription : 

This stone was erected 
by the Executors of the Rev. 

Patrick Keonan, Parish Priest 
of Trevet, to his memory, 
who departed this life the 
7th of May, 1809, aged 60 years. 

Requiescat in pace. Amen. 

The Rev. John Cregan succeeded. He was inducted by 
the Rev. Philip Mulligan, parish priest of Dunshaughlin, 
and vicar-forane. In September, 1813, he was translated 
to Skryne. (See Pastors of Skryne.) 

SKCO.NO LETTER OF DR. PLUNKETT TO REV. PATRICK KEONAN. 

“ N avan, 23rd of February, 1790. 

“ IIkv. dear Sir, 

“ Happily, a most respectable witness, Rev. Mr. Fagan, can attest, and 
has attested in y'onr presence, how little I encouraged you to remain in 
Ratoath, nnd with what concern 1 snw the manreuvres which deprived Rev. 
Mr. Langan of the late Rev. Mr. White’s confidence, and put you iu his place. 
You intended yourself for the parish of Ratoath; I never intended you for 
it, nor could I, in conscience, while there existed such a competitor as Mr. 
iAingan with pretensions of an earlier date. If you have entered into any 
imprudent engagement, it is your business to extricate yourself as well as you 
can. The obligations which I contrnet, on principles of cliaritv, I shall 
always endeavour to discharge ; with those contracted by others i will not 
interfere. For dispensations in banns you have your own vicar to recur to. 

* People of a different persuasion have’, you say, ‘applied to you’, nnd you 
desire I will direct ‘what to do’. Instruct them in the Heavenly spirit of 
our holy religion; deter them from the folly, the guilt, and absurdity of 
forming odious comparisons between themselves and others; advise them to 
respect tlioso whom divine Providence has placed over them; tell them not 
to be unmannerly to those to whom at the altar of the living God they shall 
have promised obedience; make them acquainted with the doctrine of St. 
James the Apostle, ‘If any man think himself to be religious, not bridling 
his tongue, but deceiving his own heart, this man’s religion is vain’. Conjure 
them to keep their miuds, during this holy time especially, free from fretfnl- 
ness, rancour, nnd revenge, and to endcavonr by patience, resignation, and 
humility to prepare themselves to reap the precious fruit of the meekness, 
obedience, and humiliations of the Son of God. Read for them the second 
chapter of the Imitation of Christ; it will greatly contribute to engrave 
these pious sentiments on their hearts. This done, you are empowered to do 
the rest by, 

“ Rev. dear sir, 

“ Your affectionate Bishop, and most humble servant, 

"»i< P. J. Plunkf.it". 
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The Rev. David Ryan succeeded. He was bom in the 
parish of Castlepollard. He died in 1820, and was buried 
in the churchyard of Crickstown. 

The Rev. John Mitchell succeeded. This pious and zealous 
priest was bom in the parish of Martry, union of Ardbraccan, 
studied in Navan and Maynooth, and officiated as curate in 
Stamullen, Ardeath, and other places. He was appointed 
to the union of Trevet on the 9th of February, 1820. He 
was a very exemplary and laborious priest, and his memory 
is still vividly and affectionately revered by his parishioners. 
He died on the 12th of January, 1825, universally regretted, 
and was buried in the churchyard of Crickstown. On his 
headstone is the following inscription : 

Erected to the memory of Rev. John 
Mitchell, by the parishioners of Curraha 
and Trevet, in testimony of their affection 
and esteem for him, on account of the 
many virtues which distinguished him 
during his sacred ministry as their pastor. 

Died the 12th day of January', 1825, 

Aged 35 years. 

Requiescat in pace. 

On the 1st of July, 1823, the parish of Trevet was united 
to JSkryne, and the parishes of Donnymoor and Greenoge 
were united to Curraha, and have been continued so down 
to the present. ( See the Appendix .) 



(7o be continued .) 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ATHBOY. 

Athboy is a town in the barony of Lune, about five miles 
(n.w.) from Trim. It derives its name from “ Ath-buidhe- 
Tlachtgha”, the Yellow Ford of Tlachtgha.* Previous to 
the Anglo-Norman invasion Athboy was a place of consi- 
derable importance. In 1167 a great convention of the pre- 
lates and princes of Leath-Cuinn, or the northern half of 
Ireland, assembled here. Amongst the most distinguished 
were Roderick O’Connor, the last monarch of Ireland; 
Gelasius, Archbishop of Armagh; St. Lawrence O'Toole, 
Archbishop of Dublin ; Catholicus O’Duffy, Archbishop of 
Tuam; the chieftains of Meath, Ulidia, Breffny, Oriel, 



* Tlachtgha is now called the Hill of Ward. In the days of paganism, 
druidic fires were kindled here on the 1st of November. “This Hill of Ward'', 
says O'Donovan (note to the Four Masters, at 1172), “ is crowned with a 
magnificent ancient rath, consisting of three circumvnllntions”. In 1022 
Malachy, monarch of Ireland, defeated the Danes of Dublin at the battle of 
Ath-buidhe-Tlachta. In 1172 O'Kourke, Prince of Brefny, was treache- 
rously slain at T1 split glia by Hugh De Lacy. “ Ho was beheaded by them, 
and they conveyed his head and body ignominiously to Dublin. The head 
was placed over the gate of tho fortress, as a spectacle of intense pity to the 
Irish, and the body was gibbetted, with the feet upwards, at the northern side 
of Dublin " — Four Masters at 1172; Havorty’s History oj Ireland, p. 210, 
211; Moore’s History of Ireland, voL ii. p. 2C6, 207; Irish histories, passim. 
Cromwell encamped hero, and, from the heights of Tlachtga, shot down the 
Plunketts of Kathmore. In the reign of Queen Anne a mud wall, thatched 
chapel was erected at the foot of this hill, and here the inhabitants of Athboy 
worshipped during the dark days of the last century. 
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Kildare, and Dublin, and a vast number of ecclesiastics and 
nobles, together with thirteen thousand horsemen. Of this 
ecclesiastical and secular synod or congress the Four Masters 
record : 

“ They passed many good resolutions at this meeting, re- 
specting veneration for churches and clerics, and control of 
tribes and territories, so that women used to traverse Ireland 
alone; and a restoration of his prey was made by the Ui-Failge 
at the hands of the kings aforesaid. They afterwards separated 
in peace and amity, without battle- or controversy, or without 
any one complaining of another at that meeting, in consequence 
of the prosperousness of the king, who had assembled these 
chiefs with their forces at one place”. 

Little the men who attended that meeting ever imagined 
that able and unscrupulous foes were then busily plotting 
against the liberties of the Irish nation, and that, in a few 
years thence, seven centuries of misrule were to be inau- 
gurated. After the invasion, Athboy became one of the 
most flourishing towns of the English Pale. In 1575 
Athboy was visited by a plague, which carried off many of 
the inhabitants. The Four Masters thus chronicle the cause 
and effects of this visitation : 

“ 1575. Intense heat and extreme drought (prevailed) in the 
summer of this year ; there was no rain for one hour, by night 
or day, from Bealtain to Lammas (».e. from the first of May 
to the first of August). A loathsome disease and a dreadful 
malady arose from this heat, namely, the plague. This malady 
raged virulently among the Irish and English in Dublin, in 
Naas of Leinster, Ardee, Mullingar, and Athboy. Between 
those places many a castle was left without a guard, many a 
flock without a shepherd, and many a noble corpse without 
burial, in consequence of this distemper”. 

In 1643 Owen Roe O’Neil besieged Athboy (Carte’s 
Ormond , vol. ii., p. 448). From the second of Elizabeth, 
Athboy sent two representatives to the Irish parliament. 
During the last half of the last century this town was in- 
creasing in trade and population ; but Ireland was sold, the 
fatal union took place, our national independence was ex- 
tinguished, let us hope not for ever , and, as a consequence, 
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Athboy, like other Irish towns, has pined away. Early in 
the fourteenth century was founded, by William de Loun- 
dres, the 

CARMELITE FRIARY OF ATHBOY. 

This monastery* was erected in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin of Mount Carmel, and, on the 17th of October, 
1317, “ a license was granted to William de Loundres, 
permitting him to make a grant to the Friars of the Blessed 
Virgin of Mount Carmel, in Athboy, that lot of ground in 
the said town, whereon this monastery was erected - ’ — Ware’s 
Monasticon, King, p. 247). 

1325. A Provincial Chapter of the Carmelite Order was 
held here before John Bloxham, Bachelor of Divinity, of 
the White Friars of Chester, and Vicar General of the 
Order in Ireland; many useful regulations were adopted 
{Id.) 1372. The Friars of Athboy were this year indicted 

for acquiring from Richard de Maghery two gardens con- 
trary to the statute {Id.). 

1442. An entire street was burnt in the town by accident. 
{Annals Dud. Fir.) 

1467. This year a Chapter of the Order was held in 
Athboy. (Ware, Mon.) 

In the month of April, the thirty-first year of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, the abbot of Athboy was obliged to 
yield to force and surrender the property of this abbey. 

At that time the friars were possessed of the following :f — 

A church and belfry, a cloister, a stone tower, a mansion, a 

* All that remain* of this religion* house is a square tower, used at present 
as the belfry of the Protestant church. The old foundation* have been up- 
rooted and a Protestant church occupies the site. The old baptismal font is 
octagonal and unornamented. The bowl is circular, and measures one foot 
eleven inches in diameter. Wien I visited this churchyard n few years ago, 
the font was under a waterspout. Not very long since, a fanatical parson 
carted off several loads of human clay and bone* for the purpose of manuring 
his lnnd. The inhabitants of Athboy, fearing the desecration of their ancient 
pastor, Rev. John Martin, assembled, dug up his grave, and carried off his 
remains to their new chapel, where they are at present interred. Good God ! 
when will this unchristian, this reckless and audacious insult to the living 
and the dead finally terminate? Is it not euough to enjoy the spoil of our 
plundered Church, the charitable bequests of our Catholic forefathers? Must 
tithes also be wrung out of the dead bodies of the Irish people? 

t Inquisitions of James the First. 
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small orchard, and six small gardens, all within the precincts, 
and of the annual value, besides reprises, of two shillings ; also 
eight messuages, situated in the said town, of the annual value, 
besides all reprises, of twenty-four shillings; and two other 
messuages there waste; and four acres of meadow called the 
Friar’s meadow, in Adenston, near Athboy, of the annual value, 
besides all reprises, of sixteen pence. On the 21st of June, 
thirty-fourth King Henry the Eighth, this monastery, with eleven 
messuages, three cellars, an orchard, and six gardens in Athboy, 
with four acres of meadow, in Advenston, called the Friar’s 
meadow, were granted for ever to Thomas Casey, in captie, at 
the annual rent of two shillings Irish money. 

For the chantry of Athboy see Chantries of Meath. 

The parish of Athboy was dedicated to St. James at an 
early period. 

In 1382, Richard the Second assigned to Thomas Heth, 
rector of Athboy, and Nigel Nangle, to make inquiries re- 
garding the names of those who sold horses, arms, and the 
like to the Irish (Pat. 5, Richard the Second). 

In 1401 we find the Rev. John Burdevyll, vicar of St. 
James’ of Athboy (Pat. 2, Henry the Fourth ). 

In 1404, Rev. Hugh Bannent was presented by Henry the 
Fourth to the church of St. James of Athboy (Pat. 5, 
Henry the Fourth). 

In 1553-4, “ Grant of English freedom to Robert Derrnot, 
vicar of Athboy ” — Calendar of the Patent Rolls , p. 327. 

By an Inquisition* dated at Slane, on the 22nd of August, 
and twelfth year of the reign of James the First, it was found : 

“ Christopher, Archbishop of Armagh, was seized, in right of 
the church and see of Armagh, of the manor of Kilmoone with 
the appurtenances, in the countie of Meatbe, the advowson and 
right of patronage and presentation of the rectorie or parsonadge 
of Kilmoone ; one messuage, yard, and seven acres of land with- 
in the town, feildes and parish of Duleeke, the rectory and 
parsonadge of Athboy, and the advowson of the vicaridge of the 

same, together with the gleabe lands thereto belonging 

The said archbishop was alsoe seized, in right of the said church 
and see of Armagh, of divers auntient customs, royalties, liberties, 



* Inquisitions oj Meath. 
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etc., heretofore granted unto the Archbishop of Ardmaghc and 
his successors for ever, by King Edwarde the Fourthe”. 

PASTORS OF ATHBOY. 

At Montgomery’s visitation he found “ the church and 
the chancel repaired”. Bishop Usher writes in 1 622 : “ Ath- 
boy, united to the Archbishopricke of Armagh — valor 
20 L1 - sterling. A manse house reasonably well repaired, 
a small garden, and an orchard”. 

In 1690, Rev. Patrick Dard was presented by James the 
Second to the vicarage of Athboy. 

In 1704, Rev. William Cullcnan, alias Gullivan, was 
registered as parish priest of Athboy. He was ordained at 
Fraine, Co. Meath, in 1684, by Dr. Patrick Tyrrell, then 
Bishop of Clogher. At the year of the registration he was 
fifty-four years of age, and lived at Castletown. 

In 1704, Rev. James Lestrange was registered as parish 
priest of Rathmore. He was ordained at Kilkenny, in 1687, 
by Dr. James Whelan, Bishop of Ossory. At the year of 
the registration he was forty years old, and lived at Athboy. 
After his death, Rathmore and Athboy were united under 
one pastor. 

Rev. Christopher Plunkett was appointed pastor of Ath- 
boy in 1713. He was related to the Fingall family — to Dr. 
Michael Plunkett, parish priest of Ratoatli and vicar-general 
of Meath, and to Rev. Joseph Plunkett, parish priest of Shine. 
There is a chalice used at present in the parish of Athboy, 
on the pedestal of which is the following inscription : 

“ Curistopberus Plunkett me renovari fecit, ora pro eo— 
a.d. 1723”. 

Father Plunkett died in 1767, and was buried most pro- 
bably in Rathmore. 

Rev. James Flinn succeeded. He was vicar-forane of Meath, 
died in 1776, and was buried in the churchyard of Athboy. 

Rev. John Martin , a native of the parish, succeeded. He 
had been parish priest of Bohermeen or Ardbraccan,* and was 

* There is a chalice in the parish of Ardbraccan with Father Martin's 
name inscribed, dated 1771. 
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transferred. He died on Ash Wednesday, in 1 807, at a very 
advanced age, and was buried in the churchyard of Athboy.* 

Rev. Bryan Reilly succeeded. He was born in the palish 
of Kilbeg, studied on the Continent, and was remarkable for 
his charity and philanthropy. He is interred in the present 
chapel of Athboy, on the wall of which is a marble slab with 
the following inscription : 

To the memory of 
The Rev. Bryan Reilly, P.P. 
of Athboy. 

As a tribute to those benevolent virtues 
Which beamed so mildly 
Around his character, 

This monument 

Has been erected, amidst the tears 
Of sincere regret, 

By his successor 
And afflicted parishioners. 

Obiit, a.d. 1823. 

“ Learn of me to be meek and humble of heart”. 

Rev. Thomas Kennedy succeeded. He was born in the 
West of Ireland, became parish priest of Donnymoor and 
Kilbride, and was transferred on the 7th of July, 1823, to 
the parish of Athboy. He died in Dublin, 1826, and was 
buried in the chapel of Athboy. 

Rev. John Burke succeeded, and was transferred on the 
1st of January, 1830, to the parish of Castlepollard. 

Rev. James Rickard, a native of the parish, succeeded. 
He had been parish priest of Kildalkey, and was transferred 
on the 11th of January, 1830, to Athboy. He died on the 
18th of April, 1848, and was buried in the chapel of Athboy. 
To his memory a marble slab has been erected, with the 
following inscription : 

To the memory of the 
Rev. James Rickard, P.P. of Athboy, 

Who departed this life 
On the 18th of April, 1848, 



* Ilia remains have since been deposited in the chapel of Athboy. 
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In the 67th year of his age, 

And 40th year of his ministry. 

His life exhibited a true portrait 
Of a zealous minister of Christ, 

And a faithful dispenser of the 
Mysteries of God. 

lie was pastor of Kildalkey fifteen years, 

Where he built a chapel and two 
Schools, and during the eighteen years that he 
Was afterwards pastor of Athboy, 

He erected this splendid church, 

And eight schools. 

Amiable in disposition, 

Affable and unaffected in manner, 

He lived in the affection of his flock. 

Requiescat in pace. 

The Rev. Thomas M' Cullagh succeeded. This accom- 
plished pastor was bom on the banks of the Boyne, in the 
parish of Donore, studied in Navan and Maynooth, officiated 
as curate for many years in Trim, and was appointed by Dr. 
Cantwell, on the 28th of April, 1848. He was inducted by 
Very Rev. John O’Connell, parish priest of Trim, and vicar 
forane of Meath, in presence of Rev. Thomas Nulty (at 
present president of Mullingar College), Rev James Dillon, 
(late parish priest of Kilbeg), and a large number of the 
parishioners. Rev. Mr. M'Cullagh still happily reigns. 

Note. — The parish of Rathmore forms part of the present union of Athboy. 
A parish church stood here from time immemorial, but the present ruin was 
founded by the family of Plunkett. The church was dedicated to St- Lawrence, 
and his holy well, still occasionally frequented on the vigil, is on the townland. 

Rev. Thomas Fourneys was pastor of St. Lawrence of Rathmore (Pat 7, 
Henry Fourth). 

Rev. John Ingoll was pastor (Cl. 3, Henry Fifth). 

Rev. John Brando was pastor (Cl. 14, Henry Sixth). 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, Sir Thomas Plunkett, the third 
son of Christopher first Lord Killeecn, married,* as his second wife, Marian, 
heiress of Sir Christopher Cruise, nnd thus acquired Ratlimorc, Girley, Kilskyre, 
Stillorgan, etc. He and his dependents thence became lords of Rathmore. 

The old church of Rathmore is one of the most magnificent ruins, in Ireland. 
In truth it surpasses description. The length is eighty-three feet eight inches, 
by twenty two feet seven inches. The rood-screen or choir-arch, long since 
demolished, stood thirty-eight feet from the cast end. The altar window is 

* Archdall’s Lodge, voL vi p. 181. 
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truly grand. The frame is Gothic, with a double mnllion, and highly orna- 
mented above the spring of the arch. The internal length to the vertex it 
twelve feet three inches, by six feet at the base. Tile windows, doorways, 
towers, and sacristy are all in keeping with the internal beauty of the church, 
and both sanctuary and nave are strewed with mausoleums, sculptured tombs, 
and the debris of this once gorgeous and sacred edifice. Since the beginning 
of the last century Rathmore has been united to Athboy, and up to a few years 
ago Mass used to be celebrated in an outhouse on a Christmas morning. 
Lately, owing to the generosity of Mr. Gannon, a handsome chapel has been 
erected in the parish. 

ORDINATIONS. 

During the lifetime of Dr. Patrick Tyrrell, bishop of Clogher, and afterwards 
bishop of Meath, there were several ordinations at the castle of Frayne and in 
Athboy : 

In i 682, amongst others ordained by Dr. Patrick Tyrrell, was the Rev. 
Charles Cashel, registered in 1704, as “Popish priest of Coolock”. 

Iu 1683, the Rev. John Porter was ordained by Dr. Patrick Tyrrell at the 
Castle of Frayne. This priest was registered in 1704 as “Popish priest of 
Clanc”, county Kildare. 

In 1683, Dr. Tyrrell ordained, in Athboy, Rev. Peter Powel, afterwards 
registered as “ Popish priest of Ballycallan, Kilkenny”. 

In 1684, the following priests were ordained by Dr. Patrick Tyrrell at the 
Castle of Frayne: 

Rev. William Cullcnan, registered in 1704 as “Popish priest of Athboy”; 
Rev. Patrick Smith, registered as “ parish priest of Kells, etc.”; Rev. Charles 
Reilly, registered as “ parish priest of Mountown, Dowdstown, Kilcairne, and 
Folbstown”. 

Rev. Con. M‘Mahon, registered as “ parish priest of Killivan and Curin'', 
county Monaghan. 

Rev. James Duffy, registered in 1704, at Monaghan, as “ parish priest of 
Rechwallis". 

Rev. T. Melaghlin, registered in 1704, at Mullingar, as “ parish priest of 
Athloue", 

In 1670, Rev. James Fitzgerald, registered in 1704 as “ Popish priest of 
Brides-Church and Kalbegs", diocese of Kildare. 

In 1686, Rev. Mathew Sheerin, registered in 1704, at Cavan, as “ Popish 
priest of Monterconaght”. 

In 1685, ordained at Athboy, Rev. Connor M'Louglilin, registered in 1704 
as “ Popish priest of Coonelaro”, county Leitrim. 

There is a lettered stone in the south end of the chancel, before which the 
peasantry kneel down and recite “ Our Father" and “ Ilail Mary”. This is 
a remarkable instance of the tradition of old pious practices, as not one of 
them know any thing of this stone, and the inscription, in antiquated con- 
tracted Latin, is now all but illegible. The following, divested of contractions, 
is a faithful transcriptiou : — 

“ Orate pro animabus Cristoferi Plunket, de Rathmore militis et Katerinse 
Preston uxoris ejus qui cruecm lapidcum infra villain istam ante cetneterium 
constructemnt ct porticum istutn et omnibus ante erucem predictam dicentibus 
l’ater Nostor et Ave Maria pro animabns dictorum Cristoferi et Katerina', et 
parentum suorum concession est ducenti dies Indulgeutisc per qninque Epis- 
copos in concilio Provinciali totics quoties perpetuis temporibus duraturis — 
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Anno Domini 1519". This stone was taken from one of the towers of the 
church and placed in the chancel some years ago. 

BALLYBOGAN. 

Ballyboggan, or Ballybogan, derives its name from Baile- 
Ui-Bhogain, “ the town of O’Bogan”. It is at present a 
parish, in the barony of Upper Moyfenrath, about two and 
a-half miles (south-west) from Clonard. A priory was founded 
here, in the twelfth century, by Jordon Comm, for canons 
following the rule of St. Augustine. It was dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, and was called for some time “ the Priory 
de Laude Dei”. 

1399. By an inquisition taken this year, it was found that 
John O’Mayller, a mere Irishman , and of the Irish sept of 
O’Mayllers, enemies to our lord the king, was instituted to the 
priory of the Blessed Virgin of Ballybogan, contrary to the form 
of the statute of Kilkenny; but Richard Cuthbert did, on the 
same day, make due proof that the said priory was not under 
the invocation of the Virgin Mary, but dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, and that he was the lawful prior thereof. Cuthbert 
was accordingly restored to the temporalities. (King.) 

1446. The priory of Ballybogan was burnt in the beginning 
of this year. (Dud. Kir.) 

Same year, Tany O’Mulconry was interred in the priory of 
Ballybogan. (Four Masters.) 

1447. In the summer and autumn of this year there raged a 
great plague, of which the prior of Ballybogan, the prior of 
Connell, the baron of Galtrim . . . and a great number of 
others in Meath, Leinster, and Munster, died. Some say that 
700 priests died of this plague. (Four Masters.) 

There was in this priory a crucifix which was held in 
great repute and veneration, and which attracted pilgrims 
from various parts of Ireland. Whether it contained a por- 
tion or relic of the true cross, or that God had vouchsafed 
to exercise His omnipotence through its instrumentality, we 
cannot now exactly determine ; but it is certain, that amongst 
the most cherished monuments and venerated heirlooms of 
the Irish Church, the destruction of which outraged the 
national and religious feelings of the people, were the holy 
crucifix of Ballybogan, and the statues or images of the 

a 
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